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Ir is a natural and not uncommon pedantry of literary men to 
judge of illustrious personages merely or mainly by the character 
of their soul, or a part of their soul, as it appears upon paper. 
So Hallam in Martin Luther can find nothing but “ bellowing in 
bad Latin;” and no doubt if precept or practice of “ Elegantiz 
Latine” were the most proper qualities to make a man be ad- 
mired for ever in the galleries of the great, then Valla and Eras- 
mus may justly be supposed far to outshine the monk of Witten- 
berg. But a man is great not by virtue of what he writes, or 
what is written of him, but by virtue of wise living words spoken 
in season, and hard blows hitting on the right place. It is also 
singularly strange, but very true, that a man’s greatness upon 
paper, or the figure he makes in any given department of literary 
activity, often bears no proportion whatever, nay often is in the 
inverse ratio of his greatness in word and in deed, and in the hard 
practical battle of truth against error and of good against evil. 
A man may electrify and regenerate a whole world and not write 
a word. ‘Thoughts of the highest kind also have no ambition, no 
capacity to express themselves so that they may be counted by 
any literary lady, like Pater nosters on a rosary. An irregular 
fire-soul like Martin Luther’s flings forth truth, with reckless 
triumph, into the world; the hearts of men are fired; and amid 
the general joy and enthusiasm of emancipated thought, no one 
cares to ask whether the thing itself, or the neat model of the 
thing, in the shape of a book, shall or shall not delight the idle 
&ig Tous aiwvas in the cabinets of the curious. What book-binding 
is to book-reading, that is book-making generally to living and 
acting; the mere outward dressing and exhibiting of a thing; a 
trade plied not unfrequently by men in whose neatly garnished 
brain-chambers all things seem to exist mainly for the sake of 


dress ana exhibition; and not for dress and exhibition merely, 
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but specially also that this or the other man-milliner may make 
himself a mighty hunter in the world of books, by dressing up 
this or the other remarkable history in elegant prose, or more 
elegant verse—the mere vanity and foppery of the artificial or at 
best secondary manhood of the pen. Despite of all which how- 
ever we find that the great majority of mankind continue to judge 
of things by their living and substantial worth only; and the 
VENI, VIDI, vici of true genius is admired of all ages, not be- 
cause it was written, but because it was done. 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was in no sense a child of gigantic 
impulse, a soul of potent thunder and lightning, like Martin Lu- 
ther. He could not “ bellow” like the great reformer, though 
he could cut as keenly, and more neatly and scientifically. Ne- 
vertheless there is something irregular, and to the superficial ob- 
server paradoxical, in his whole appearance; something that will 
not fall easily under any of the common critical categories; some- 
thing that looks very unfinished and unsatisfactory upon paper ; 
lines innumerable; sketches finely conceived and powerfully 
drawn, but fragmentary, or zig-zag, working themselves now out 
of, now into, strange corners, and ending, to all practical pur- 
poses, so far as we can see—in nothing. ‘The truth is that Les- 
sing was more concerned to work on “his own age than for pos- 
terity; at least circumstances so brought it about that he was 
continually engaged in critical, theological, philological, artistical 
battles, the fighting of which was not the less beneficial to his 
age and country, that the modern English critic can with diffi- 
culty interest himself in them, and, from feeling perfectly indif- 
ferent to the issue, somewhat hastily concludes that the man who 
laid so many pigmies low was himself a pigmy—at least a cham- 
pion much overrated.* The interest of battles literary and poli- 
tical ceases with the day; but the fruit of battles well-devised, 
and well fought, is eternal. Consubstantiation is forgotten, but 
the German Reformation remains; the Silesian war may force 


* « Lessing is one of those who have been over-praised ; he was esteemed a great 
poet: but we cannot now concede to him the inspiration of poetical genius. He was 
endowed with numerous and very different capacities; but his studies were desultory, 
and he had much more zeal than perseverance. He was not less paradoxical, and, to 
use a word which was not born when he lived, but to which hz answered exactly, re- 
volutionary. His exertions and acquisitions were immense. He had a perpetual 
thirst for new discoveries, and fur discovering new views of old ones; but his plan of 
proceeding was fitful and irregular. His whole way of life corresponded to the bias of 
his mental character ; he was in every sense of the word eccentric.” 

-++ “ He could commence no poem without laying down a theory for his own 
guidance ; he was always calling himself to account, and mistrusting his impulses, a 
habit which affords us sufficient evidence of his want of the innate confidence which 
characterizes a great mind.” Germany, by Bisset Hawkins, p. 91. The whole criti- 
cism appears scarcely to do Lessing justice. 
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little sympathy now, but the Prussian kingdom can command re- 
spect: so Klotz, and Goetz, and Gottsched; shallow learning, 
sectarian bigotry, Frenchified pedantry, are things no longer 
named in Germany; but a German literature exists among the 
most erudite, the most humanized, and the most characteristic 
that are, of which literature Lessing was one of the noblest pion- 
eers; and a German language is studied by all European think- 
ers, of which language Lessing was second—we will not say to 
Goethe—the most masterly handler. 

Lessing has produced pieces finished and perfect in matter and 
form, which may not indeed, as Menzel thinks, “ be sufficient to 
place him side by side with the greatest poets of all nations,” 
but which must ever remain classical, so long as good taste, a 
clear understanding, and high-toned manly feeling, shall prevail 
over the literature of fermentation and excitement. But it is 
wiser and safer to base Lessing’s reputation upon what he was 
and did to his own age as a great literary reformer, than upon 
what he is to us now, or will be to a distant posterity. Not that 
there is anything false or ephemeral about him; he is as true 
and real, as healthy and enduring, in what he has done as any- 
thing can be; but what he has done for us of the 19th cen- 
tury in England bears a very small proportion, in public and 
popular importance, to what he did for his own Germans of the 
18th century. And not only what he did, but, as we already said, 
what he was. ‘ Many wits have sparkled more brightly,” says 
Goethe, “ but where will you find such a cHArRAcTER?”* Les- 
sing was in his works, and is in his writings, the very beau-ideal 
of manliness; and this is the very thing which of all others, to the 
Germans of the last century, was the most necessary to be ex- 
hibited. Not only flat and barren as the sands of Brandenburg 
was the German literature of the year 1750, but there was some- 
thing worse than that—effeminacy, puerility, childishness. In- 
deed the whole age was corrupt. In every petty princedom luxu- 
riated a government of priests and Pompadours, French cooks 
and English dogs; and nothing of a stern sort to set against this 
glittering corruption but the icy sarcasm of Frederick, the stilted 
pedantry of university learning, and the stiff, stubborn rigidity of 
old Lutheran orthodoxy. How deeply disease was seated in that 
age, a healthy English eye reads without much difficulty in the 
works even of the greatest intellects that afterwards covered Eu- 
rope with their fame. ‘The fine fuming Platonism of Wieland’s 
early works was disease. Against that the voluptuousness of his 
after-works was a reaction, and, like other reactions, went a little 






















































































































* In Eckermann’s Gespriiche. See F, Q. R. No. XXXV. p. 25. 
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too far. Schiller’s Robbers, Goethe’s Werther, Klopstock’s 
bardism, were equally diseases; all full of dissatisfaction with the 
present, lingering languidly over the past, or grasping madly at 
the future. Jean Paul’s sentiment is not always altogether with- 
out sentimentality; and the post-Wertherian Goethe (a new man 
certainly in all respects) found shelter in the hot-house of court 
favour too early to grow up a perfectly stout and sturdy plant. 
In such a state of things Germany wanted nothing so much as 
one healthy, vigorous man; a man who, though he might be nei- 
ther a Titan in poetic genius, nor an emperor in the world of 
books, was still in all necessary points a perfect MAN; with a 
clear eye to see things as they are, a healthy heart to enjoy them, 
a strong arm to smite down folly in high places, a mouth to 
speak unceremonious truth, and the keen edge of wit to lancet 
the rottenness of the times. Such a man was Lessing. 

The outward fates of Lessing were something more ‘varied than 
those of many contemporary literary characters in monotonous 
Germany, but still he was the literary man. His life was ram- 
bling enough indeed, so far as mere locality is concerned; but, 
excepting a short military interlude during the seven years’ war, 
he never was allowed to shake himself free from the pleasant sla- 
very of the pen. He lived by his wit. He was proud too, and 
had some very nervous ideas about literary independence. He 
would not accept a professorship in Konigsberg because the 
reading of an annual panegyric was a part of the office. He ad- 
mired the kingship of the great Frederick, but he shunned his 
service ; well knowing that where that commanding eye watched 
it must be master, making every other, even Promethean intellect, 
bend— 

* eXevBepoc yap our ere mAny Awoc”— 
as may well be said of the Prussian monarchy. To live on a 
Cardinal as Winckelmann seemed to live, or on a Grand Duke as 
Goethe, was a thing to his literary pride of all things the most 
distasteful. But he made no parade of this independence. He 
merely did not seek after pensions and worldly advancement, 
being gifted by nature with the true poetical instinct of content- 
ment. He could dine in Berlin for one groschen and six pfen- 
nings,and say a grace with the true thankfulness of a man heartily 
hungry. He lusted after no aristocratic flesh-pots, expected no 
patronage from “ gentlemen of the Caledonian hunt” (like poor 
Burns), and was not disappointed when he did not receive it. 
He knew that a literary man’s portion is not in this world; money 
not the coin in which he can either pay or be paid; rank not 
the god for whose favour he can hope, or whose frown he can 
fear. He had only one maxim of conduct from the beginning to 
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the end of life—* Wer Gesund ist, und arbeiten will hat in der 
Welt nichts zu fiirchten!”*—Work what you can work like an 
honest man and trust in God, There is indeed no other maxim 
upon which a MAN can be made; and of all mortal men the lite- 
rary man, who wishes to eschew the humiliation of the pauper 
and the shame of the thief, (and there are thieves and paupers of 
a very respectable kind in the literary world,) must most anxiously 
act upon this maxim. We may say indeed with truth that the 
literary man, who cannot afford with a jovial stoicism to starve, is 
utterly unworthy of his vocation, and has not his heart in the 
right place. In Lessing we never see a hint that the “ res an- 
gusta domi,” which he knew too well, had ever cramped his ideas, 
or straitened his sympathies. 

Lessing was born at Kamentz, in Upper Lusatia, in the year 
1729. He is thus contemporary with Klopstock, who was born 
in 1724; twenty years the senior of Goethe, and thirty years the 
senior of Schiller. His father was for many years a Lutheran 
pastor in Kamentz; a man of considerable theological learning, 
honest though somewhat stern, and of strict Lutheran principles, 
and thoroughly embued with the true German reverence of books 
and universities. Learning indeed seems to have been hereditary 
in the family; the grandfather wrote a disputation “ De Religio- 
num Tolerantid”—a sort of prophecy of Nathan the Wise so early 
as 1670; and the father had no fonder desire than that the son 
should turn out, what he did, (though in a very different fashion 
from what the severe old Lutheran had anticipated,) the most 
learned man of his age. Lessing’s education, like Goethe’s, car- 
ries on the front of it painful marks of the pedantry which un- 
fortunately characterized then, and still, to no small extent, affects 
the schools of Europe. It was then conceived that mere Latin 
and the Church Catechism, both drilled into the juvenile soul as 
soldiership is into the “ éléves” of a Russian military academy, 
could make “ a proper man.” Defective as this system of edu- 
cation was, Lessing made the best of it; in the free school of 
Meissen for five years he worked hard and read much—(“ a horse 
that requires double fodder,” Rector Grabuer said)—and thus 
laid the foundation for that solid scholarship upon which an 
English gentleman plants his ladder of political or clerical ad- 
vancement, and with which a German thinker furnishes his Pan- 
theon of multifarious speculation. In the school at Meissen, 
Lessing studied principally Plautus and Terence; thus evincing 
an early and decided preference for that dramatic form of ex- 
pressing his ideas which he so frequently used in after-life. To 


* Brief an seinen Vater, Leben von seinem Bruder, Berlin, 1793. Vol.i. p. 25%, 
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the University of Leipzig, where the celebrated Ernesti then ex- 
pounded the “ liter humaniores,” he was sent—unfortunately 
without any definite aim. His father destined him for a professor 
in some university, to which dignity he would doubtless have risen 
in due season, had there not been a theatre and a Madame Neu- 
berinn in Leipzig, who for a young man, and an ardent student 
of Terence, could not be supposed to be destitute of attractions. 
Moreover the young Lessing began to perceive, at a very early 
age, that the Latin and Lutheranism into which he had so anxi- 
ously been drilled, had gone far to make him a pedant. Instead 
of law, medicine ‘and theology, dancing, fencing and riding were 
his principal studies for the first semester in Leipzig; and instead 
of his curriculum ending with a learned philosophical or philolo- 
gical thesis, he wrote a comic piece (Der junge Gelehrte) for 
Madame Neuberinn’s stage, in which a young man of gigantic 
learning was made (as scholars generally are on the stage) the 
dupe of a clever chamber-maid, a plump knave of a varlet, and 
his own egregious vanity. What is worse the young student was 
observed to choose his associates with more regard to good fel- 
lowship than to that outward decency which Leipzig respectability 
so highly prized. His hosom-friend was one Mylius—a name 
even now not quite forgotten in German literature—a loose- 
dressed, slovenly, ill-shod, careless genius, and suspected, not 
without reason, of being a free-thinker. All this came to the ears 
of the pious father and the more pious mother, and the conse- 
quences may be imagined. Frequent letters from the father full 
of reproaches and railings ; ; indignant answers from the son, very 
plausible to a young poet, but to an old Lutheran divine very 
unsatisfactory. ‘The theatre—as in Scotland at a much later pe- 
riod—was judged to be the gate of hell. ‘To Lessing, with Ais- 
chylean religion and Euripidean morals in his head, it was a sort 
of pulpit. Fire and water could not agree, and a general break- 
up ensued. Lessing fled to Berlin—whither his free-thinking 
friend had started before him. Berlin was the metropolis of illumi- 
nation in those days. In what more fatal place, under the very 
upas-shade of infidelity, could a pious Lutheran father see with 
anxiety a dear-loved son? But so it must be. With sharp re- 
proof from a stern father, with pious tears from a fond mother, 
with solemn warnings from a religious sister (she burnt his 
Anacreontic odes, thinking that the praise of wine was drunken- 
ness), with many strange speculations in his head, and without a 
penny in his pocket—to begin a literary life in the year 1750 in 
Germany was somewhat ominous. But to a well knit muscular 
fellow like Lessing, with high animal spirits and a clear blood, a 
capacity to dine heartily on one groschen and six pfennings, and 
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a disposition to praise God for every dry crust, all this was no- 
thing. We accordingly see the friendless scholar and breadless 
literary adventurer rising by degrees, through much tribulation of 
erudite fag-work and esthetical patching, into a man of note and 
likelihood. 

At Berlin Lessing had a small adventure with Voltaire; it was 
the year 1750. The French philosopher had just come to Ber- 
lin from Potsdam, where he had finished his Siecle de Louis XIV. 
His then secretary, Richier de Louvain, was a friend of Lessing. 
From him Lessing got hold of the first proof sheets of the opus 
magnum, by special favour; for there was to be a private publi- 
cation at Sans Souci, for the benefit of Frederick, before the pro- 
fane world at large should gloat upon the wisdom of the philoso- 
pher. By special favour again from Lessing, another friend got 
hold of the precious proof sheets, and he placed them most 
unfortunately in the hands of the Grafinn de Bentinck, Voltaire’s 
particular friend. The Grafinn fired. She had been refused a 
sight of the work expressly on the ground of the royal right of pre- 
perusal. She flew to the philosopher, and rated him soundly. 
The philosopher was confounded. He called his secretary and 
rated him soundly. He then wrote a furious letter to Lessing, 
accusing him of having furtively abstracted the precious work, or 
at least of unjustly retaining possession of it, with the design of 
making money (as a poor /zterateur might) by a hasty translation. 
The letter was signed magniloquently — Chambellan du Roi !— 
Lessing wrote Richier an indignant reply in French, purposely 
that Voltaire also might read it; for the Frenchman was not then 
found who would condescend to learn German:— 

** Sachez mon ami, qu’en fait des occupations literaires, je n’aime pas 
a me rencontrer avec qui que ce soit. Au reste j’ai la folle envie de bien 
traduire, et pour bien traduire M. de Voltaire Je sais, qu'il me faudroit 
donner au diable. . .. . C’est un bon mot que je viens de dire ; trouvez 
le admirable je vous prie; il n’est pas de moi.” 

We have mentioned this anecdote, unimportant as it may ap- 
pear, because it is the only anecdote we have of Lessing’s per- 
sonal collision with a man, against whose literary dictatorship it 
was a principal object of his life to contend. From the year 
1750 to 1780 to make a business of writing down Voltaire in 
Germany was no small merit. It indicated peculiar clearness of 
vision, great moral health, and a very uncommon independence 
of mind. It showed also manifestly that Lessing was what the 
Germans of that day had not learned to be, a thorough German, 
and a man who gloried in asserting his German character. His 
estimate of the Frenchman’s writings was perhaps too cheap; wit- 
ness the following critique in the shape of an epitaph:— 
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** Here lies—were churchman’s wish the will of God— 
Who long ago had lain beneath the sod. 
May God forgive the Henriade, 
His tragedies and verses !—all are bad ; 
His other works, the truth to tell, 
Are pretty, pretty, very well.” 


To write so under the nose of Frederick the Great was 
ominous of Schlegel and Schiller, and Kant, and Arndt, and 
Follen, and Menzel ; of that truly national and anti-Gallican cha- 
racter by which German literature, and especially German criti- 
cism, has, since its late regeneration, been so Lonourably distin- 
guished. 

In the year 1754 Lessing became acquainted with Mendel- 
sohn and Nicolai, and formed with them a connection which 
lasted through life, as advantageous to German literature gene- 
rally as conducive to the private improvement of the three friends. 
It is a trio that will be remembered. What rare debates and 
disputations they had, frolicsome and yet serious— 


“ Winging their progress, pondered well, 
From Heaven to Earth from Earth to Hell—” 


as Germans will debate!—Lessing, with the mass of a clay- 
more and the quickness of a small sword; Nicolai dealing out a 
philosophy of somewhat flat and prosaic Protestantism, broadly 
as a haberdasher measures cloth, but with honest measure; and 
** our dear Moses, who is to us what the chorus was to the 
ancient tragedy—a wise listener of our learned discussions, ending 
and epitomizing them quietly with a word.”* Nicolai indeed has 
been somewhat unfortunate in the immortality which he has re- 
ceived in the famous Brocken-Scene in Faust. He is held up 
to ridicule as the beau-ideal of a narrow, barren, carping, pedantic 
criticaster. 
“* Witch. What wants he here, that rude-like fellow there ! 
Faust, Oh, be is every where! 

What others dance, ’tis his to prize ; 

Each step be cannot criticize 

Had as well not been made. But in the dance 

It grieves him most when we advance. 

If we would wheel us round and round in a ring, 

As he is wont to do in his old mill, 

He would uot take it half so ill! 

Especially if you take care to bring 

The rightful offering to his master skill.” 


¥ Nicolai, Schreiben an Lichtenberg. Lessing’s Antheil an den Litteratur-Briefen, 
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This is severe enough, but poet Goethe had received a personal 
injury from the Berlin bookseller in the shape of “ The Joys of 

erther,” a satirical reply to his sentimental “ Sorrows ;” and 
Lessing himself, the edge of whose lancet was as keen as Nicolai’s 
might be blunt, had not hesitated to probe to the bone the diseased 
moral constitution out of which this much-bespoken German 
Eloise had grown. But the truth is, that the Berlin school 
of criticism, of which the Bibliothek der schonen Wissenschaften 
(1757), the Litteratur-Briefe (1759), and the Allgemeine Deutsche 
Bibliothek( 1765), were the successive organs, whatever defects they 
might have at a period when periodical literature all over Europe 
was in its infancy, were decidedly opposed to romanticism, trans- 
cendentalism, mysticism, sentimentalism,* (Germanism, according 
to our comprehensive phrase, under all modifications) ;—in some 
measure no doubt from shallowness, but in part also, as we must 
say, in charity, from clearness of vision, and an honest desire 
to know what a man is doing. Nicolai, Mendelsohn, and 
Abbt might be only third-rate men; of the three, Nicolai was 
certainly somewhat breit ; but they performed the necessary work 
of criticism creditably ; and where the spirit of Lessing presided, 
there was no quarter to effeminacy, or beautified corruption in 
any shape.t 

Next to his permanent connection at Berlin with Nicolai and 
Mendelsohn, the two most notable events in Lessing’s life were 
his campaign in Silesia, in the capacity of secretary to General 
Tauenzien, during the three last years of the seven years’ war, 
from 1760 to 1763, and his appointment to the celebrated post 
once held by Leibnitz, as librarian at Wolfenbiittel. For a dra- 
matic poet, or indeed for a writer of any likelihood, he had lived 
too much among books, and too little in the bustle of active life ; 
a mischance to which German writers generally, from the want 
of a stirring public life, are particularly liable. To throw off 
the dust of the ‘ Studirstube” which was too manifest in Sarah 
Sampson and his earlier plays, seems to have been, after mere 
amusement and variety, Lessing’s main object in joining the 
Silesian camp. Accordingly, it was to no purpose that his lite- 


* Letter to Eschenburg, 1779. Menzel’s Deutsche Litteratur, iii. 291-3. Menzel’s 
own remarks on modern sentimentality in this place are admirable. 

t We have used the phrase “ the spirit of Lessing presided,” purposely to express the 
real state of his connection with Nicolai. In point of fact he never contributed an 
article to the Allgemeine Bibliothek, and only one to the Bibliothek der schinen Wissen- 
schaften, But he wrote a great part of the Litteratur-Briefe, and was practically 
looked on as the Coryphzus of the Prussian school, 
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rary friends in Berlin made wondrous speculations on his eccen- 
tricity. Mendelsohn might write— 


* Wenn er nicht hort, noch fiihlt, noch spricht, 
Noch sieht ; was thut er denn?—Enx Spie.t.”* 


Lessing was determined to know .the world; and that he both 
heard, and felt, and spoke, and saw, notwithstanding Moses’ 
simple couplet, Minna von Barnhelm, the first classical, truly 
national comedy of the German stage, sufficiently proves. As 
to the gambling, which is the only point in the reproach, Lessing 
frequented the card-table at Breslau for the same reason that 
Englishmen smoke in Germany, and stiff people dance at Al- 
mack’s,—because it was the only passport to society in the place. 

The Wolfenbiittel librarianship was a more important affair, 
and proved permanent. Even in Breslau, amid the bustle of war, 
and the dissipation of a military life, like a true German, Les- 
sing had never ceased to collect the most learned and the most 
curious books, Pity, it may be said, that the mouth of the living 
should be choked amid the dust of the dead! Schlegel has la- 
mented that the Wolfenbiittel appointment should have led such 
a large soul to grope and dig fruitlessly in the narrow dark 
corners of antiquarian research; but Lessing did not dig frutt- 
lessly, and we are not entitled to say, that his activity in this de- 
partment was less profitable to German literature, than it might 
have been under more public and popular auspices. The learned 
men of Germany had long been so heavy and lumbering—so 
much even on the most trivial subjects in the style of “ Universal 
Dictionaries,’—that they required to be stirred up by an active 
nimble spirit, who could move cleverly, with an easy turn of his 
natural wrist, what to them required levers and pulleys, and for- 
tifications of quartos and folios, to the common man impregnable. 
Lessing’s restless intellect, travelling in glory through much 
dust and rubbish, shot unexpected light into regions, which, but 
for him, had remained dull; theology, philology, philosophy, 
all were quickened by his touch. He had only time to touch, 
but his touch was regenerative; and academic pedantry yawned 
hugely, and gave up the ghost before him. 

From the Wolfenbiittel library Lessing not only brought a num- 
ber of the most curious ancient tracts to light, but he also em- 
braced this opportunity to give to the world the Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments, in which proceeding he was greatly blamed by many 
even of his personal friends. ‘These papers the original author, 


* Leben von seinem Bruder, i, 254. 
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Reimarus, in Hamburgh,* had either not dared to publish in his 
own name, or was not inclined to publish at all. Lessing’s own 
religious opinions were precisely in that state of nicely balanced 
poise which would naturally prevent him from either attacking or 
defending Christianity in his own person. He was willing, how- 
ever, for inquiry; nay, inquiry and discussion had, to him, be- 
come a necessity; and by publishing Reimar’s Essays, he set 
forth the difficulties with which he was embarrassed, not as 
dogmas, but as doubts. Natural as all this undoubtedly was, 
it was no less natural that the publication of avowedly deistical 
fragments, in days when neology had only seen its germ, by a 
writer of such talent and influence as Lessing, should excite con- 
siderable sensation in Germany, and no small outcry among 
theologians. Lessing, no doubt, had sense enough to see this; 
and we are accordingly unwilling to attribute his death, which 
happened shortly after the publication of the Fragments, to any 
mortification arising out of his controversy with pastor Goetz.+ 
If his early death had any psychological cause, we may attribute 
it to the solitary state in which he was left by the loss of a dearly. 
beloved wife, and the want of bustle and varied society in the 
vicinity of Brunswick and Wolfenbiittel. Besides, he stood now 
almost entirely isolated in the literary world. The orthodox Lu- 
therans denounced him; the ready made rationalists and illumi- 
natists did not comprehend him; Goethe and Wieland were too 
effeminate and voluptuous for his stern and manly taste ; in Klop- 
stock’s dignity there was something formal and repulsive; in all 
Germany he could find no fellow-worker in his own style—~a 
strong Doric architecture of poetry and philosophy wedded. He 
died on the evening of the 15th February, 1781, aged fifty-two 
years, 

We now proceed to ask what are the tangible results of Les- 
sing’s literary activity ; and here we stumble on the main difficulty 














* Conversations Lexicon, in voce. From the head Fragmente in the same work we 
extract the following :-— 

‘* Who the author of the Wolfenbuttel Fragments is has not been proved to absolute 
certainty, but it has been very generally attributed to Reimarus, the author of the able 
discourse on Natural Religion, It has been rightly judged that the author of the 
Fragments distorts much in a dishonest manner (verdreht vieles unredlich), has misunder- 
stood much from a deficient knowledge of antiquity, and has, on the whole, framed a 
very illiberal jadgment of Christianity. The most famous among those who replied to 
him are Doederlein, Semler, and Michaelis. The work of Doederlein, ‘ Fragmente 
und Anti-Fragmente,’ is written with so much calm judgment, learning, and taste, that 
it has been rightly looked upon as the most successful answer that the author of the 
Fragments has yet received.” 

t We make this remark in consequence of what Nicolai says, “‘ Die theologischen 
Streitigkeiten verbitterten die letzten Jahre seines Lebens, und trugen zu der Besch- 
leunigung seines Todes viel bei.”— Briefe, No. 47. 
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of the case to the mere English student. English literature is 
the literature of character and action: German literature is the 
literature of thought and feeling. It is extremely difficult to 
make an Englishman, who is not heart and hand a German stu- 
dent, estimate the writings of Lessing as they ought to be esti- 
mated. Earnest and serious thought—a hungering and thirsting 
after speculative truth—a love of “scientific investigation for its 
own sake—not profound piety merely, but an inuate instinct to 
probe the philosophy of all religions—are qualities of mind ne- 
cessary to the proper appreciation of most German writers, much 
more of a fragmentary and polemical writer like Lessing. But 
John Bull, as we all know, is more of a churchman than a theo- 
logian—deals more in common sense than in philosophy—and 
while he pleases himself with describing men, leaves to the Ger- 
man the less grateful though not less necessary task to speculate 
about man. Nevertheless we shall endeavour to state the more 
manifest results of his activity, so as to satisfy the general English 
reader, with as little German mystification as possible. 

Happily, in the first and most obvious phasis of his activity, 
Lessing stands forth from amid the cloudy envelopement of Ger- 
man speculation, as intelligible, tangible, and, we may say, 
thoroughly English a mind, as the English student might desire. 
We find him, as a dramatist, free from all that mock heroic ex- 
travagance, or dreamy, floating, uncharacteristic poetry that in 
many German dramas so reasonably offends our manly English 
taste. Lessing was the poet of reality, and of living, acting 
nature, so far as he knew it, or could know it in a German world. 
Of the three German minds of the last century, Goethe, Lessing, 
and Kant, the least artificial, and, so far as manner is concerned, 
the most thoroughly English, was Lessing; for Kant dressed up 
his practical philosophy in a scholastic phraseology, which created 
more appearance of mystery than really existed; and Goethe’s much 
bespoken objectivity was of too delicate, voluptuous, and artistical 
a nature, to meet with any ready sympathy from the rude, rough, 
brawny Briton. Lessing was altogether free from every sort of 
philosophical or xsthetical mannerism. What it was given him 
to see, he saw plainly; and he said plainly what he saw. Hence 
the perfection of his dramas within their own limits, both as to 
matter and style. They are perfectly true, exact, and natural ; 
and perfectly free from any sort of cant and humbug. Nothing 
false is admitted, however fine; uothing that when analyzed is 
mere phrase, however brilliant. He speaks directly at the thing, 
neither painting out nor building up —the real secret of the dramatic 
style. ‘To the Germans such a man was, is invaluable. We with 
our Shakspeare, and a host of not unworthy satellites, may afford 
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to look down upon him coolly enough; and yet, beyond Shaks- 
peare, even we—born dramatists as we are—will find it difficult 
to produce many plays, that in perfect dramatic finish are more 
classical than Lessing’s three ripe pieces—Emilia Galotti, Minna 
von Barnhelm, and Nathan the Wise. ‘True, we may think them 
cold and even bare, when set against our master-pieces ; but what 
is there that we English will not think cold after the fire and fury 
that we delight in on the stage? And what will we not consider 
bare, after that super-ornate style of poetry, which we seem to 
have made a law of, to compensate the habitual baldness of our 
prose? This, however, the admirer of Lessing must allow, that 
his genius was too pointed and exact, not sufficiently rich, luxuri- 
ant, and vehement, for high dramatic excellence. ‘That he is not 
entitled to rank as a dramatic poet of a high order, the very 
smallness of the number of his classical plays sufficiently indi- 
cates. Fertility is not always great; but great geniuses are always 
fertile. Lessing himself seems very modestly to have been of 
opinion that he had no dramatic genius at all. The passage in 
which this self-condemnation occurs, is curious. 


“I am neither a player nor a poet. I am complimented indeed, not 
seldom, with the latter honourable title. But they do not know me. 
A few dramatic essays that I have ventured do not justify this forward 
generosity with the title of poet. Not every man who takes a pencil in 
his hand, and mixes colours, is a painter. ‘The oldest of these essays of 
mine belong to a period of life when readiness and dexterity are often 
mistaken for genius. In those of a later date, if there be any thing 
tolerable, I am conscious that I owe it all to criticism. 1 do not feel in 
myself that living fountain which by its own strength lifts itself up, by 
its own strength sports and spreads in radiations so rich, so fresh, and so 
pure. With me it is all squeezing and pumping (Ich muss alles durch 
Druckwerk und Roihren aus mir heraus pressen). 1 would be altogether 
poor, cold, and short-sighted, did I not here and there know how to 
borrow modestly from foreign treasures, to warm myself at another man’s 
fire, and to strengthen my sight with the optic glasses of art. I am, 
therefore, always ashamed and angry when I hear any person cry down 
criticism. Criticism, say our very clever young masters, checks genius ; 
whereas I flatter myself, by help of this severe lady, to have done some- 
thing that comes very near genius. I am a lame man whom a philippic 


against crutches cannot particularly edify.”—Hamburgische Dramaturgie, 
the concluding number. 


This is showing one’s weak side to the public (it was a public 
confession) in a style that, had a greater dramatist said it, might 
have fallen conveniently under the category of “ fishing for a 
compliment.” As it is, we must say that there is a great deal of 
meaning in it; that the word genius, however, is a very doubtful 
and dangerous word, and has been justly suspected by all sensi- 
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ble men in this country, from Reynolds to Walter Scott; and 
that taking Lessing on his own confession, it merely proves that 
his dramatic talent, however finished the works it might produce, 
was neither very ready, nor very exuberant. ‘To us it is plain 
that Lessing’s genius was decidedly dramatic. No one will read 
his first juvenile piece, “ Der Junge Gelehrte,” a mere farce, 
without perceiving a fine eye for dramatic situation. Lessing’s 
modest rating of his own talent, indeed, seems to have been of the 
utmost benefit to him, in forming his dramatic style. He was a 
close and intelligent student of stage effect. Neither Aristotle, 
in whom he was deeply read, nor natural genius, which he dis- 
claimed, could teach him this. Wise was the man who could 
always believe that he had much need to be taught ! 

In order to do justice to Lessing as a dramatist, we must con- 
sider in what a state the German stage was before he appeared 
—an estate truly deplorable. On this subject himself will be the 
best spokesman. 

“The best that we Germans have as yet produced are a few Essays of 
young men. Nay, our pedantry is so great that we consider young men 
as the only proper fabricators of theatrical wares. Men have more se- 
rious and worthy employment in the state and in the church. What 
men write should beseem the gravity of men ; a compendium of law or 
philosophy, an erudite chronicle of this or that imperial city, an edifying 
sermon, and such like.” 

This solemn pedantry being, and having long been, so fashionable 
amongst us, let us not be surprised that our elegant literature stands so 
far behind—I will not say the literature of the ancients—but the lite- 
rature of all modern cultivated people ; say what we will, it has a puerile 
and childish cast, in the middle of this eighteenth century, and will, I 
fear, long retain it. Blood and life, colour and fire, we have in some mea- 
sure at last ; but pith and nerve, marrow and bone, are sadly deficient.” — 
Dramaturgie, 1st April, 1768. 

And again, he refers to the subject in the passage on Gottsched 
and his famous pedantry, which we regret we cannot extract. 

Truly of young aspiring talent in these times it might be said, 
as of the miser’s horses,— 

* Fed on this pasture, in this stable born, 
What vast ideas they must have of corn !” 

The work from which the extract above is taken—the Hamburg 
Dramaturgy, contains a series of criticisms on plays acted at 
Hamburg in the years 1767-8. Lessing spent a year here as 
theatrical critic, before he came to Wolfenbiittel. In this work it 
was that Lessing opened that battery against Voltaire which was 
to pave the way for the canonization of Shakspeare in Germany, 
put an end to the unseemly coquetry with France, and unite 
England and Germany as closely in literary, as they are in phy- 
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sical kinship. ‘Twenty years before Goethe, Lessing held up 
Shakspeare to his countrymen as the great dramatic model ; forty 
years before Schlegel, he studied Calderon. Before Schlegel also, 
he studied and appreciated the Greek drama, placing himself— 
where alone it could be studied and appreciated—on Greek 
ground, 

The editors of “ The Greek Theatre” might adopt the following 
passage for a motto. 

“What convinced me that my notions of the drama were right is, that 
by my own independent reflections, I arrived at the same conclusions 
as those which Aristotle has so happily abstracted from the many master- 
pieces of the Greek stage. I have no hesitation in saying (however cer- 
tain people may laugh) that I look upon Aristotle’s work as the infallible 
Euclid of the stage. Of tragedy, in particular, I am ready to prove be- 
yond contradiction, that it cannot move one step from the line of Aristotle 
without moving from its own perfection. 

Lessing’s plays are not only valuable as perfect models of Ger- 
man style, but as living and characteristic pictures of the age in 
which he lived. Emilia Galotti is a stern record of the worth- 
lessness and corruption of petty German princedoms in an age 
where portentous Dubarrydom (as Carlyle phrases it) reigned 
over the half of Europe. Minna von Barnhelm is a fine cabinet 
picture of honest honourable German soldiership during the 
famous seven years’ war. The honesty belongs tv Germany; the 
honour (so Menzel says) peculiarly also, as no one can doubt, to 
Lessing himself. 

Nathan the Wise is that one of Lessing’s dramatic trio which 
(looking not merely to the form but to the inner soul of it) is at 
once the least adapted to English taste, and the most charac- 
teristic of Lessing’s genius; the perfect symbol—the bloom and 
ripe fruit of his whole poetical existence, we may say; but alto- 
gether unfit for the present, though haply not for some future 
and more intellectual stage. 

Southey, in Thalaba and Kehama, has endeavoured to show, 
and we think shown successfully, how something as analogous to 
the spirit of Christian faith, as Platonism, for example, may live and 
flourish in the soul of a Mahometan or a Hindoo; Lessing also, in 
the character of Nathan, a Jew, has done his difficult task better 
than most writers, for Cumberland’s Jew is an utter failure, and so 
are all attempts to endue this race with Christian virtue, whether 
conversive or imaginative. 

As to mere style, which in Lessing’s works has been often and 
deservedly praised, no man possessed more largely than he the 
natural instinct of shaking himself free from all vain entangle- 
ments and useless adornments of words, Simplicity almost to 
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barrenness; precision and point almost to the fault of habitual 
epigram, characterize every page. ‘This appears particularly in 
his fables, which he composed upon a model exactly the reverse 
of La Fontaine. With a native Saxon impulse, he placed himself 
instinctively counter to everything French. In this, Coleridge 
did not surpass him. He knew also well, how completely the 
solidity and simplicity that becomes a German are identical with 
what we are accustomed to admire most in the classic works of 
Greek antiquity. 

But Lessing, we think, erred in the opposite direction to La 
Fontaine, and gave us fables (in plain prose after the old AZsopian 
fashion), which, in aiming at condensation and precision, lose that 
honest breadth of simple narrative, which, within its own narrow 
limits, characterizes the ancient fable. _We may give a few ex- 
amples. 


Tue APE AND THE Fox. 


“¢ «Show mean animal so expert whom I shall not be able to imitate!’ 
boasted the Ape to the Fox. But the Fox replied, ‘And show you me 
an animal, how mean soever, whom the conceit could possess to imitate 

ou!’ 
“ Writers of my country! do you wish that I shall explain myself 
further ?” 
Tue Sparrows. 


“ An old church, where the Sparrows had their nests, was repaired 
When it stood in its new splendour, the Sparrows came back again 
seeking their old habitations ; but they found them all built up. ‘ What 
is the use of this building,’ cried one; ‘it is not worthy that we dwell in 
it,’ cried another. And away they flew.” 


Tne Fox anp THE Srork. 


“ * Now tell me, I pray thee,’ quoth the Fox to the Stork, ‘ what won- 
derful adventures thou hast seen in those far countries thou hast been 
travelling.’ 

“And the Stork forthwith began to name every pool, and every fat 
meadow where he had found the most delicious worms, and the plump- 
est frogs. 

“My friend L. wrote a book of his tour in the North somewhat after 
this fashion.” 

Tut Bowman. 


“A certain man had an excellent bow of ebony with which he shot 
far and surely, and which he prized highly. On one occasion, however, 
looking at it attentively, he said, ‘ You are certainly a little too rade, 
too bald in your simplicity, but that may be mended.’ So he went imme- 
diately to a famous carver, and caused the whole story of Atalanta and’ 
Meleager to be carved upon the bow. Who can deny that this was a 
very proper history to be carved upon a bow ? 

“When the work was done, the joy of the man was great. ‘ Well 
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thou deservest such adornment!’ he said; and being willing to make 
fresh trial of its strength, he drew the string, and the bow broke.” 
Lessing wrote epigrams also—happily, not many. It is an 
idle work, a sort of shooting cleverly at nothing; for an epigram 
writer has no object, unless indeed he hits a person; and this, a 
wise man will rather let alone. The following are characteristic. 


On a Portrait or Freperick THE GREAT. 
“ Spare me the name! 
That lofty mien unlabelled doth proclaim 
The thinker. Aye! a thinker only knew 
To be philosopher and hero too.” 
On Kuopstock. 
** Klopstock is great, sublime, the German Milton, 
All praise the bard, but will they read him ?—No. 
Us common men who walk without a stilt on, 
If you will read, we'll let your praises go.” 
EvigraM on THE Epicram. 
* Pointing again !—and whence this Martial’s mood 
Would’st thou be told ? 
From this and other things I must conclude 
I’m getting op.” 

Such things may be dropped occasionally by accident as it 
were; if a man does not make a business of it, like old Logau. 
However the Germans have a natural talent for stringing isolated 
pearls together, as the Orientals call it. Schiller composed some 
pretty things of this kind, which even Coleridge was not ashamed 
to steal. 

Among the tangible results of Lessing’s many-sided activity, 
we must not forget to mention, and we need only mention, the 
Laocoon. ‘This admirable discourse on the limits of poetry and 
painting may be read even now with pleasure and profit by every 
lover of the arts. In the year 1766, in Germany, it was like all Les- 
sing’s works—a prophecy of better times; an anticipation of the 
present flourishing state of the science of antiquity in Germany ; 
of that living archeology of sympathy and reproduction which the 
names of Boekh and Miller have so exalted. It is to be lamented 
that in this country Greek written literature has hitherto been stu- 
died in a spirit of exclusiveness, sadly to the neglect of the Elgin 
and the Aijgina marbles; whereas it is manifest that Greek art 
is to us the most valuable bequeathment of Greek genius; the 
Christian pulpit superseding the theology and moral philosophy 
of their stage, and the ancient drama in all other qualities of 
dramatic excellence being confessedly eclipsed by the modern ; 
yet in oratory and design they remain unrivalled ; and these sci- 
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ences should be taught generally in all our schools, and expounded 
publicly in all our universities. ‘Then would Lessing and Winc- 
kelmann, Goethe and Miiller of the plastic school, be names of 
more significancy to our classical scholars than they now are. 

To the theological student and inquirer into Christianity, the 
celebrated Wolfenbiittel Fragments above-mentioned, with the 
controversy arising out of them, present a most attractive sub- 
ject of study. Tangible literary result, indeed, there is here none; 
but there is that which, with a candid mind, necessarily leads to 
a result,—a learned and well-pleaded statement on both sides of 
the most important case that can be brought before the moral 
faculties of man for decision. Lessing’s connection with the 
theological literature of Germany, is indeed one of the main fea- 
tures of his literary existence. “I have always remarked,” says 
Nicolai to him (letter 57), “ that you had an itch to come to close 
quarters with the theologians” (einen Kitzel mit den Theologen 
handgemein zu werden) ;—and what is more remarkable, the same 
Nicolai assures us (letter 47), that it was the intention of his spe- 
culative friend, by the publication of the Fragments, to do a service 
to that very orthodox party of the Church who were most severe 
in censuring him, and most loud in condemning. It is certain also 
that Lessing, through his whole life, showed a greater inclination 
to consort with that party in the Church whom we in England call 
Evangelical, than with the Rationalists. When in Hamburg he 
praised the orthodox preacher, Goetze, and gave the go-by to the 
rationalist Alberti, who preached smooth moral doctrine to the 
fashionable taste of the time, as Blair not long afterwards did in 
Scotland. He also expressed himself very strongly against the irre- 
ligious tone, under the influence of the Great Frederick, then fa- 
shionable at Berlin. There was some talk in 1769 of a project by 
Joseph to establish a colony of German literati at Vienna, something 
similar perhaps to what the grand duke Charles afterwards realized 
at Weimar. Nicolai, who was a staunch Protestant, and in theo- 
logy a liberal somewhat of the Blair and Spalding school, was 
inclined to look with suspicion on any project of this kind ema- 
nating from Vienna. Lessing took more comprehensive views, 
and wrote some remarkable lines to Nicolai on the subject, which 
the length of this article will not permit us to extract.* 

“These modern heterodox have no consistency or keeping 
in their system !—* sind tnconsequent,” Lessing used to say; and 
on the same principle of honesty and consistency he defended the 
Trinitarians against the Socinians, Hence the respect with which 


* They will be found in Menzel, D. L. 
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he is always named by Schlegel, Menzel, and some of the most 
religious writers among the German critics. 

Menzel again sees in Lessing a most pious and thoroughly 
Christian man, though he laments that the Fragments should ever 
have been published, to furnish, as they have done, an armoury 
of irreligion to all the Heines, Gutzkows, and Wienbargs, who 
have since set them publicly forward to scoff recklessly at things 
most sacred. But with Menzel, as with most Germans, Chris- 
tianity does not imply revealed religion, an extraordinary system 
essentially different in kind from the regular course of divine pro- 
vidence ; it means, Monotheism, virtue, immortality, as opposed 
to Pantheism, sensualism, absorption into the absolute ; it means, 
according to a distinction which Lessing himself uses, the religion 
which Christ exercised towards God, not the religion whica Chris- 
tians exercise towards Christ. 

Nicolai and Mendelsohn were very wroth with Lessing for 
publishing the Fragments, not, as it should seem, because they 
were more orthodox than Lessing, but because they were fond of 
peace in these matters, and thought that where from the weak- 
ness of human nature, calm discussion was impossible, it was 
better to avoid public discussion altogether. They felt strongly 
perhaps, but applied wrongly, that beautiful sentence of Herder, 
“ Ueber Gorr werd’ ich nie streiten.” 

The worthy bookseller indeed was habitually as shy of theo- 
logical, as Goethe afterwards was of political polemics; and 
indeed it is manifest that the same reasoning applies to both. 
Both are disagreeable to peaceful and poetical minds ; but both 
are necessary on occasion, and will be shunned by weaklings and 
worldlings only. Whether, on any particular occasion, a man 
should rush into the teeth of established opinion, whether poli- 
tical or theological, will always be a question of great difficulty, 
Prudence, and a regard to personal convenience, will often dictate 
silence, where earnest conviction demands and a healthy sincerity 
of temper rejoices in discussion. It is unquestionably more noble 
to err on the side of sincerity and truth, whatever may be the con- 
sequence, 

The contents of the Wolfenbiittel Fragments may be guessed 
by a glance at the titles :— 


1. On the Object which Jesus and his Disciples had in view. 
2. On the Toleration of Deists. 
3. On the Custom of declaiming against human Reason in the Pulpits. 
4, On the Impossibility of a Revelation which all Men could be brought 
to believe with a rational Conviction. 
5. On the Passage of the Red Sea. 
sQ 
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6. That the Books of the Old Testament were not written for the pur- 
pose of revealing a Religion. 
7. On the History of the Resurrection. 


From these titles the theological student will perceive that the 
subjects which Reimar handled are pretty much the same as those 
which had been taken up by his predecessors, the English deists. 
Indeed, there is nothing in this writer of that imaginative, poet- 
ical, or transcendental cast, which is wont to bewilder us in or- 
thodox, as well as the heterodox theologians of later Germany. 
Goethe, Herder, Schiller, Wieland, Richter, Kant, gave every 
thing a swing. Even on the most dry, erudite subjects, no per- 
son could talk in plain prose. But Reimar belongs to the old 
school ; less ambitious of being intellectual, more certain of being 
intelligible. There is no mistaking what he would be at; no 
Hegel, in ambiguity felicitously profound, claimed by Macheineke 
to-day, by Strauss to-morrow. 

This plain-spoken phrase was no objection to Lessing ;— Lessing 
in his zeal for theologizing so perfectly German, in his man- 
ner of theologizing so thoroughly English. His own views of the 
matter are well explained in his own comment on the tracts. 

We regret that our limits compel us to omit Lessing’s own cri- 
ticism on the tracts, and also some choice extracts from the cele- 
brated reply of Goetze, the pastor primarius of Hamburg. 

We do not flatter ourselves to have succeeded by this hasty 
sketch in giving to the reader who has not studied him, a perfect 
idea of Lessing ; but if the student wishes to know him properly, 
he must see him fighting his battles, and in those battles he is not 
to contemplate chiefly the matter of the dispute, but the fine play of 
the muscle, the sure aim of the stroke, the position of the com- 
batant wisely chosen and maintained with a kingly attitude. A 
hireling fencer certainly he is not; but you will often be sur- 
prised, after much preparation, to see this Titan take his stand 
against Jove in behalf of some climbing boy, or a poor penniless 
beggar—some stray heroism on earth not loudly sounded, but 
recorded by an angel in heaven. 

There are few men from whom the professional scholar and 
literary man can drink in a nobler spirit; few who can afford 
more valuable aid in that most difficult task—the formation of a 
literary character. Perhaps Fichte may lecture more scientifically, 
but Lessing gives us more varied and more interesting exempli- 
fications ; he is the very eye of inquiry, the sword of research ; 
the Prometheus Purphoros of the multitudinous world of books, 
a world, which, if one is not taught to use it wisely, instead of 
being an inexhaustible armoury of Pallas, will eat into a man like 
a cancer, and ossify him to the very core. We therefore recur to 
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what we set out with, and urge the study of Lessing upon our 
studious youth, not for that part of him which appears tangibly 
in finished works upon paper, neatly inventoried by historians of 
German literature; but for the spirit of truth-worship which 
breathes in all his works; for those high lessons in the noble art 
of intellectual gladiatorship, which his example supplies. We do 
not wish to overpraise him. We are no blind devotees of Ger- 
man literature. Where, indeed, shall we find in that region the 
breadth of easy strength, the ‘* Lions at play,” which a Rubens 
might paint, and a Shakspeare dramatize? If Goethe was a 
Hercules, Weimar was to him an Omphale, in whose arms the 
man of muscle, before he had performed half his feats, was 
fondled into effeminacy. The poet of Faust had mass and 
luxuriance, but he wanted manliness. Lessing wants mass and 
luxuriance, but he is a beau-ideal of vigour, intellectual and moral. 
Menzel is right when he eulogizes him as the manliest man that 
the Germans have ; and they who study the art of studying under 
him must be accordingly. It is pleasing to trace in him, amid his 
unsettled notions, no wish to destroy what is beyond price in the 
eyes of many. Nota particle of the sneering infidelity, the lite- 
rary baseness, the foul dishonesty of quotation, the vile flippancy, 
and the still viler raillery in the room of reason, that brands the 
school of Voltaire, debases Lessing. We cannot believe that he 
published the Fragments with the design of aiding the cause of 
religion; but we are quite assured that he would not have re- 
lished their modern termination in Strauss. He probably wanted 
to see Christianity defended from the force of all objections that 
had seriously affected himself, and found in the Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments the ‘‘ Origo mali.” In putting forth these papers for 
the solution of theologians, he would not improbably have re- 
joiced in a successful combatant against these corroding doubts ; 
but he never lived to see him armed at all points for the conflict 
with Rationalism and Neology. Had he placed religion in her 
united sovereignty over the feelings, affections and reason, he 
would have done well; but he sought to confine her to the latter, 
which is not half her empire. Archbishop Leighton rightly says, 
‘“* Never be afraid to doubt, if only you have ‘the disposition to 
believe ; and doubt, in order that you may end in believing the 
truth.” ‘To this state the wise archbishop puts a limit. The 
student of Lessing must take this for a motto, 
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Art. II.—1. Letire sur le Saint-siége. Par M. Abbé P. La- 
cordaire, Chanoine honoraire de Paris. (A Letter on the Holy 
See. By the Abbé P. Lacordaire, Honorary Canon of Paris.) 
1838. 


2. Agende fiir die evangelische Kirche in den Koniglich Preus- 
sischen Landen. Mit besonderen Bestimmungen und Zusiitzen 
Sir die Provinz Westphalien und die Rhein Provinz. (Agen- 
dum for the Evangelical Church in the Royal Provinces of 
Prussia. With particular Dispositions and Additions for the 
Provinces of Westphalia and of the Rhine.) Berlin, 1834. 


3. Versuch einer Statistik des Preussischen Staats, bei Voigt. 
(An Essay on the Statistics of Prussia, by Voigt.) 1837. 


AmoncstT the questions agitated in this reforming age of ours, 
by far the most important is that which regards the connection 
between Church and State; though the outcry raised against it 
in some quarters cannot be more justly qualified than as alto- 
gether absurd. On perusing the diatribes on this subject, it is 
impossible to avoid the sad reflection that the dearly-purchased 
experience of ages seems to be at times utterly thrown away upon 
some generations. ‘The ancients, those great masters of political 
wisdom, have left us, on this subject, lessons which should be 
constantly inculcated in these days of forgetfulness. ‘They had, 
for instance, no notion whatever how a State might exist of which 
an established Church should not constitute a vital principle. It 
is true that society has since undergone great alterations, and we 
do not overlook the absolute difference between our religion and 
theirs ; but this circumstance only strengthens our argument, for 
had they, like us, been made partakers of Divine Truth, they 
would have founded their institutions on a basis solid enough to 
oppose an effectual resistance to the assaults of the philosophic 
indifference which undermined their religious establishments, To 
deny, in the first instance, that the State possesses a right to pro- 
nounce on the fundamental dogmas of its religion, is a doctrine 
too absurd to require refutation ; and to demand that the Church 
be abolished, and religious instruction abandoned to the exertions 
of private individuals, or, to speak more correctly, to chance, is, 
in our opinion, a proposition fraught with fatal consequences to 
any State, and to mankind at large. It is our conviction that re- 
ligion, of which the light is reflected on every action of man, 
which leads him, as it were, by the hand from the cradle to the 
tomb, through a dark labyrinth of passion, prejudice, ignorance, 
error, misfortune and political storm, ought to be made the first 
care of all governments, and the moment they betray the least in- 
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difference to it, they forfeit the high commission they have re- 
ceived, to watch over the welfare of their subjects. That the 
indifference of rulers in matters of religion has ever been followed 
by moral degradation, despotism, licence, or anarchy, is attested 
by every page of history. 

These observations lead us to consider the efforts lately made 
by the King of Prussia to establish a national Church with the 
view to consolidate the power of the monarchy, which had just ex- 
perienced a terrible shock from the Roman Catholic party in his 
dominions, The long and furious religious controversy which 
has been carried on with Rome must be well known to all our 
readers; yet, though a moderate library might be formed of the 
publications that have appeared relating to it, the subject is, how- 
ever, still very far from being exhausted. On the contrary, it has 
been much obscured, owing to the partial views taken of it by 
writers influenced by political bias ; and the question of the newly 
established Church in Prussia, the subject of the present article, 
has been very imperfectly adverted to, and, in most cases, entirely 
disregarded. 

Some subordinate questions, bearing upon the subject under 
consideration, are intimately connected with it; and these we 
shall first briefly touch upon as far as our limits will allow. We 
begin by assigning its proper station respectively to each of the 
three parties engaged in this late religious contest—namely, Prus- 
sia, Austria, and the Pope. 

The hostility to Protestantism which has been evinced by the 
House of Hapsburg for centuries, is well known to all who are 
versed in political history. This hatred has ever served Austria 
as a mask for her endeavours to establish her influence in Ger- 
many, to the exclusion of Prussia, the only rival capable of com- 
peting with her for the prize. The latter, whatever may be 
affirmed to the contrary, must be considered as the head of Pro- 
testantism on the continent, her Protestant subjects amounting 
to one half of the Protestant German population ; and in point 
of nationality, she is the first amongst the German states; her 
German population being about ten millions, whilst that of Aus- 
tria may be estimated at no more than six. These advantages of 
religion and nationality united with a high degree of civilization 
and civil liberty, gave Prussia a decided superiority in the time 
of Frederick the Great, who put an end to the Austrian supre- 
macy in Germany. During the French invasion, Austria was 
deprived of the small remnant of her former influence, which she 
had continued to exercise through the Pope, by the authority of 
the latter being then entirely abolished, and a German National 
Catholic Church was established, of which the primate of Frank- 
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furt, Prince Dalberg, one of the most enlightened men of his age, 
became the head. ‘The case was different with regard to Prus- 
sia, who, though humbled to the dust by the reverses of fortune 
she experienced in 1806 and 1807, preserved influence enough 
to rouse subsequently the Germans into driving out their foreign 
masters, 

At the re-establishment of peace in 1815, the former advan- 
tageous situation of Prussia compared with that of Austria, as 
regarded Germany, suffered a very unfavourable change. By the 
acquisition of the Rhenish provinces, and of the Grand Duchy 
of Posen, Prussia, though she extended her external dominion, 
did in fact diminish her internal strength. The Roman Catholic 
inhabitants of these countries, especially of the former, baving 
been again subjected, much against their inclination, to the au- 
thority of Rome, Prussia found a most formidable enemy, not 
only in the Pope, but, through him, in Austria, whose former in- 
fluence over the German confederation was revived at that epoch. 

In order to estimate the extent of the danger which Prussia 
had to apprehend from the Pope, we must view him in his double 
quality—as the head of Romanism on the one part, and, on the 
other, as a general in the service of Austria. 

Great pains have been taken of late, not only on the continent, 
but especially in this country, to propagate the belief, that Ro- 
manism is synonymous with every kind of liberty as well as the 
security and order of the State; than which assertion, triumph- 
antly refuted by history, there can be none advanced more entirely 
groundless. In the language of Popery, the State means the 
Church, and vice versa; excluding the co-existence of any other 
power, not subordinate to it. The orthodox Papists must look 
upon every heretical government as illegal, and as that which they 
are bound in conscience to overthrow. The absolute submission, 
indeed, which the Pope requires from his followers is incompa- 
tible with their duties as subjects of an independent State ; and 
to take one instance out of a thousand, we may refer to the words 
of a Pope’s legate addressed to Casimir III. King of Poland. 
When the latter refused to give the see of Cracow to a Papal 
nominee, saying that he would rather lose a kingdom than comply 
with such a request, the legate replied, that it would be better 
that three kingdoms should perish, than that a word of the Pope 
should be set at nought. ‘This sublime of despotism is linked 
with moral degradation of the worst description; one of the 
Popes, Alexander VI., having boastingly said, that the more 
foolish a religion was the more fitted was it for the people. To 
keep the latter in the most abject slavery is the main object of 
Popery, and this principle was well expressed by a talented sup- 
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porter* of the system, when he represented the State in the form 
of a triangle, the top of which was occupied by the clergy, and 
the body by the king and nobles. The remainder of the nation 
was left out of his construction. No wonder, then, that in what- 
ever country Popery succeeded in establishing its power, it left 
behind its pestilential effects, not to be obliterated for centuries, 
Look at the Roman States, the finest district in the world, con- 
verted by the Romish priesthood into a morass ; look at Spain, 
Portugal, and Poland, during the sway of the Jesuits, still suf- 
fering from its baneful influence. Hence it has been invariably 
the case that whenever a nation has endeavoured to rise from a 
state of degradation, it has always shaken off the Papal yoke. 
And what does Popery say of such spiritual regeneration? Does 
it not always stigmatize it as the tyranny of human reason? Lest 
we should be accused of misrepresenting facts, we extract a pas- 
sage from the letter of Abbé Lacordaire, which stands at the head 
of our article. The Abbé, well known by his controversy with 
Lameunais, is now one of the most distinguished preachers in 
France, and a zealous defender of Papacy. 

* War,” says he, “‘ has been in Europe for fifty years... But where 
is that war? It is higher than opinions, higher than kings, higher than 
vations ; it is between human reason and faith—between Roman Ca- 
tholic and rational power. The Papal See therefore does not join any 
party, does not interfere with any form of government, but keeps up a 
friendly intercourse with every country in which, as for instance in Bel- 
gium and in France, the tyranny of reason has been put down ; it pro- 
tests against the violence offered to Church and conscience wherever, as 
in Spain and Portugal, that tyranny raises its head.”+ 

Now if these high-sounding words be translated into plain 
English, the tyranny of reason, so much complained of, means 
nothing more than a purer sense of religion, liberty of conscience, 
and above all, independence of Papacy: it especially points at 
Protestantism. In the letter first cited, the Abbé affirms posi- 
tively that such is the case, and goes on to say that Rome would 
prefer an alliance with the Greek Church, the most ignorant of 
all that have ever disgraced Christianity by assuming its name, 
The Pope excommunicated the Polish clergy in 1832 for the part 
which they took in the late insurrection. And on what grounds? 
Because some of the Polish clergy considered a National Church 
independent of Rome, as the most conducive to the spiritual wel- 
fare of their country. According to the Abbé Lacordaire, the 
Pope considers the broaching of such opinions more dangerous 


* Orichovius. 
+ Hear the eloquent complaints of Dante, Machiavelli, Petrarca, and Boccacio, all 
Romanists as they were, against this enfeebling system to all virility of mind. 
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than the slavish spirit of the Greek schism, which so well accords 
with that of Romanism; and to bring about an union between 
them is now the policy of the Court of Rome. In the consum- 
mation of this design, the Abbé perceives the only means of saving 
Europe from irreligion. ‘ Make of it” (Greek schism), says he, 
« Protestantism, and it will become in some respects worse than 
Rationalism itself (the tyranny of reason), as it would confirm, by a 
divine sanction, the division of minds. ‘The Greek schism is cer- 
tainly less dangerous than Protestantism.” * 

It would appear that the occupation of Constantinople by 
Russia has found the most zealous supporter in the Pope, for 
this blessed union of both creeds is to be sealed by an Ukase of 
the Czar dated from the city of Constantine the Great. 

Unfortunately, however, for the Abbé Lacordaire, we can assign 
less spiritual motives for the Russian sympathies with Papacy. 
‘The Abbé Lamennais, whose political and religious opinions we 
are however far from partaking, but whose honesty i is above sus- 
picion, adverting to the same subject, says, that the Pope excom- 
municated the Polish clergy as a reward to Russia for having 
guaranteed to him the possession of the provinces called Legations, 
which Austria at that time seemed disposed to take possession of 
for herself. ‘This is probably the more true explanation of the 
Papal policy, the subserviency of which to Austria we shall shortly 
notice. 

The utter helplessness of the Pope in the centre of bis own 
dominions, from which he is in constant dread of being driven by 
his own subjects, has of late become proverbial. In this state of 
things, the great influence which he still exercises in some foreign 
countries, and especially the formidable resistance which he re- 
cently made in the contest with Prussia, would appear an anomaly, 
were it not certain that the Pope is actually a subservient agent 
in the hands of Austria. ‘The times when the thunderbolts of the 
Vatican humbled to the dust the Emperors of Germany are long 
past; the Popes have now in their turn found masters in the Em- 
perors of Austria; very mild ones, it is true, but still masters. 
We have already stated one fact in support of this assertion, and 
a few more will place it beyond doubt. About the close of the 
last century, a Pope travelled to Vienna, in order to implore, 
though in vain, Joseph II. not to prosecute his ecclesiastical 
reform commenced by the abolition of monastic orders, The 


* By this the Abbé implies Protestantism itself, not that absurd system gendered 
by the young liberty of German intellect running into every monstrous night-mare 
imagining, which we intend to demolish, from Semler to Strauss, in every one of its 
hydra heads. This, as we have recently ‘pointed out, is the spawn of Deism, aud is 
disowned entirely by Protestants, both in name and principles, 
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Romish clergy in Austria must be very tolerant, and say nothing 
against mixed marriages, about which such an outcry was raised 
in Prussia, and which subject we have noticed in No. xtiv. The 
members of the imperial family often intermarry with Protestants, 
and even with Greeks, and the validity of such unions is never 
questioned. When on the occasion of the death of the Lutheran 
consort of the Archduke Charles, the monks of the Capucin con- 
vent, which contains the vaults of the imperial family, ventured to 
express some scruples about admitting the body, the Emperor Fran- 
cis told them to be quiet,on pain of being abolished. This subser- 
viency of Rome to Austria has much increased of late, since the lat- 
ter has become an immediate neighbour of the Pope, whom it 
supports against his own subjects, and whom it might deprive of a 
part of his dominions. The cabinet of Vienna avails itself of the in- 
fluence it possesses over Papacy either to extend its political power, 
or to keep down countries the allegiance of which to the house 
of Austria seems doubtful. With this view, the order of Jesuits 
has been revived, and an attempt was made to introduce them into 
Hungary, but was successfully opposed by the people on consti- 
tutional grounds ; but in provinces not enjoying the benefit of a 
constitution, as in Galicia, the Jesuits have been established since 
1815. These moral poisoners of ‘nations, now no less dangerous 
than the Northern Colossus to the civilization of Europe, have 
been also planted in some of the minor German states bordering 
on Prussia, and which are under the exclusive influence of Austria. 

Backed on one side by the powerful support of Austria, and 
on the other by the advanced ranks of the well-disciplined army 
of Loyola, the Pope came forward after the peace of 1815 to 
negociate with the cabinet of Berlin in favour of the Romish 
Church in the Rhenish provinces, ‘The conditions he proposed 
must have been very exorbitant, since five full years elapsed before 
the parties concluded an agreement. ‘The Pope’s bull, De Salute 
Animarum issued on the 16th of July, 1821, and soon after sanc- 
tioned (the 23rd of April) by the King of Prussia, must be re- 
garded as the Prussian concordat. ‘The conditions are most un- 
favourable for Prussia, when contrasted by similar agreements 
contracted by the smaller German states; and on its contents 
being made known it excited the greatest astonishment ; for what- 
ever was clear in the document, gave immense advantages to the 
Romish See, whilst the remainder was, couched in ambiguous 
terms, from which much evil subsequently originated. By this 
concordat, the Pope obtained the right to nominate, during six 
months of the year, all prebendaries, deans, and provosts ; and 
during the other six months, the nomination was eutrusted to the 
bishops of Cologue, Treves, Paderborn, and Munster. In ques- 
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tions of organization only, was the royal placet required. Besides 
these great advantages, the Romish Church was rendered entirely 
independent of the political government, not only in matters of 
religion, but even in its revenue, by the enactments of the Diet 
of the German Confederation, guided at that epoch by the in- 
fluence of Austria. 

Prussia was at that time in a very perplexing situation, owing 
in the first instance to the imprudent promise she had made, in 
the hour of her distress, to introduce a representative form of go- 
vernment; which if granted, must, considering the heterogeneous 
character of her subjects, have ended in the dissolution of the 
monarchy. The dissatisfaction which followed the non-perform- 
ance of this promise was very considerable; and almost every 
German state found itself in the same predicament. The fear 
that social order in Germany might be disturbed by internal revo- 
lutions was not a vain one; and the Austrian cabinet availed 
itself with great skill of this apprehension, to draw her Prussian 
rival into adopting coercive measures to suppress the political 
excitement of the Germans. On the same grounds, Prussia was 
persuaded to grant the Romish Church such exorbitant privileges, 
forgetful that Ultramontanism associated in the minds of the 
Germans with every species of bigotry and ignorance, would only 
serve to promote the views of her antagonist. ‘The decay of Prus- 
sian influence in Germany, and which is now almost extinct, may 
be dated from that epoch. 

The imperium in imperio, introduced into Prussia with the es- 
tablishment of the Romish Church, the cabinet of Berlin endea- 
voured at first to soften down by promoting the diffusion of 
knowledge, by an enlightened system of education in the schools 
and universities, by the impartial administration of justice, aud 
by a comparatively free press. The plan was attended with 
marked success, so long as affairs were directed by Prince Har- 
denberg ; but the death of this distinguished statesman in 1830, 
and that pression du dehors, consequent on the many political re- 
volutions that broke out at that epoch in different countries, 
wrought a total change in the policy of Prussia. She now cor- 
dially joined Austria in passing measures devised by the diet of 
Confederation in 1832, for the subversion of all public liberties. 
Austria, who had remained stationary for the three last centuries, 
and had consequently no improvements to check, was the only 
gainer by it; whilst Prussia, whom the Germans had been ac- 
customed to look upon as their leader in the advancement of na- 
tional civilization and political power, fougd that their minds were 
alienated from her, and that her influence on the affairs of the 
Confederation had sustained a most serious injury, Prince Met- 
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ternich, who had been waiting all along for this catastrophe, then 
perceived that the time was arrived for overwhelming his Prus- 
sian rival, and he accordingly let loose the Pope and his host of 
priests upon him. The first blow was aimed at the cause of en- 
lightenment by ruining the college of theology at the University 
of Bonn, under pretence that the ‘doctrine of Hermes, one of its 
professors, was heretical. The fact is, he taught that the tenets 
of Romanism are not contrary to the postulates of reason, a doc- 
trine which, previous to 1832, had been found so good, that it 
was even expounded at Rome. Professor Giinther at Vienna 
goes a step farther and teaches that Romanism is in accordance 
with the postulates of reason, and yet it was by no means the 
Pope’s intention to excommunicate him. But this was, as is evi- 
dent, a mere mask for attacking the Protestant religion. ‘The 
second act of this drama was the affair of mixed marriages, which 
we pass over, as the subject has been amply discussed ina former 
article of this Review.* The only plausible ground of complaint 
against the Prussian government in this disgraceful conduct of 
the Romish clergy, is the forcible removal, ‘without a previous 
trial, of the Archbishop Baron Droste from the see of Cologne, 
The extraordinary circumstances attending this measure may how- 
ever palliate it; as there existed no doubt as to the guilt of the 
archbishop, who acted in open defiance of the laws which he had 
engaged to respect, and had actually declared war, by seditious 
appeals to the people. He was treated as a prisoner of war. 
There cannot be any doubt that he was the agent of a foreign in- 
trigue, ready to take advantage of any popular excitement in case 
of his trial, and this is evident from the character of the deputa- 
tion sent by the Westphalian nobility to implore the king to bring 
the archbishop to a trial, which deputation was headed by a rela- 
tion to Prince Metternich. Bavaria, under its priest and Jesuit 
ridden king, was the hot-bed of this intrigue, and from thence the 
Rhenish provinces were filled with inflammatory pamphlets, 
which, but for the timely interference of Prince Metternich, must 
infallibly have led to open war. 

These machinations of the Romish Church assumed a very 
serious character, uot only through the active co-operation of Ba- 
varia, to which we have already, alluded, but also through the 
threatening attitude taken by Belgium, which is at this moment 
the chief seat of the Jesuitical propaganda, and whence some dis- 
ciples of Loyola were actually smuggled into Rhenish Prussia. 
To the same dark source of intrigue, and especially to the more 
direct influence of the Jesuits established in Galicia, may be 


* See No, XLIV. 
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traced the counterpart acted by the Archbishop of Gnesen and 
Posen, M. Dunin, with regard to mixed marriages, which affair 
commenced as soon as that of Cologne was over. As this ques- 
tion is intimately connected with the subject under consideration, 
and has not yet been mentioned in this Journal, we think it ad- 
visable to give a few details concerning it. 

In the Grand Duchy of Posen, children born of mixed mar- 
riages were to follow, not as in the Rhenish provinces, the reli- 
gion of the father, but that of either parent, Protestant or Catho- 
lic, as might be agreed upon by the parties. ‘To such marriages 
the Romish clergy were accustomed to grant their benediction, 
without exacting any promise from the Catholic party that the 
children should be absolutely educated in the Roman creed. 
This practice, which the Prussian law renders compulsory on the 
clergy, had continued without resistance on their part since 1815, 
in which year the Grand Duchy of Posen, which had been sepa- 
rated from Prussia by Napoleon in 1807, was again made a part of 
her dominions. The practice would have no doubt been quietly 
continued, as the natives of the duchy being for the most part 
Poles, both Catholic and Protestant, and frequently united by 
family ties, members of the same family often belong to different 
Christian persuasions ; had it not been for the unexpected opposi- 
tion raised by M. Dunin, the Archbishop of Posen and Gnesen. 
This prelate, who, like his predecessors, had all along suffered 
mixed marriages to be blessed by his clergy, now affected scru- 
ples of conscience, and felt himself bound to proclaim such 
unions to be contrary to the spirit of Romanism, and to the laws 
of the Catholic Church guaranteed to it in the Grand Duchy of 
Posen in 1815. It seems, however, that he was at first not quite 
certain of his right, as instead of denouncing by his own spiritual 
authority the practice in question as illegal, he applied to the 
king for permission to do so, remarking that the existing laws of 
the Prussian monarchy were at variance with the papal decrees 
—namely, with the breve of Benedict XIV. issued to the Polish 
bishops in 1748, and with that of Pius VIII. issued in 1830 
to the Archbishop of Cologne, which condemned in strong 
terms the practice actually prevailing in the matter of mixed mar- 
riages. With regard to the breve first mentioned, the Prussian 
ministry observed to M. Dunin that it had been subsequently ab- 
rogated by the Polish diets; and with reference to the second, 
that it in no way binds him, having been exclusively intended for 
the Rhenish provinces, with which the grand Duchy, from the pe- 
culiar character of its national institutions, had no analogy what- 
ever, either political or religious. Should a different meaning be 
attached to that document, it might be affirmed with equal justice 
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that some particular clause in the concordat between Rome and 
Berlin would be obligatory to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
which is too absurd a doctrine to be thought of. In another ap- 
plication addressed personally to the king, besides the foregoing 
arguments, the archbishop urged, and we think with more justice, 
that the Romish Church ought not to be compelled to administer 
the sacrament of marriage in direct violation of its principle ; 
that should the compulsion be enforced, he would allow his 
clergy, but on the condition, sine qué non, of both parties taking 
a solemn engagement that their children should be educated in 
the Roman Catholic religion. From this latter source have 
arisen all the difficulties both here and in the Rhenish provinces, 
and we think that the Prussian government has been decidedly in 
the wrong on this point. By compelling the Romish clergy to 
bless mixed marriages, the officiating of a Protestant priest alone 
being deemed insufficient to ensure the validity of the marriage, 
the king actually encroached on the spiritual prerogative of the 
Pope, whilst the abandonment of this condition would have as 
fully answered the purpose. It is thus that affairs of this kind 
are managed in Russia, and Rome does not venture to object to 
the practice. There children born of mixed marriages must ab- 
solutely be brought up in the Greek creed, and the matrimonial 
tie is considered binding though administered by a Greek priest 
alone. On this account marriages between Protestants and 
Greeks, or the latter and Roman Catholics, are very scarce in 
Russia, as the persons contracting them know beforehand all the 
consequences of such unions, 

These communications between the Archbishop of Gnesen and 
Posen and the cabinet of Berlin took place towards the close of 
the year 1837, and as diplomatic negociations between the latter 
and the see of Rome, on the subject of mixed marriages, were 
still going on, it was expected that both parties would at length 
come to a mutual friendly understanding. M. Dunin, however, 
did not wait for the result, but as if all his previous correspond- 
ence were a mere manceuvre to enable him to take more decided 
steps, he began to act in open defiance of the government by ad- 
dressing the following circular, dated Posen, 17 February, 1838, 
to the clergy of his diocese :— 


“Reminded by the allocution which the visible head of our holy 
Church Pope Gregory XVI. delivered on the 10th of December last 
year, and in which he condemns as perverse the practice introduced into 
the kingdom of Prussia with regard to mixed marriages, of a former bull, 
much esteemed by us, addressed to the primate, the archbishops and bishops 
of the ancient kingdom of Poland, and ordered to be observed in all 
times, namely, that no Roman Catholic willing to enter the matrimonial 
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state with a dissenter, and vice versd, shall be admitted to the sacrament 
of marriage, performed according to the ritual of the Romish Church, 
until he shall produce sufficient guarantees to the following effect : 

“ 1, That every child born of such marriage shall be bred up in the 
Roman Catholic religion. 

**2. That the Roman Catholic party shall be secured from all attempts 
at conversion. 

“3. That there shall exist some hope that the dissenting party will be 
brought within the pale of the Roman Church. 

** That such is the Catholic doctrine, is proved by the more recent 
breve of Pius VIIL., dated in 1830, beginning with Litteris altero abhinc 
anno, which was issued at the request of the bishops of the western pro- 
vinces of Prussia, allowing the clergy to give their benediction only 
under the above-mentioned conditions. Yet as sad experience shows 
that in many places priests have forgotten that injunction, do not won- 
der therefore, reverend fathers, that your archbishop, who is called by the 
Holy Spirit to watch over the sanctuary of Christ, whilst lamenting such 
frequent sacrilegious administration of the sacrament of marriage, should 
decree penalties against the transgressors of this law, that at least the 
present and future spiritual fathers may be deterred from a similar sacri- 
legious distribution of the sacrament to those who are unworthy of it, 
(a sacramento indignis sacrilege administrando.) 

* For this reason we suspend, dating from the present moment, every 
priest in our diocese from his clerical function, office, and benefice (sus- 
pendimus ab omni ordine, officio, et beneficio, ipso facto), who shall in defi- 
ance of the literal meaning of the above-mentioned decrees of the Holy 
Church, dare to administer the sacrament of mixed marriages ; that is, 
of a Catholic with a Dissenter, and vice versd, according to the Roman 
ritual,—or to give his approbation in any way to the said marriages; un- 
less the dissenting party offers first a sufficient security that all children 
of such marriage will be educated in the Catholic religion. We subject 
to the same penalties every priest who shall not exert himself to his ut- 
most power, in order to impress on the minds of his flock that such mar- 
riages are illicit, and strictly forbidden by the Church (talia matrimonia 
esse prorsus illicita et ab ecclesia severe prohibita).” 


It requires little attention to perceive that the archbishop, by 
the above document, went beyond the limits of his spiritual au- 
thority. Instead of a passive resistance, he recommended to his 
clergy, under severe penalties, an active propaganda amongst the 
Protestant population. By threatening every refractory priest 
with the loss of his office and benetice, he acted in direct oppo- 
sition to the existing laws, which do not admit of such proceed- 
ings but with the concurrence of the civil authorities. Upon 
such grounds the circular of the archbishop was cancelled by 
the ministerial order, dated 25th June, 1838, and an injunction 
issued that the existing laws regarding mixed marriages should 
remain in force. ‘The conduct of the government towards M. 
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Dunin was marked with more moderation than in the case of the 
Archbishop of Cologne: he was neither to be suspended from 
his office nor forcibly removed from his see, until he should have 
had first a fair trial. But now a new difficulty arose, as to who 
should try him. The archbishop insisted upon his immunity of 
civil tribunals, affirming that he was amenable to ecclesiastical 
courts alone. ‘This privilege the Polish clergy had long tried to 
assert in ancient Poland, uutil it was at length decreed that being 
citizens of a free state, they were amenable, like every other indi- 
vidual, to the tribunals of laymen, for offences not of an ecclesi- 
astical nature. It appears that the Prussian government acted 
upon this decision, and deeming the archbishop guilty of a 
breach of the existing laws, ordered him to be tried by the upper 
tribunal of Posen, which condemned him to six months’ impri- 
sonment in a fortress. The following paragraph, which appeared 


in the official gazette of Berlin, explains the ulterior history of 
this sentence :— 


“The sentence of the upper tribunal of Posen, pronounced on the 
28th February, 1839, against the Archbishop Dunin, in consequence of 
his appeal, made on the 23d of April, to the king’s mercy for a mitiga- 
tion of it, was modified by a ministerial order of the 20th of May this 
year, so that the six months’ imprisonment in a fortress was cancelled, 
and the removal of the archbishop from his see delayed, until it could 
be ascertained whether there did not exist some means of conciliating 
the duties of this office, such as the archbishop conceives them, with the 
existing laws. As in the actual state of things the archbishop could 
not be permitted to return to his diocese, he was informed that he must 
not leave Berlin without permission from the minister for ecclesiastical 
affairs, but that he might, after a previous communication with the said 
minister, betake himself to any place he should choose in the Prussian 
dominions. Contrary to this royal prohibition, repeated in a cabinet 
order of the 10th of September, the archbishop secretly left Berlin on 
the 3rd of October, and returned to Posen, in order to take possession of 
his see. This fresh act of disobedience compelled the royal government 
to remove for a second time the archbishop from his see. In conse- 
oe of a royal order he was removed, and confined in the fortress of 

Jolberg until it shall be otherwise determined.” 

There cannot be a doubt that M. Dunin was throughout the 
whole affair urged by foreign influence to pursue a line of con- 
duct so much at variance with the frank, generous and honest 
character, which even the opponents of this prelate allow him to 
possess. But such is the nature of Papacy that, like every un- 
principled despotism, it must ultimately bring dishonour upon 
those who devote themselves to its interests. ‘The Pope eulo- 


gized to the skies the conduct of M. Dunin, in an allocution 
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delivered on the 13th of September, last year, in which, amongst 
other things, he said— 

‘* We take heaven and earth to witness, and we bitterly lament what- 
ever has been done to the prejudice of the Catholic faith in the kingdom 
of Prussia. One circumstance, however, brings us relief in our afflic- 
tion, namely, the unshaken firmness which the Archbishop of Posen and 
Gnesen, a worthy champion like the Archbishop of Cologne, has shown 
in defending religion and the discipline of the Church in the matter of 
mixed marriages.” 

After the removal of the archbishop, the General Consistory 
of Posen ordered on the 10th of October a general mourning, 
prohibiting the use of organs, bells and music in all churches, and 
calling upon the faithful to carry the mourning into their do- 
mestic circles. This measure is alluded to in the following terms, 
in a letter dated Posen, the 15th of October, last year :— 


** Last Sunday, after church service, it was announced from all the 
pulpits that, in consequence of the forcible removal of the archbishop, a 
general mourning is to take place. Henceforth the ringing of bells and 
music are to cease. It has also been enjoined to all the faithful that 
they should observe mourning in private. Letters from the country 
mention that the clergy, on account of the mourning, refuse to bless 
marriages, which must at least be celebrated without. Those who know 
how much importance the Polish peasantry attach to the wedding mu- 
sic, will easily imagine the great sensation produced amongst them by 
this prohibition. After the departure of the archbishop, a decree lett 
by him was immediately published, suspending from their functions the 
chapters of Posen and Gnesen, leaving them only curam animarum. All 
ecclesiastical government is therefore disordered ; it exists no longer.”— 
Swabian Mercury, 27th October. 

The result of all these proceedings, as in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces, was an extraordinary excitement amongst the people, thus 
led to confound the intrigues of Rome with the persecution of 
their nationality, and little was wanting to set the country in a 
blaze,—a consummation devoutly desired by the Pope. For 
what would be the consequence of an insurrection at the present 
moment in the grand duchy of Posen, which would spread con- 
flagration through the Prussian dominions?'—That Russia and 
Austria would interfere with an armed force, as they are bound to 
do by the treaty concluded at Miinchen-Gratz, in 1835, between 
the three powers, should an insurrection break out in any pro- 
vince of ancient Poland. Austria would seize upon Silesia, torn 
from her by Frederick the Great, and Russia upon the grand 
duchy of Posen; and this would precisely answer the views of 

the Pope, to whose sympathy for the Czar, and his preference 
given to the Greek schism over Protestantism, we have already 
referred. This would also be in accordance with the rallying 
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watchword of the Jesuits, who used to say that it was better to 
give Poland over to the Muscovites than to the heretics. Our 
opinion is fully borne out by the recent conduct of the Pope 
towards the Emperor of Russia. In the beginning of the last 
year, no fewer than four millions of Poles belonging to the Greek 
church, though acknowledging the Pope as their head, were com- 
pelled to exchange him for the Czar, and some of the refractory 
priests were either banished to Siberia or incorporated as pri- 
vates with the regiments of the line. And what said the Pope to 
this violence of conduct? Did he protest then as boldly as he 
did in reference to the King of Prussia? Nothing of the kind. 
He condescended to crouching flattery, having said, among other 


things in his allocution, delivered on the 22nd of November, last 
year— 


“We have taken every possible step to remedy this state of things, 
and we will yet address ourselves to the mighty Emperor, because we 


expect from his impartiality, from his noble and generous character, that 
he will listen to our appeals and wishes.” 


The Emperor, however, caused the Pope to be told that unless 
he remained quiet, he would at once put an end to his authority 
in Poland, by appointing a Pope of his own, and immediately 
prohibited the Polish bishops from holding any intercourse what- 
ever with the see of Rome. The fact is that some of the bishops, 
instead of shepherds, proved wolves, and had sold their sheep 
long before their congregations were aware of it; the abject igno- 
rance in which the Romish priesthood keep the people prevent- 
ing them from perceiving the truth, ‘Thus it appears that the 
degrading system of Popery proves a two-edged sword, with 
which it destroys both itself and its followers; and in this we 
must perceive the finger of Providence, which grants success 
ultimately to a just cause alone. 

The little we have said respecting the proceedings of the 
Romish clergy in Prussia, is sufficient to justify the assertion that 
had they been suffered to run their full course, the ruin of the 
Prussian Protestants would have been inevitable. This suppo- 
sition becomes certainty, when we contrast the strict soldier-like 
discipline of the Romish church with the disunited state of the 
Protestants. The Roman Catholic clergy enjoys in Prussia 
many advantages not possessed by the Protestant, and compared 
with the latter is enormously rich. The Roman Catholic clergy 
numbers two archbishops, two prince bishops (Fiirst-Bischofe), 
three bishops, eight suffragan-bishops (Weih- Bischofe), twenty-five 
prelates, ninety-nine canons, ‘The total number amounts to 8539 ; 
whilst the Protestants have only four bishops, 369 superinten- 
dents, and 5720 prebendaries. ‘The Roman Catholic population 
T2 
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and the Protestant are as 5 to 8, there being five millions of the 
former, and ouly eight of the latter; but this numerical disparity 
is fully compensated by the advantages which we have already 
mentioned are possessed by the former. Add to this the support 
of the Pope, of Austria, of Bavaria, and of the Jesuits, and no 
doubt can remain that in a contest between Romanism and Pro- 
testantism, the latter must inevitably succumb. This was the 
fate of their Protestant neighbours in Poland, who, though at one 
time more numerous than the Romanists, were yet entirely op- 
pressed, owing chiefly to the want of union amongst themselves. 

These weighty considerations confirmed the King of Prussia in 
his former resolution of cementing a union between his Protes- 
tant subjects, Lutheran and Calvinist, The task he had imposed 
upon himself was a difficult one; all similar attempts formerly 
made having failed owing to the resistance of the Protestants 
themselves. It would appear that as far back as the year 1798 
the King entertained this wish, having then commissioned three 
priests of the Lutherans and Calvinists respectively to consult 
together, and suggest means for the accomplishment of the union. 
Their labours seem to have been interrupted by the subsequent 
misfortune which befel Prussia, as nothing further was heard of 
them. After the peace of 1815 another commission was ap- 
pointed for the same purpose, composed of the most distinguished 
divines, and the result of their joint exertions during five conse- 
cutive years was an Agendum or New Liturgy, which was first 
introduced into the cathedral at Berlin in 1821. The Church 
thus established was called ‘‘ Evangelical.” 

The principle upon which, according to this Agendum, the 
Calvinist and Lutheran Churches were to unite, was the adoption 
of a common ritual as regarded the outward form of worship, 
without compelling either party to abjure any of their funda- 
mental dogmas. ‘The principal difference between the two con- 
sists in the words used in the Lord’s Supper; the Lutheran form 
being, “ This is the body and blood of Christ ;” that of the Cal- 
vinist or rather the Evangelical Church being, “ This represents 
the body and blood of Christ.” Such is at least the sense, if not 
the very words. The royal family themselves belonged to the 
Calvinist persuasion, of which the followers amount to scarcely 
one third of the Lutherans. 

The Agendum was not introduced into the Lutheran churches 
by compulsion, as some affirm was the case, for the very obvious 
reason that every individual in Prussia being trained to the use of 
arms, the Lutherans, as by far the most numerous, could have 
easily resisted any attempt of the kind; nor were any measures 
taken to procure its immediate general adoption. On the con- 
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trary, the government addressed itself to consistories of every 
province, which had been invited to consult all the members of 
the clerical body to take into consideration scruples of con- 
science, long-established church practice, and the customs pre- 
vailing in different localities. The project, as had been antici- 
pated, met with much opposition, in part arising from conscien- 
tious motives, in part from a philosophic indifference, with which 
the promoters of the new reform were themselves charged. Upon 
the whole, however, the result was favourable to the government, 
as a great majority of the Lutherans embraced the new liturgy 
without reservation. Such, at least, is the statement of recent 
writers on Prussia, and especially of the one whose statistical 
work stands third in the list of publications at the head of this 
article. We have ourselves had opportunities of conversing on 
this subject with Lutheran clergymen, and they have usually ex- 
pressed themselves in these words; “ Why, the difference is so 
insignificant, that I have no objection to adopt the Agendum.” 
Full thirteen years were taken up in endeavours to persuade 
the Protestants of various shades to adopt the new liturgy; and 
it was not till 1834, that the king, assisted by the ecclesiastical 
advisers of the crown, published an edict giving the sanction of a 
national law to the Agendum, thenceforth to be obligatory to the 
Protestant clergy in the Prussian dominions. The Agendum 
then republished differs from that which appeared for the first 
time in 1821 only by the introduction of some additional pieces, 
exclusively referring to the Protestants of Westphalia and of the 
Rhine. ‘These concern only certain outward forms of worship, 
principally sanctioned by custom, and which are to continue ob- 
ligatory only in these localities. The royal edict is a document 
of great importance in this matter, and contains both a justifica- 
tion of the measure, and a succinct narrative of the proceedings 
connected with it. We reprint here the principal part of it, as 
it appeared along with the Agendum published at Berlin in 1834, 
“* Our ancestors, as well as all other sovereigns who, at the time of 
the Reformation of the Church, accepted, together with their subjects, 
the restored, pure, evangelical doctrine, soon discovered that there ex- 
isted an urgent necessity for introducing into their territories certain 
Church ordinances and agenda, which, without infringing on the dearly- 
bought liberties of belief and conscience, should produce a salutary 
unanimity in the forms of the Church service, and should set a limit to the 
rapidly spreading licence of opinion which is entirely opposed to the ob- 
ject of the Reformation. By means of these Church agenda, drawn up 
principally by distinguished divines, and under the especial guidance, 
and with the counsel, or, at least, in the spirit of the Reformers, and 
introduced by the sovereign sanction and command, an almost general 
unanimity in matters appertaining to Divine service was diffused through- 
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out the Evangelical Churches then forming themselves through Ger- 
many, inasmuch as these agenda were all regulated according to the 
same principles. For centuries these excellent Church ordinances main- 
tained themselves in their original form and holy usages; but in pro- 
portion as erroneous views of Church affairs, a spirit of innovation, luke- 
warmpess and indifference continually gained ground, they fell by 
degrees into such great decay and oblivion, that in most places scarcely 
a traditional recollection of them was preserved, It had long been the 
heartfelt wish of all those who seriously desired the internal peace and 
firm unity of the Evangelical Church, that some bounds should be set 
to the disorder and licence arising from the above-named causes. There 
was but one means of effecting it, and this was to endeavour, before all, 
to rescue those truly Christian ordinances existing in the Evangelical 
Church from oblivion, and to restore them to life, having, however, at 
the same time, due and sufficient regard to the necessary requisitions 
of the age. This consideration was the original cause of the Church 
Agendum, which appeared first at the close of the year 1821, and sub- 
sequently with improvements and alterations for the cathedral at Berlin. 
The approbation bestowed upon this Agendum, which was drawn up 
according to the above principles by several esteemed divines, enjoying 
a high reputation, and who were well acquainted with our views, imme- 
diately excited the repeatedly expressed desire that measures should be 
speedily taken for the general diffusion of the same. In order to pro- 
mote this, there soon after appeared the preliminary requisition approved 
by us, and addressed to the clergy of every province, in which they were 
called upon to declare themselves either for or against the reception of 
the same. Notwithstanding the violent and unjust attacks of the oppo- 
nents of the Agendum, the result might still be called most favourable, 
as by far the greater number of the Evangelical Churches in a very short 
space of time declared themselves in its favour. In order, however, to 
justify the non-acceptance of the Agendum, many scruples were brought 
forward, and wishes expressed, often of a very contradictory nature, 
as would necessarily be the case under the prevailing circumstances, 
some of which were grounded on local considerations, and some had 
their rise in attachment to established custom, or other considerations, 
associated with a variety of other motives. In order, therefore, to pro- 
ceed in this matter, as it was our wish to do, with all possible indul- 
gence, and at the same time with due regard to provincial customs, which 
Were appealed to in the exposition of many of the said wishes, so far as 
by their nature they needed not to be viewed as in any respect unfitting, 
we caused such scruples and proposals to be collected and arranged by 
the provincial consistorial courts, in order then to be submitted to the 
careful consideration and judgment of a special committee, consisting of 
the spiritual council of the provincial consistory and of several of the 
most esteemed divines of the province, and we further ordered that the 
result of this proceeding should be reported to us by the council for ec- 
clesiastical affairs. Accordingly, after a similar process had taken place 
in the provinces of the Rhine and those of Westphalia, though modified 
according to the constitution of the Church in those districts, we ordered 
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the proposed and accepted acquiescence in this new and still further im- 
proved Church Agendum, which we had caused to be prepared in order 
that thenceforth the whole might appear in better and more appropriate 
connection to be received. Such objections as were grounded only upon 
one-sided views and wishes, and did not contribute to the general con- 
firmation of the whole, were not included, in order that the greatest pos- 
sible universality, the fundamental principle of the Agendum, should be 
preserved. At the same time both the provincial consistories were in- 


structed to proceed respecting them with due consideration, and provided 
with full power to that effect.” 


The royal edict was accompanied by a short introduction, 
drawn up by four ecclesiastical councillors of state, all eminent 
by their learning and high station—namely, Drs, Eylert and Ne- 
ander, both evangelical bishops, Dr. Ehrenberg, and Dr. There- 


min. Their approbation of the Agendum is expressed in the 
following terms: 


** We feel ourselves bound, as the ordained and appointed ministers 
of the Word, to declare further, that, according to our firm conviction, 
the Agendum fully agrees in all its parts with the precepts of the Holy 
Scriptures as the sole rule of faith in our evangelical Church, as well as 
with the precepts of the same derived therefrom.”* 


After a minute examination into the different parts of the 
Agendum, we do not hesitate to subscribe to the opinion above 


expressed. We have looked in vain for those articles of the 
Agendum in which, as some of its opponents assume, it is said 
that love is inculcated towards the king, and only praise to God. 
The endeavours of some members of this opposition to bring the 
Evangelical Church into ridicule may be traced either to the po- 
litical persecution they had suffered, which originated from en- 
tirely different causes, or to the religious scepticism, indifference, 
and cosmopolitism, so much advocated by some writers of the 
modern German schools. ‘The Jewish Heine, for instance, 
affecting the wit of Voltaire, sarcastically assailed it in the fol- 
lowing words :— And the king’s Agendum, carried on the wings 
of the red eagle, third class, flies from church steeple to church 
steeple.” The king did in fact confer that order on many clergy- 
men who had distinguished themselves by their zeal in promoting 
the union of the two principa! Protestant creeds, which was un- 
questionably a highly meritorious and patriotic work ; nor can we 
attach any blame to the conduct of either party so far as it was 


* ,.++ fihlen wir uns verpflichtet, als verordnete und berufene Diener des Wortes, 
noch zu erkliren, dass, nach unserer fester Ueberzeugung, die Agende mit den Lehren 
der heiligen Schrift als der alleinigen Glaubensnormen unserer evangelischen Kirche, 
so wie mit dem daraus entnommenen Lehrbegriffe derselben in allen Theilen, vollig 
ubereinstimmt. 
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actuated by conscientious motives, which there is every reason to 
believe was the case in most instances. 

The only part of the Agendum which to us seems objection- 
able is that clause in the ordination of priests, by which they are 
obliged to take an oath not only to fulfil the duties of citizens 
towards the State, but also to denounce traitorous designs con- 
ceived against the sovereign. The same objection attaches to 
the absolute condition enforced upon them, that they must be of 
unquestionable northern origin. Our objection is not grounded 
on the nature of these conditions, which may be good in them- 
selves as dictated by political prudence, but exclusively on their 
being included in an oath in which they are erroneously enume- 
rated amongst the fundamental dogmas of Christianity. 

The Agendum having been willingly accepted by a great ma- 
jority of Protestants, and having, by the royal sanction, acquired 
the force of a fundamental law of the country, it followed, as a 
matter of course, that transgressors against it should be visited by 
corresponding penalties. No government could possibly exist 
should such right be denied to it. In countries where the people 
themselves enact their own laws, this right is never questioned. 
In Prussia there does not exist any legislative body to check the 
will of the sovereign, but this circumstance does not change the 
nature of the case; it only represents the king as a persona mo- 
ralis, a collective body, a parliament whose authority is acknow- 
ledged by the nation, Prussia, however, is only a nominal auto- 
cracy, the king being himself the first servant of the law; and should 
he become an unprincipled despot, it is certain that, considering 
the high degree of civilization and the strong sense of justice, as 
well as the material means which the Prussian subjects possess, 
he would not be able to govern twenty-four hours longer. It was 
by furnishing her subjects with such means that Prussia rose 
from an insignificant state to the rank of a first-rate power in 
Europe, and should a different line of policy be adopted, it 
would prove her political suicide. 

But we return to our subject. Against such individuals as 
should use active means to bring the Agendum into contempt, as 
well as against non-conformist Lutherans, fines varying from one 
to fifty dollars, were decreed by a cabinet order of the year 1834. 
An occasion for carrying this order into effect was soon furnished 
by the Lutheran non-conformists, who either congregated in se- 
cret places, to receive the Lord’s Supper according to the ancient 
ritual, or preached openly in the schools against the Agendum, 
or refused to give the names of the priests who baptized their 
children, as is obligatory by the existing laws. Respeciing the 
latter offence another cabinet order was issued, dated the 12th of 
February, 1838, to the effect that all persons, whether the father 
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or a mere witness, who should refuse, when required by the au- 
thorities, to give the name of the baptizing clergyman, should be 
liable to three months’ imprisonment in the house of correction. 
Several instances of resistance to this order occurred in the Saxon 
provinces and in Silesia, in which latter place the new Church 
appears to have met with much opposition. The offenders were 
sent to prison; but as it appeared that their resistance arose from 
truly conscientious scruples, they were soon set at liberty, the 
government wisely leaving to time and to persuasive measures the 
completion of their work, which a cruel persecution of its oppo- 
nents would only have counteracted. Such considerations appear 
to have dictated the following circular order of the Prussian mi- 
nistry issued on the 14th of June, 1838. 


** The circular orders issued by the undersigned ministers on the 12th 
of February, 1837, have not answered the object they were designed to 
effect, as the individuals whom they concerned laid so much stress upon 
the religious scruples they had conceived respecting the evidence de- 
manded of them, and which were in all probability excited in their minds 
by secret persuasion, that, with some exceptions, they chose rather to go 
to prison and await their fate in persevering non-compliance till the pe- 
riod of their release. Although there seems to be no room to doubt that 
a consistent perseverance in the measures hitherto adopted against re- 
fractory witnesses, would have entirely removed the evil; yet it cannot 
be denied that, according to the notions conceived by several individuals 
involved in these proceedings, and who think themselves bound pro pre- 
terito by the scruples of their misguided consciences, the before-named 
measures have a character of severity, which might be easily employed 
by non-conformist Lutherans aspiring to become martyrs, as a means of 
gaining notoriety, and of exciting their fellow believers to imitate their 
example. After having therefore considered the state of the case, as 
well as the circumstances bearing upon it, which shall be duly weighed, 
with a view to the ulterior measures to be taken concerning the Lu- 
theran non-conformists, the undersigned ministers deem it expedient to 
acquaint the provincial authorities, that they are to abstain from prose- 
cuting the forcible means hitherto employed, in order to discover the in- 
dividuals who have performed forbidden clerical functions, and that they 
shall in consequence release such persons as may have been confined in 
pursuance of the circular order issued on the 12th of February last year ; 
reserving, however, the right of carrying into effect such forcible mea- 
sures as may be adopted for the future. 

‘*‘ The ministers for ecclesiastical, educational, and medical affairs, 

* Signed. Von Atrenstern. Von Rocnow.” 

One immediate cause of the above circular may perhaps be 
traced to two cases attended by unusual harshness, aggravated, 
no doubt, by the over zeal of some inferior government officials. 
One of these cases was that of Pastor Augustus Graben of He- 
liogstadt, who was committed to the house of correction at Er- 
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furt, without a previous trial, and detained there for some months, 
until he was liberated at the request of the Upper Tribunal of 
Halberstadt. The other occurred in Silesia, where several fathers 
of families were sent to prison for refusing to give testimony as to 
the persons who performed the baptism of their children, but were 
soon restored to liberty through the interference of the Upper Tri- 
bunal of Ratibor. The excitement of these individuals belonging 
to the class of peasantry consequent upon these occurrences, was 
so great that they determined to leave the country for Australia, 
or some other part of the world. The king did not dispute their 
right to emigrate, which is possessed by all his subjects; but, 
foreseeing the hard consequences of their rash resolution, he re- 
quired, as a condition of their emigration, that every father of a 
family should prove the possession of 215 dollars, and every other 
individual of 110 dollars. It would seem, however, that these 
conditions, which the poor people were unable to satisfy, were 
dispensed with, as we learn that about 150 Silesian peasants from 
the district of Trebnitz passed through Berlin during Whitsun 
week, last year, on their way to Australia, their chosen place of 
emigration. This occurrence is so much at variance with the 
benevolent character usually attributed to the King of Prussia, 
no less than with his recent conduct towards the Tyrolese Pro- 
testants, that it has occasioned much regret to the well-wishers of 
the Evangelical Church. It is only two years since the king 
granted a hospitable asylum in the same Silesia, and a liberal 
support from his own purse to about 140 Tyrolese Protestants of 
Zillerthal, whom a cruel persecution, by the Austrian Romish 
clergy, had compelled to leave their country, to which their at- 
tachment is proverbial. But when the welfare of a whole nation 
is concerned, the personal feeling of rulers must be silent; and 
such, no doubt, is the case with the King of Prussia, than whom 
no one probably more laments the sad necessity which forced a 
number of his people to leave their country for the sake of con- 
science. The cases of Pastor Augustus Graben, and of these 
Silesian emigrants, have been very incorrectly stated, and the 
number of the latter strangely exaggerated in a letter published 
in the Morning Chronicle of the 12th of March of the present 
year. It is as follows: 
“ Extract of a letter dated Newcastle upon Tyne, 8° 6, 1839. 

** Large bodies of Prussian emigrants are passing through our town 
on their road to America, in consequence of the persecutions they are 
suffering at home. They are Lutherans, and the Prussian government 
is using most coercive measures to induce them to conform to the Re- 
formed or National Church. ‘This they cannot conscientiously do, and 
severe fines and imprisonment are the consequence. Four companies 
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have already arrived, containing on the average 150 or 170 persons in 
each, and many more are gone to Liverpool. These have chiefly been 
under the care of one Pastor Augustus Grabau (Graben ?); be was in 
the last company with his wife and family, an apparently sweet spirited 
man. He had been in prison in Heliogstadt for seventeen weeks in the 
early part of the spring, and was only released on account of severe ill- 
ness. Another thousand with another pastor are expected daily. They 
have no introduction to any one here, but soon obtaining notice, a few 
persons have been down from time to time to inquire into their wants. 
A public meeting was held on their bebalf a few evenings since. There 
are many poor people and a large number of peasantry among them. 
They do not in any way ask for pecuniary aid, but receive it with 
streaming eyes when a little is presented, and acknowledge that in many 
instances their all has been paid for passage money, ne von Rohl 
has gone first, advanced money and made contracts for them. Some 
come from Saxony, some from Pomerania, and their first destination is 
New York. But from the difficulty of understanding them, as they 
spoke only German, their exact destination was not known. It seems 
generally acknowledged that the King of Prussia is coercive and arbi- 
trary, though generous and benevolent if people fall in with his views. 
We have several times attended their services, and been much struck 
with the solemn awe and heartfelt interest that appeared to prevail, 
They are well supplied with Bibles and other good books. Their stay 
is generally short, often but a few hours, and they neyer come into 
town, but proceed at once from their steam-boat to the rail-road. 
Their appearance and circumstances most strongly remind one of the 
pilgrim fathers and other good men of old ; such reverend looks in many 
cases, such simplicity of attire, such kind affectionate manners, such 
beaming countenances, plainly showing that many of them must haye 
passed through much, and been tried in the furnace of affliction.” 


From the same, 2™° 3, 1840. 

“ You have heard of the deep interest we felt last summer in the cir- 
cumstances of some hundreds of Lutheran emigrants, who passed through 
our town on their way to North America. We wrote to Hamburg for 
further particulars, and eventually a large mass of documents was for- 
warded. The sufferers never take up arms in their own defence. A 
most remarkable absence of information on the subject seems to prevail 
in this country. Prussia has taken extreme care that we shall not hear 
of it. A vast deal has been said respecting the King of Prussia’s kind 
reception of the Austrian converts from Popery, but truly his own con- 
duct has been incomparably more intolerant than that of the Emperor 
of Austria. The tale will probably surprise people, but names, dates 
and references will be clear, and whoever pleases may do what they can 
to refute them, or write to the continent, where they must only be con- 
firmed by farther investigation. 

‘“« Some thousands more are expected to emigrate in the course of the 
present year. 

“ From the last accounts they are suffering great privations in Ame- 
rica, 
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“ Six hundred have gone to South Australia ; eleven hundred to North 
America.” 


Whilst publishing the above letters, the editor of the Morning 
Chronicle did not certainly imagine that a contemporary of his, 
the Morning Post, quite unconscious of their existence, would be 
inserting on the same day a refutation of them, contained in the 


following paragraph, extracted from a French paper, the Gazette 
of Metz. 


“ Emigration from Germany.—The Gazette de Metz says—The rage 
for emigration, which for several years past has been depopulating Ba- 
varia, the Grand Duchy of Baden, and part of Alsace, has at length 
reached our department (the Moselle). Last year a great many families 
from the cantons of Bitche and Volmunster took their departure for the 
New World, and last week forty more families, reckoning together 


about two hundred individuals, left this part of the country for the United 
States.” 


The fact is, that the Germans constantly emigrate by hundreds 
of thousands, neither from religious nor political persecution, but 
in order to seek their fortune elsewhere, when their prospects 
grow dull athome. During their long peregrinations they often 
suffer every species of distress; and it was on beholding a family 
of these emigrants, composed of aged men, women and children, 
exposed to extreme wretchedness, that Heine, whilst wandering 


on the coast of Normandy, burst into the exclamation—* Oh, 
stupid countrymen of mine! why do you not make thirty-six re- 
volutions, as your French neighbours would do, rather than emi- 
grate?” But the Germans are a quiet, humble, inoffensive race 
of people, hostile to political commotion, by which, besides, they 
could gain nothing. Since the re-establishment of peace in 1815, 
the number of German emigrants may be reckoned at more than 
a million; most of them went to the United States of America, 
and amougst them were some political enthusiasts disappointed 
at home, and still full of admiration for American republican 
liberties which we are now beginning to be able to appreciate. 
Emigration is most frequent amongst the working classes, and 
there are actually some hundred thousands of German workmen 
in Russia and Poland. Their distress has much increased of 
late, owing partly to the superabundance of population, conse- 
quent on a long peace, and partly to the severe system of prohi- 
bition introduced by Russia all along the froutiers of Poland, of 
which restrictions, so injurious to trade, the German press is filled 
daily with bitter complaints ; and no State suffers more by it than 
Prussia, being the immediate neighbour of her Russian ally. 

The circumstances to which we have just referred, probably 
furnished the King of Prussia with additional reason for perse- 
vering in the measures he had adopted for uniting, by an indis- 
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soluble tie, his Protestant subjects, for inspiring them with a love 
for national institutions, so as to render their happiness insepa- 
rable from their prosperity. This indeed is, and has ever been, 
the secret of the greatness of nations. What country could pros- 
per with a population of fortune-hunters, whose political creed 
is—-ubi bene, ibi patria? Private individuals may be excused 
for caring first for their personal prosperity; but rulers have 
higher obligations to fulfil, being bound to provide for the future 
safety of the State and the welfare of their subjects, regardless of 
the censure of their age, which seldom renders them justice. 
Such is the view which in our opinion should be taken of the 
question respecting the Evangelical Church in Prussia, and 
though it should not be crowned with ultimate success, the 
statesmanlike and benevolent intention in which it originated will 
be for ever memorable in the annals of Protestantism. 

Some time previous to the year 1830 steps had been taken by 
the king to induce the Protestants of Poland to adopt the Agen- 
dum, and thus to establish a branch of the Evangelical Church in 
Kalish, Warsaw and Cracow. ‘The attempt, however, failed 
through obstacles of a political rather than religious nature, which 
it would be superfluous to enter upon here. 

We hope that time will remove these obstacles, and that the 
unmasking of the disloyal and grasping ends of the Papacy, 
will prove the beginning of an intimate alliance between the 
principal Protestant countries—an alliance which would have a 
most beneficial effect on the liberties and social order of Europe, 
a point of policy which, like several others, has been entirely dis- 
regarded by our slumbering ministry. 

We may be allowed to take this opportunity of mentioning the 
high esteem in which our Church, assailed by factions at home, 
is held by the Protestants on the continent. ‘The approaching 
celebration of the anniversary of the Reformation in the north of 
Germany has given occasion to an author* to publish one hun- 
dred and one theses, of which the fifty-ninth, referring to our 
Church, is conceived thus : 


“England has ever been an important support of the Evangelical 
Church in Europe, inasmuch as it has also endeavoured to cause the 
diffusion of the same in the other parts of the world.” 

If we now consider the general result of the contest of Prussia 
with the Romish Church, it will strike our attention as a self- 
evident fact, that the former has entirely lost her moral and _poli- 
tical influence over the German Confederation, and more espe- 
cially over the states of the south. ‘The immediate consequence 
of this state of affairs was her cementing a still stronger alliance 


* Theses Cl.—Zur Reformations-Feier in Nord-Deutschland. Basel, 1840. 
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with Russia; an alliance which is much deprecated by her own 
subjects, who are decidedly anti-Russian. This alternative, it 
would seem, was the only one left to her, threatened as she was 
with internal commotions on the part of the Roman Catholic 
population, surrounded by envious and hostile neighbours, in the 
midst of whom she stood entirely isolated. To the support of 
her Russian ally, Prussia looks at the present moment for reco- 
vering her former commanding station in Germany, and, if pos- 
sible, for aggrandizing herself at the expense of the States of the 
Confederation. All these advantages are to be secured by force 
of arms, which, but for the intrigues of the Pope and Austria, 
Prussia would have obtained by the natural progress of things, 
This posture of affairs is truly ominous to the peace and welfare 
of Europe. Are there no means left to induce Prussia to change 
the line of her actual policy? We think there are, and that 
England possesses them, and that, by making a timely use of 
them, she may, for a second time, preserve Europe from a despo- 
tism a hundred-fold worse than that of Napoleon. England 
needs only to come forward and accept the hand which Prussia 
is now stretching forth to her. A Prusso-English alliance would 
be most popular with the people of Prussia and of Germany at 
large, and of the utmost importance to England in case of her 
going to war with Russia, which must eventually take place in 
spite of Lord Palmerston’s Russian predilections. Another im- 
mediate result of such an alliance would be the affording pro- 
tection to the Protestants of the German Baltic provinces of 
Russia, now exposed together with the Romanists to a cruel per- 
secution, and perhaps eventually the incorporation of them with 
Prussia and the German Confederation; a consummation de- 
voutly wished by the people themselves, and which reunion would 
also put an end to Russian intrigues in Germany, the Emperor 
Nicholas having attempted so lately as Jast year to become a mem- 
ber of the German Confederation, in the character of representa- 
tive of the said Baltic provinces. ‘The Northern Colossus, the 
pressure of which now chokes the breath of Europe, would be 
shaken from its foundation, and the civilization of Europe would 
gain an immense advance upon Asiatic barbarism. For the ac- 
quisition of the Baltic countries, Prussia would not hesitate to 
part with her Polish provinces, the allegiance of which is very 
doubtful; Poland might be restored to her ancient independence ; 
and thus the protests of our parliament and ministers would cease 
to be vain professions without meaning. 

The objection usually brought against an alliance with Prussia 
is, that the latter cherishes hostile dispositions towards England, 
of which the Prussian commercial league, excluding English ma- 
nufactures from the markets of Germany, is adduced as a proof. 
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This objection is weak, because Prussia by establishing it had a 
political rather than a commercial object in view—namely, that 
of preserving her influence in Germany, which had latterly been 
so much undermined. The prohibitory system introduced by 
her exists more in name than in practice, English goods, owing 
to their intrinsic superiority, finding their way into the German 
markets. 

If we dwell upon such considerations, it is because, if they are 
not the best to be immediately acted upon, they have at least the 
recommendation of probability, which a wise policy never leaves 
out of its calculations. Political science has also its fixed, we may 
say strictly mathematical axioms, upon which an enlightened ca- 
binet constructs its system calculated not for a year, but for cen- 
turies and generations. It is said that Napoleon once remarked 
that he only lived within two years, by which he meant, that he 
neither imagined nor understood beyond what he was able to 
realize within two years. Some states, as Russia since the time 
of Peter the Great, may say that they live within centuries; and it 
should therefore not excite wonder that she makes dupes of our 
Whigs, who foresee nothing, and reckon their life, not even by 
years, but by days, hours, or perhaps minutes. 

We have besides hazarded the foregoing considerations with a 
view to combat a fatal opinion promulgated by some English 
writers, who, on contemplating the present menacing attitude of 
Prussia in alliance with Russia, and impressed by the magnitude 
of the evil which must result to Europe from it, have drawn con- 
clusions suggested by despair rather than by a just estimation of 
the actual position of affairs, Those writers say: abandon Po- 
land, abandon Prussia, abandon one half of Germany to the in- 
satiable ambition of Russia, for it is with them an hopeless case. 
And the next day they would probably advise to abandon to her 
also all the Continent until the channel should remain our boun- 
dary. And what do they propose as the consequence of this? 
They gravely tell government that it ought to interfere with the 
internal affairs of Germany; secure, in spite of Austriaand Prus- 
sia, the rights of political liberty and a representative form of go- 
vernment to the southern states, and unite them into a confede- 
ration with the cantons of Switzerland. We have too much re- 
spect for our readers to attempt a refutation of such Utopian spe- 
culations, the absurdity of which is self-evident. 

Another class of politicians less visionary, but acting from less 
disinterested motives, and belonging no doubt to the Jesuitical 
propaganda, wish for the restoration of Austrian supremacy and of 
Ultramontanism, in order to enlist the Germans in the approach- 
ing contest with Russia. ‘The fatal consequences of such a mea- 
sure need not be enlarged upon. It would render Germany a 
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prey to religious dissensions and social revolutions, and finally 
plunge her into the horrors of another thirty years’ war. Austria, 
who has remained three centuries behind the other German states, 
would be compelled to put a violent stop to their progress, while 
Prussia can to-morrow, if she chooses to do so, place herself in 
harmony with them, by throwing herself back on the system of 
her former rational German policy. 

The geographical situation of Prussia, considered in a military 
point of view, is very unfavorable to her, compared with that of 
Austria and other neighbouring states. Voltaire used to ridicule 
Frederick the Great by comparing the configuration of his pro- 
vinces to a pair of gaiters, and his brother Prince Henry affirmed 
that they wanted logic. ‘Though he removed these objections by 
the conquest of Silesia and some Polish provinces, yet subsequent 
acquisitions, sanctioned by the peace of 1815, make Prussia still 
liable to the same reproach. Her length from east to west, from 
the banks of the Niemen to those of the Sarre, is 900 miles ; from 
the south to the north her greatest breadth is 390 miles, and her 
average width is no more than 120. ‘To the disadvantages of 
such a disproportionate extent of dominions, owing to which her 
capital occupies an eccentric position, and which in accordance 
with the nature of modern civilization and that of her government, 
a centralization of power carried to the highest degree, should be 
placed in their centre, Prussia adds another inconvenience, namely, 
of having some of her provinces included in other states and vice 
versa. Should a general war break out, and the most fatal to 
Prussia would be one consequent upon a revolution in France, 
Prussia would present the strange spectacle of a young state sud- 
denly risen by conquest, and enervated by the same cause in a 
still shorter space of time. As it is now, her scattered posses- 
sions may be only considered as so many bivouac stations on her 
way for the conquest of the whole of Germany, which it is doubt- 
ful if she can accomplish by following her present policy. 

In the next general war, which no doubt will also be a religious 
one, Prussia will have another great evil to contend with, namely, 
her Roman Catholic subjects, who are as two to five in the ranks 
of her army, upon whom she not only could place no dependance 
for active service, but who would perhaps turn against her. But 
we are mistaken as to the probability of a future religious war ; 
it has already broken out, and to support our opinion: we have a 
more recent authority than the Abbé Lacordaire. A Swiss paper, 
the Gazette of Fribourg of February last, contains on this subject 
a curious correspondence which we take this opportunity to re- 
print. 

“From the Rhine, 15th of February. 
** As somewhat earlier there has been a young Germany, a young Italy, 
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&c. so now there is arising a young Jesuitdom, which, from its cradle in 
Belgium, has spread itself especially over the Rhenish provinces, and 
which presents itself here and there with such daring confidence that one 
must conclude that it has some powerful secret support. We must here 
call attention to a fact but little known. By Ganganelli’s bull, the order 
of the Jesuits cannot be abolished, as they are in possession of an ancient 
papal breve, in virtue of which any abolition of the order caused by a 
pope under compulsion of circumstances, is predeclared null. In this 
fact we have the key which explains the rapid restoration of the society 
and their extraordinary pecuniary means. At the present time also the 
number of secular and for the most part unmarried affiliated members, 
is much greater than that of the regulars of the first, second, and third 
classes ; and these are in fact the most dangerous, because they contrive 
to deceive the Protestants and to secure their protection. The sender of 
this is in possession of facts calculated to awaken the sleepers, and to ex- 
cite just suspicion of the masked brethren. And since certain steps have 
been ventured upon in the midst of Protestant states, and without appre- 
hension of consequences, things must have advanced pretty far! That 
which is now passing in Switzerland ought to excite watchfulness. We 
see how the society avails itself of the political fermentation there, in or- 
der to turn the revolutionary element, which has its ground in the con- 
stitution, to its own anti-religious purposes. May this discovery not 
come too late!” 


We abstain from any comment upon this strange document, for 
which task certain gentlemen connected with the periodical press 
of Dublin seem to be better fitted, and cordially unite in the 
writer’s sentiment—‘“ may attention not be awakened too late.” 
There is too another deplorable event since these pages were 
penned, to which we wish to direct the once vigilant eye of England. 
We allude to the deeply regretted loss of Frederick William, the 
King of Prussia himself, thus favourably disposed to England, as 
we have described him, and to the fact that the wily Nicholas 
was at his death-bed, and is in at the assumption of sovereignty 
by the son, Frederick William LV. born Nov. 15, 1795. No 
objection can possibly exist to kings possessing the same kind 
feelings to their connections as subjects feel, but when we well 
know that every sentiment in the autocrat sinks into minor im- 
portance in comparison with political aggrandizement, we doubt 
extremely whether even at present measures totally opposed to a 
Prusso-Anglian alliance are not already realized, and whether the 
reigning sovereign be not already the blind tool of Russia beyond 
recall. Strong hands will be required at the helm ere long, if this 
be so, and strong hands must come in soon, for the failing mi- 
nistry are sinking fast into deeper and deeper minorities; and 
when they are in a minority of the whole house against the cabinet, 
then we may look for resignation even from them. 
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Tue career of Cuartes Joun, now King of Sweden and Nor- 
way, is one of the most extraordinary in ‘the whole compass of 
ancient or modern history. It strikes the imagination more as a 
legend from the middle ages, or a saga of the old northman w ar- 
riors, or a /ais of the paladin princes of chivalric song,—who over- 
ran the world as with a fairy wand, or conquered kingdoms with 
nought but their good spear-point,’—rather than the serious and 
unexaggerated description of real sober facts occurring in our own 
time. Ninus, it is true, warred against and took “ Nineveh that 
great city,’ and Cyrus founded Persia, overcame Croesus and 
seized Babylon “ that Eastern Queen,”—but myriads of Asiatics 
served under their banners. Alexander, like a second Bacchus, 
ruled in sovereign splendour from the limits of fair Greece to the 
centre of the gorgeous Ind,—but his genius-sabre swept along 
supported by ‘the inflamed nationality of revenging Hellas, and 
the all-conquering discipline and impenetrable masses of the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx. Cesar could boast of “ Germania subjugata,” 
though not of our “ Insula Britannia” bowing before the eagles of 
the eternal city; of victories many and of liberty subdued,—but 
the Roman legions guaranteed bis fame. In short, Napoleon 
and numerous other chiefs have held worlds or provinces in 
chains,—but countless armies or wide-spreading insurrections, or 
the fierce-breathing enthusiasm of knights in holy war, accom- 
plished all their feats. 

But that the son of a decent quiet attorney of Gascony born at 
the foot of the Pyrenees and nurtured in the bosom of “ sunny 
France,” sbould rise from nothing to be Maréchal de France aud 
Prince de Ponte Corvo, should almost peril the diadem of Na- 
poleon himself, and should at last (without the voice of a single 
musket or the sight of asingle bayonet asserting his claims) be 
elected by acclamation to the thousand-miles-off snowy thrones 
of the great Vasas and of the fair-haired Harald, and should there 
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govern in peace during thirty summers two kingdoms which he 
had never seen, of whose languages he knew nothing, and in 
which even babbling fame had scarcely breathed his unknown 
name and titles—this is indeed an event so wonderful, that a 
slight and rapid sketch of the causes which guided him to his 
sceptres and of his after-fortunes cannot be without interest to 
every reader. 

Jean-Bapriste-Jutes BerNapoTre was born at Pau in 
Bern, on the 26th of January, 1764.* The harshness of his 
mother, who preferred her eldest son, added perhaps to his own 
impatient temperament, disiaclined him to the law, which his fa- 
ther had wished him to follow and in which he might have had 
fair prospects, and drove him to that great refuge for all discon- 
tented spirits—the army. On the 3rd of September, 1780, he 
entered, as volunteer, the regiment Foyal-/a- Marine, which, un- 
der its colonel the Marquis de Lonse, was then quartered in his 
birth-place. After having passed two years of garrison life in 
Corsica, eighteen months of furlough at home in consequence 
of ill-health, and a similar period of hanging-on m service, he at 
last decided, in 1785, to devote himself seriously and eutirely to 
the field of arms. It is during this interval (from 1780 to 1785) 
that most writers of his life have ignorantly attributed to him a 
campaign in America under La Fayette, and (like the first article 
in our list and Crichton} among ourselves) long employment in 
the Last Indies also. As the origin of this latter rumour has 
hitherto remained unexplained, and as it affords a striking cha- 
racteristic of our hero’s disposition, we will here insert it. In 
1804 Bernadotte was Marshal of France and Governor of Ha- 
nover :— 

* Among the Hanoverian officers received by the Marsbal-Governor, 
he particularly distinguished General Vou Gonheim, an amiable old man 
universally esteemed. He had formerly served in India in an English 
company, and like all old veterans took great pleasure in recounting 
‘how battles then were fought,’ particularly those in which he himself 
had taken part. One day at the governor's table the conversation 
turned upon the siege of Kuladore in 1783, and the unfortunate sortie 
attempted by the commandant, M. de Bussy, at the head of a reinforce- 
ment brought him by the squadron of Suffren. Suddenly, the brave old 
soldier grew animated in speaking of a young serjeant of Royal-la-Ma- 


* He was, like Keppler, and many other distinguished men, a weak and sickly 
seven-months’ child ; his mother had beeu alarmed during the wild freaks of the 
Carnival.— Lafosse, t. i. p. 31. 

+ Scandinavia, by Wheaton and Crichton, v. 2, p. 269. This elegant work is weakest 
after 1812. As regards Sweden, details as well as engravings would have been much 
improved by a residence in Stuckholin. 
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rine who was wounded and among the prisoners, that had fallen-into the 
hands of the English. ‘I was then colonel,’ continued Von Gonheim, 
and this militaire, who was brought to me, attracted my attention as 
much by his conduct as by the manner in which he expressed himself. 
I caused him to be transported to my tent, my surgeon lavished the 
same care on him as he would have done on myself, and in short this 
young Frenchman merited my affection so well that I kept him with 
me long after his recovery, and until he was exchanged. Since then’~ 
added the aged general affected—‘I have been unable to hear any news 
of him.’—‘ I will give you some,’ cried out Bernadotte with eagerness : 
‘ this serjeant wounded under the walls of Kuladore, this prisoner whese 
life you saved is the marshal who speaks to you this moment. 
He esteems himself happy in publicly acknowledging what be owes you, 
and will let no opportunity escape of proving to General Von Gonbeim 
his gratitude.’ 

“The scene which followed may easily be imagined. The embraces, 
the tears, the expansive declarations of the good Hanoverian were the 
natural consequence of so singular a recognition. ‘The officers of Ber- 
nadotte, who knew that be had never served in India at all,—kept coun- 
tenance and said nothing. 

** When Von Gonheim had retired, the aides-de-camp of the marshal 
hastened gaily, to ask him what could be his object for so far taking 
upon himself the debts of the serjeant of 1788 as to become his substi- 
tute........‘Did you not see,’ replied Bernadotte, ‘how happy this 
excellent old officer was in recalling to his recollection the obligations 
rendered to a soldier of the regiment in which I passed my first years of 
service? I wished to continue his happiness. What does it matter that 
an error continued it to him?........1 have restored to our bonest Ha- 
noverian one of the most fortunate events of his life. Who knows ? 
Perhaps Von Gonheim accused of ingratitude the favoured prisoner of 
the Royal-la-Marine! It was a good recollection of the esprit de corps 
to justify my old comrade.’ 

“In reading this episode in the life of the Bernese general, we shall 
discover perhaps a trait of his country. But reflection will teach us to 
recognize more particularly the overflowing of a good heart, and that 
bounding of a generous soul which could not brook the idea of a debt 
of gratitude not yet paid.”* 


Such undoubtedly may be the opinion of a panegyrizing French- 
man, but we doubt not that every English reader will agree with 
us in denouncing it as an unworthy and heartless trick—as gas- 
conading of the worst description, 

"The Revolution opened to Bernadotte, as to so many other low- 
born braves of France, free scope for advancement to the highest 
ranks, His fearless and opportune bravery, in saving the life of 
his Colonel M. D’Ambert, during an émeute at Marseilles, gained 
him well-earned advantages and a flattering compliment from M. 


* Lafosse, t. i. p- 291. 
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Barbaroux, the procureur of the commune, “ who was not, how- 
ever, destined to see the fulfilment of his prophecy concerning 
Bernadotte ; an illustrious child of the revolutionary Saturn, he 
was to be ere this devoured by him.”* At a later period he was, 
much to his dissatisfaction, transferred to a lieutenancy in another 
regiment, and refused the permission he had asked to serve in the 
“ Bernadotte hastened therefore, though sorrow- 
fully enough, to join the regiment of Anjou, in Bretagne ; for the 
decree was positive ; he must either obey or retire. But in this 
new corps, he managed to gain the respect of his comrades and 
thie esteemrof his chiefs more Tapidly than he had expected. When 
the regiment Royal-la-Marine returned to France, the adjutant 
of 1790 was already colonel, whereas he would have been a cap- 
tain, at the most, if he had accompanied it to the colonies.’’} 

In 1795S our republican soldier of fortune, now high in com- 
mand under Kléber, performed good service in the army of the 
Rhine, and again developed great energy and presence of mind 
by suppressing a dangerous mutiny of the troops besieging Lan- 
drecies, after the murder of General Goguet. “ More ‘than once 
since then, this officer will show, on similar occasions, the fortu- 
nate ascendency which military eloquence may have when pro- 
This is true; not even his enemies, and their 
name is Ca have ever attempted to deny it. Personally 
brave, calm, ‘calculating and brilliantly impetuous (though some- 
times imprudently so), educated in a school of excitement and 
revolution fitted to develope all his distinguished qualities, and 
lured on by partaking in the honours and the spoils showered 
upon the conquerors and plunderers of almost all Europe, Ber- 
nadotte gave early indications of a superiority which his after-life 
But we cannot help observing here, with an au- 
thor rather his eulogist than his critic: —* In all the remarkable 
circumstances of his life, Bernadotte had the advantage of in- 
creasing the effect of his actions d’éclat by some solemn measure 
taken either by the officers of the army or by bodies regularly con- 
stituted. If it is to the devotion of some intimate friends that we 
must attribute this, we must confess that he had the art of meriting 
warm attachments ; ; if it is to his personal savoir-faire, we must 
conclude that he well understood how necessary it is, in order to 
reap the fruit of one’s Leiter actions, not only to do them, but also 
to labour once more to prevent their being forgotten or misun- 
derstood. He undoubtedly found himself in an excellent school 
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for adopting such a maxim as this, and for the rest, we know that 
he was born dans la terre classique.”* 

Shortly after the day of Landrecies, he rallied a corps in dis- 
order, ov tearing off his epaulettes, throwing them into the midst 
of the retreating group, and exclaiming, ‘ 1 am no longer your 
chief, since you will permit yourselves to be dishonoured,’—and, 
having again displayed his talents on the field of Fleurus, was 
created General by Kléber, who wrote in his brevet, “ Promu @ 
ce grade pour traits de bravoure et actions @éclat.” 

His exploit in taking the fortress of Wich gained Bernadotte 
his stars of Général de division, and in the campaign of the year 
IIL. he seconded Kléber in the German war. Several successes 
gained him great distinction, but none more so than the coup de 
main of Bendorf, which is so prettily described by our French 
biographer (himself a military man) that we extract it entire :—- 


“ The great art of the strategist is to calculate whether the importance, 
and above all whether the probability, of the results which he proposes 
to acquire can compensate sufficiently the sacrifices which they will cost 
him. Valour and audacity are only warlike virtues, in so far as they are 
of service to useful projects. We must declare then, with all that sin- 
cerity which ought to be the first law of the historian, that Bernadotte, 
in the brilliant fait d’armes which we shall now relate, sacrificed too 
much blood to the chances of a success far too uncertain. The facts 
themselves will justify this assertion. 

“ Our intrepid general had glanced at the possibility of carrying off 
an Austrian corps in the plain of Neuwied. Tle had just been informed 
that he had boats sufficient to transport at once to the right bank eight 
hundred men, thirty-six horses, and two pieces of artillery ; and that by 
this means, the half of his division would be thrown upon the other side 
of the river in less than two hours. A more exact examination proved 
that all the boats they could dispose of would scarcely hold three hun- 
dred men, and that even those had no oars. ‘ N‘importe,’ cried Berna- 
dotte, carried away by his favourite project, ‘even though I should not 
carry more than one company to the other side, I will attack the ene- 
my's camp notwithstanding !’ 

“Tt was in the month of Messtdor [19th of June to 19th of July]; in 
this season the dawn is early. Bernadotte could not commence his bold 
embarcation at two o’clock in the morning without being perceived by 
the enemy, who immediately began firing from their redoubts on the 
expeditionary detachment. ‘Ten thousand Austrians are there : to pass 
the Rhine in their presence is a design which astonishes the chiefs and 
the French soldiers. Notwithstanding, five out of the ten companies of 
grenadiers assembled by the general, embark under a deluge of fire; the 
chief of this first detachment has orders to seize a redoubt which parti- 


* Extrait de la Biographie des Hommes du Jour. Par MM. Sarrut et Suint-Edme, 
p- + 
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cularly incommodes the passage......The redoubt is carried, and with 
their feet in the blood of two hundred men whom they have butchered, 
our grenadiers turn the cannons of this advanced work against the Aus- 
trians who hasten to defend it. 

** During this first action, the five other companies pass the river ; 
Bernadotte puts himself at the head of these brave men, and they march 
directly on the village of Bendorf, occupied by the Austrian lieutenant- 
general Finck. Our grenadiers make their way into this village by main 
force ; the guard of the general quarters is taken; the equipments, re- 
gisters, plans and maps are seized ; and Finck himself escapes with great 
difficulty. 

* But the ten thousand men who compose the Austrian corps, soon 
recover from the stupor into which they had been thrown by an attack 
so unexpected. Bernadotte is quickly obliged to defend himself in the 
position of Bendorf, attacked by four battalions......It then became 
difficult to disguise from our grenadiers the peril of their situation ; many 
threw down their arms; others are about to imitate them; discourage- 
ment is the most contagious of all diseases. At this sight, Bernadotte, 
rugissant comme un lion, and seeing captivity inevitable unless he suc- 
ceeded in exciting the courage of despair against this frightful extremity, 
points out to his soldiers several of their comrades whom the enemy 
massacred although disarmed, and cries out with a thundering voice : 
‘You see that you cannot escape death by throwing down your arms ; 
snatch them up once more, and know how to die bravely, defending your 
lives and your general !’ 

** At this moment a third transport of troops arrives ; Bernadotte can 
only oppose about eight hundred men to ten thousand Austrians. His 
grenadiers fight like the Spartans at Thermopylae, and, more fortunate 
than those heroes of antiquity, they triumph......In vain do the ge- 
nerals Finck, Kilmayer and Witgenstein unite their efforts to recover 
the redoubts and the general quarters; after four hours of an Homeric 
combat, the republicans force their enemies to retreat, an:] remain mas- 
ters of the shore. ‘T’he trophies of a feat of arms almost incredible are, 
four hundred prisoners, two thousand sacks of oats, thirty waggons loaded 
with bread, and a hundred and fifty baggage-horses. 

** Success justifies every enterprize ; but it ought not to authorize their 
example, when it was obtained beyond the limits of prudence. ‘ Im- 
possibilities,’ as Napoleon said at a later period, ‘ are rare conquests.”* 

The army of the Sambre-and. Meuse continued to advance, and 
gained Bernadotte an order from the Directory to lead 20,000 
men into Italy. During bis march he again distinguished himself 
for the discipline of his troops, and is not inaptly complimented 
by Lafosse, as being “ the Jupiter Stator of mutinies.” At last 
he met that mighty genie whom God had commissioned him, 


when the time should come, to paralyze and destroy. And here 
we quote once more :— 


* Lafusse, t. i. p. 89. 
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** Before we follow the divisions of Bernadotte across the Piave, we 
must detail some particulars of this general's first interview with Buona- 
parte. There was something solemn in the meeting of these two dis- 
tinguished men, for, as we shall very soon see, they mutually penetrated 
each other’s character at this their first rencontre. Buonaparte was ex- 
ceedingly free in conversing with his new lieutenant; Bernadotte was 
less so; perhaps his reserve arose from his having already divined the 
secret of the young captain. That he had done so, we may judge from 
his observation, on returning to head-quarters, to the officers who asked 
him concerning Buonaparte : —“ I have seen a man twenty-six or twenty- 
seven years old, who wishes to be thought fifty, and this does not augur 
well for the republic.’ 

** Buonaparte, on his side, did not characterize Bernadotte with less 
justice and originality. ‘ He has,’ said he, ‘a French head and a Roman 
heart.’ ”* 


If to this we add the remark of the same great Corsican at 
another period—* [/ a du sang maure dans les veines”—we shall 
obtain a psychological description on which it would be difficult 
to improve. 

In Italy, the Arch-Duke Charles again found more than his 
match in the commander of Napoleon’s van-guard, who, at the 
battle of Gradiska, again harangued his troops in that style of 
laconic eloquence so common among the heroes of the Revolu- 
tion :—“ My friends,” he exclaimed, “ do not forget that you be- 
long to the army of the Sambre-and-Meuse, and that the army of 
Italy beholds you!” The troops replied by gaining him the 
battle, and afterwards added to it several other victories, particu- 
larly the capture of the Idrian mines, where five millions (of 
francs) worth of ore became the spoil of the army. Shortly after, 
the chief of the avant-garde performed an action worthy of all 
praise, by causing some salt-magazines seized by the troops to be 
sold, and the proceeds, 200,000 livres, to be given to the inhabit- 
ants of two villages, which had been razed to the ground by his 
engineers in order to assure the defence of Palma Nuova. He 
was shortly after left by Napoleon governor of Friuli, in which 
post he behaved with great prudence and moderation. Every- 
where he procured himself admirers and supporters; indeed the 
suavity and attractiveness of his manners, and the scarcely-to-be- 
resisted charm of his conversation, gave him a power dreaded by 
Napoleon himself. It might be said of these two generals, in the 
words of the old Italian proverb respecting the Prince of Condé 
and the great Coligni,—* God save us from the Condé’s tongue 
and from the Coligni’s tooth-pick !” ‘To all this must be added 
his profound and accomplished craft, and his instinctive know- 


* Lafosse, tom, i. p. 124 
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ledge how and when to employ the weapon—whether of gold 
(though not without a pang!) or of steel—most fitted to accom- 
plish whatever object he may have had in view. 

But we may as well here, once for all, enter our protest against 
the sweeping applause sometimes bestowed upon this commander, 
as though he had been in his campaigns a paragon of civic virtue, 
a warrior altogether uninfluenced by the principles displayed by 
the captains and Directory of France in the first heat of the na- 
tional explosion. Such was by no means the case. Audi alte- 
ram partem. The disagreeable details, however, of this period of 
his career, have been so carefully suppressed by all his modern 
biographers that we might be tempted to suppose the picture had 
no shades. In order to give a litt/e relief to such bright colours, 
we cannot help quoting passages from two summonses of Berna- 
dotte preserved in an old and awkward English compilation long 
since forgotten except by the military student. ‘The first was to 
the governor of Gradiska, and commenced thus :-— 


 Sir.—You have defended yourself like a brave man, and, by 
doing so, have acquired the esteem of military men; but a longer resist- 
ance on your part would be a crime, which | would revenge principally 
on you; and to justify myself in the eye of posterity, 1 must summon 


you to surrender in ten minutes: if you refuse, I shall put your garrison 
to the sword.”* 


This demand was successful, and the garrison were made pri- 
soners of war. 


The second, in 1797, after his ambassador-exp/oit at Vienna, 
was to the Rhingrave of Salm, governor of Philipsburg, and con- 
cluded in these terms :— 


* Should you oblige me to give orders for the assault, I am sure I 
cannot but succeed, as the number of troops I have with me, and the 
other means I possess, render it impossible I should fail. But the punish- 
ment of those who have been the cause of resistance to the French Re- 
public, shall be terrible ; nor will I restrain the rage of the soldiers, who 
will give way to their fury against you.” + 





* Pailippart’s Memoirs and Campaigns of Charles John, Prince Royal of Sweden. 
London, 1814, p. 28. 

+ Ibid. p. 51. Mr. Philippart adds, “ I cannot avoid drawing a comparison between 
this summons and the conduct of General Moreau, in 1794. When General Moreau 
summoned the town of Sluys to surrender, its governor, Vanderduyn, replied, ‘ The 
honour of defending a place like Sluys, that of commanding a brave garrison, and the 
confidence reposed in me, are my only answer,’ It was early in the month of July 
that General Moreau first sat down before Sluys, and the brave garrison, determined 
on resisting the rapid advances the French had made in their occupation of the Flemish 
Austrian provinces and towns, continued to make a most vigorous defence until the 
25th of August, when it surrendered. The soldier-like resistance which they dis- 
played induced General Moreau, with Roman greatness of mind and true glory, to 
grant advantageous conditions to the garrison, and he strongly expressed his pride and 
satisfaction in having been opposed to soldiers of such determined gallantry.” 
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Notwithstanding the impossible in the Rhingrave’s defence, 
(whose answer was as calm and manly as the summons was inso- 
lent,) Bernadotte was compelled to turn the siege into a block- 
ade, and at last to raise it altogether, 

In 1797 our hero had another interview with Buonaparte at 
Passeriano, and to the views he there developed may probably be 
attributed the peace of Campo Formio, which the great captain 
soon after concluded. But fire and water are seldom long at 
peace. A new meeting was followed by new intrigues, and the 
ambitious master of the Directory, jealous of his rival’s power as 
well as glory, caused the appointment to the army of Italy, which 
they had conferred upon him, to slip through his fingers. This 
event was followed by Bernadotte’s indignant quasi-re ‘signation, a 
“ consummation” cleverly evaded by the celebrated embassy to 
Vienna. The affair of the tri-coloured flag, and the revenge 
taken by the populace on the insult, are so well known that we 
need not dwell upon them here, 

On his return from Vienna, in the month of August, 1798, 
Bernadotte, who had refused the posts offered him by the Direc- 
tory, married the present Queen of Sweden, Désirée Clary,* the 
daughter of a rich French merchant established at Genoa, whose 
sister was united to Joseph Buonaparte, and who had even once 
been wooed by the future Emperor himself. Shortly afterwards 
he was appointed to the command of an army of observation on 
the Rhine, and was offered the appointment in chief of the army 
of Italy, but, as he regarded the number of its troops to be in- 
sufficient, he declined this post. 

We have now arrived at one of the most important events in 
the life of Bernadotte—his assumption in 1799 of the portfolio of 
the minister of war, The machinery which procured bim this high 
office was Buonapartean ; Joseph a and Lucien Buonaparte judged 
him a fit person to serve the army, at the same time probably 
considering him as one willing to serve their brother and himself. 
In the latter opinion, however, they were mistaken; his career 
was too parallel to become at once subordinate, and consequently 
the same power which had lifted him so high, threw him back 
again into the common military circles. It is well known how 
remarkably his talents and enthusiasm succeeded in restoring order 
and a certain degree of plenty to the scandalously chaotic and 
bankrupt departments of the French defence. ‘Two short months 


* The fruit of this union was Oscar, now Crown-Prince of Sweden and Norway, 
who was torn July 4, 1799. His rather rem rkable name was given him after the 
hero in Ossian’s poems (which Buonaparte had just then brought into fashion) by the 
First Consul himself, who even honoured his father so much as to be inscribed godfather 
at the baptism, 
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sufficed for him, to procure and transmit supplies of all kinds to 
the various armies of his country. His great weapon was, ap- 
pealing to the passions and glory of the people. As a specimen 
of his language, we add extracts from two proclamations of the 
period, which are rare in French, and have never yet, we believe, 
been published in an English dress :— 


** The soldier of the monarchy was the blind instrument of a capricious 
will; all his labours had but one great end—to establish the more firmly 
a tyrant upon his throne.”* 

** The soldier of liberty took up arms, only to defend his rights; it is 
the knowledge of this which is in him the motive to great actions, and 
liberty is their lever. ‘To this creative movement we owe all the illus- 
trious men who are at this moment the glory of the republic. ..... 
Some of you are called to overthrow thrones, some of you to preserve 
liberty in your own country. I have now laid bare the secret of your 
strength, and you now see with what eyes you should regard the Aus- 
trians and the Russians... ..... “ Freemen! Let us unite! Re- 
publicans! be vigorous but wise, and only see your enemies in royalism. 
The day when we discover the power of union,—the coalition of kings 
is no more !”"t 

While upon the head of proclamations, we cannot help adding 
a sentence from that to the division in Switzerland, which had just 
lost their commander, the brave and brilliant Schubert :— 


* While we had kings it was often said, that after the production of a 
great man, Nature needs repose. But in your ranks I behold many 
a Schubert and many a Buonaparte; for in our days Nature herself is 


changed by liberty.” 


Napoleon never forgot this magnificent pique. Indeed it was 
afterwards repeated by Bernadotte, when he took leave of the 
troops he had commanded in La Vendée in the year X.:— 


** Peace will restore you to a life more sweet ; enjoy in repose the re- 
membrance of your triumphs, and never lose sight of the fact, que (’élan 
de la liberté vous a conduits. You may preserve your glory, but with 
difficulty will you ever be able to increase it. Each of you may with 
pride raise his soul to ideas the most noble ; almost all the generals who 
have led you to victory sont sortis de vos rangs.’§ 


* Proclamation aux Conscrits. + Ibid. 

¢ Proclamation aux Administrateurs 

§ We may as well take this opportunity of remarking that a complete collection of 
the speeches and proclamations, &c.of Charles John, from his first stepping on shore 
in Sweden on the 10th of October, 1810, to January 28th, 1825, may be read ina 
very elegant English translation by Mr. Meredith, appended to his ‘* Memorials of 
Charles John.” 8vo London, 1829. 

There have been two editions, both published in Stockholm, of the originals in French. 
The last goes down to November 8th, 1837. But, for reasons which our readers will 
well understand, those prior to his arrival in Sweden have never been collected, and 
must be hunted for in all sorts of publications on the wars of the Revolution, &c, 
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After the events of the 18th Brumaire, when the race was lite- 
rally “ neck and neck” between the two great rival generals, but 
when Napoleon again showed how alone he stood in real depth 
and grandeur of soul among the giants—pigmies to him—whom 
the Revolution had assembled around him, our republican ac- 
cepted fresh honours at the hands of—the First Consul. These, 
however, he forfeited, through his connection with the conspiracy 
of Marbot. Other causes contributed to extend the breach, till 
Napoleon seized a favourable opportunity of neutralizing altoge- 
ther the influence of his dangerous subject, and offered “him the 
governorship of Louisiana. A variety of delays prevented Ber- 
nadotte from hastening to his post, and in the meantime the ces- 
sion of the province and the war with England put a stop to the 
whole plan. Lafosse here treats us with an amusing episode of 
the prophecies of a “ pythonisse,” anglicé fortune- teller, who pre- 
dicted an empire to the consul and a kingdom to his lieutenant. 
As the story, however, is somewhat of the longest, and probably 
apocryphal (at least in its present shape), we cannot here insert it. 


“A reconciliation afterwards took place between the general and 
Buonaparte, and, on the nomination of the latter imperor of France, 
General Bernadotte was one of the first who signed the document. He 
is also reported to have made the following address to Buonaparte on this 
occasion : 

‘I thought for a long time, Sire, that France would not be happy 
under any but a republican form of government. To the hearty persua- 
sion of the excellence of this paradox, your majesty may attribute the 
conduct I have pursued fur more than three years. Enlightened by 
happy experience, I feel much satisfaction in assuring you that my illu- 
sions are entirely dissipated. I beg you to be persuaded of my eagerness 
to execute any measures that your majesty may prescribe for the good 
of the countrys I moreover declare to you, as well as to all my friends 
here present, that I share the sentiments which General Murat has just 
delivered to you in the name of the army, not politically and by word of 
mouth, but with heart and soul.’ 

** Buonaparte rewarded General Bernadotte for his support by ap- 
pointing him one of the marshals of France, and gave him a command 
at Hanover.’’* 


In 1805 the marshal, who had displayed great moderation in 
his government of Hanover, marched to partake in the German 
campaign, and served with distinction in the battle at Austerlitz. 
This, in addition to his other qualities vis-a-vis the Emperor, 
gained him in 1806 the princedom of Ponte-Corvo in Italy. La- 
fosse has some very pertinent reflections on this system of reward- 
ing “ une valeur toujours éclatante, mais entac ‘hée de | servilisme,” 


rr imine 


* Philippart, p. 67. 
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with “ a perspective of titles, dotations, principalities, and even 
thrones.”"* When he afterwards was about to leave France and 
assume his Swedish sceptre, he sold his principality to the Em- 
peror for the sum of 2,000,000 of francs. 

The campaigns of 1806 and 1807 raised still higher the military 
renown of the Prince of Ponte-Corvo. ‘Though it was not always 
the “‘ Veni, vidi, vici” of his later biographers, he still gained many 
important victories. One was at Saalfeld. At Halle he defeated 

the Prussian reserve under Eugene Prince of Wurtemberg, with 
a very inferior force. In the bulletin of the battle of Jena, gained 
by Napoleon just before, the Emperor had pompously announced 
that he was in full march with an army of upwards of 60,000 men 
to engage and destroy this very corps of reserve shortly after annihi- 
lated by Bernadotte at the head of 15,000. The courier could not be 
overtaken, and Buonaparte could never forget or forgive the bitter 
lesson given to his arrogant vanity by this unseasonable victory. 
He was also triumphant ; at Lubeck (which was plundered) and at 
Radkan, where Blucher himself capitulated to his forces united 
with those of Murat and Soult. The battle of Mobringen, which 
the Norwegian memoir-writer calls “ en glimrende T'rafning” (a 
brilliant engagement), was at the very least adrawn game. In- 
deed one circumstance in this “ affair” could not but have been 
disagreeable to the marshal personally :— 


* During the action, Prince Michael Dolgowick, with his regiment 
of dragoons, went round to the rear of the French, made his way to 
head-quarters without being perceived, and carried off Marshal Berna- 
dotte’s equipage, his plate, and some ladies.” + 

At the attack by the allies on the /éfe du pont of Spanden on 
the Passarge, the marshal received a wound which, though slight, 
obliged him to quit the army for the remainder of the campaign, 
an event of the less importance as the victory of Friedland put an 
end to the war. 

After the treaty of Tilsit in 1807, Bernadotte was entrusted 
with the command in chief of the Hanse Towns, and resided for 
the most part in Hamburgh. While in this city he behaved very 
generously to a poor old French émigré, who had inserted in a 
German Grammar, as an example in the syntax, “ On dit que 
Buonaparte est un grand général; mais ce west qu’un brigand 


heureux.” On the incorporation of the Hanse Towns with France, 
he had fallen out of the frying-pan into the fire by changing 
Buonaparte to Bernadotte, just as the latter happened to receive 
the command in chief of his asylum. The white-haired old pro- 
fessor, however, escaped with a fright and a present. Lafosse 





° Philippart, tom. i. p. 314, + ‘Ibid. p. 118. 
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adds another amusing story, which he calls “ alticisme @ la Henri 
IV.,” about the witty method employed by the marshal to obtain 
some improvement in his lodgings, but the length of this article 
will not permit its insertion. 

It was shortly after this, that 6000 of the Spanish auxiliaries 
under the Marquis de Romana, who had been marched to Den- 
mark and placed under the marshal’s own command, made their 
escape to Spain, an event for which Buonaparte accused the 
marshal of great negligence. He nevertheless employed his mili- 
tary talents in the campaign of 1809, where he partook in the 
victory at Wagram, although not without being again severely 
censured by Napoleon for being tardy in his movements and for 
his columus having displayed great confusion, even firing upon 
each other by mistake, which occasioned much slaughter. 

The next and last military employ entrusted to the French 
marshal, was the command of the army at Antwerp after the 
landing of the British at Walcheren, ‘The Prince was now living 
in Paris in full disgrace with Napoleon, but as the need was 
pressing and bis military talents were universally acknowledged, 
the royal council conferred upon him a command full of difficulty, 
but which he filled with honour and complete success. In con- 
sequence however, of a proclamation in which he took great merit 
to himself and hinted at great faults in the dispositions of Napo- 
leon, he was recalled, returned to Paris, ordered to confine him- 
self to his princedom, spiritedly refused, and hastened instead to 
Vienna, where he reconciled himself to Napoleon, who conferred 
on him the governorship of Rome—but subsequent events pre- 
vented his entry upon its functions. 

It is here that we are introduced to the second or Scandinavian 
half of the life of Bernadotte. The honest and economical, but 
obstinate and narrow-minded Gustavus LV. bad, fortunately for 
Sweden, just been deposed. ‘The constitution of 1809, the work 
of some chiefs rather than of the nation, and which did so much 
at the same time that it left so much undone, had been hastily 
adopted, and the vacant throne filled by the late king’s uncle, 
now Charles XLil. ‘The Swedish people hastened to give their 
childless monarch a presumptive successor, and their choice fell 
upon Charles August of Augustenbourg, with whom they had 
become acquainted during his command of the troops in Norway. 
The talents, but still more the virtues, of this noble youth, his 
simplicity of manners, his affability, and his almost Spartan par- 
simony—a duty still more admirable and necessary as Sweden 
was then almost exhausted by the war—attached to him the hearts 
of all his people, and would probably have ended, as was the plan 
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of the revolutionary chiefs, in attaching Norway to Sweden in 
voluntary union for ever. But 


“ Heu miserande puer!” 


or rather—Heu miserande populus—he was to be the Marcellus 
of the north, and died suddenly in Scania on the 10th of May 
1810. 

This melancholy event rendered imperative a second election, 
and as its result was to raise the subject of our memoir from the 
tabouret of the Buonapartean feudatory to the throne of the great 
Gustavus, and as the real history of these transactions is wilfully 
or from ignorance suppressed in the various memoirs of Berna- 
dotte, and is consequently unknown except to a few among the 
initiated of our countrymen, we shall go more into detail on the 
subject. 

‘Lhe aspirants to the vacant dignity were three:—1. The King 
of Denmark, supported by the wisest among the Swedes, who 
knew the vital importance of such a union among the three Scan- 
dinavian nations as would not only compensate Sweden for the 
loss of Finland, but guarantee the future existence of the three 
states amidst the threatening revolutions of continental Europe 
and against the despot Czar. But unfortunately, the prejudices 
ofa large party, added to the jealousies of many of the chiefs, 
who justly feared that such an event would deprive them of all 
their factitious consequence, succeeded in influencing Charles 
XIII. to oppose aud deprecate the election of his brother sove- 
reign.—2. The Prince of Augustenbourg, brother of the late 
Charles August and brother-in-law of the King of Denmark. 
‘This candidate was patronized by King Charles himself, and by 
the men of 1809, as the revolutionary chiefs called themselves. 
His character however was that of a scholar rather than of a soldier, 
and his political position offered no advantages to Sweden in case 
of his election.—3. George Duke of Oldenburg, brother in law of 
Alexander, and a relative of the Queen of Sweden who supported 
his claims. His principal adherents were General Adlercrentz 
and his partisans, whose interest was gained rather through the 
influence of the Queen and their jealousy of Adlersparre (who 
was strongly in favour of the second candidate) than by any par- 
ticular views of superior advantage to the country. ‘The late dy- 
nasty had, singularly enough, no supporters. Not one noble held 
up his hand to confer the crown forfeited by the father on his 
unoffending son! But this resulted from the well-known disho- 
nest birth of the late king himself, and from his having too grossly 
insulted the patrician pride of the higher orders , especially the 
military chiefs, most of whom were nobles. 
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Napoleon, the principal great power interested in the question, 
affected to keep his inclinations secret. He had already decided 
on the gigantic efforts afterwards made against the always false, 
the always fickle, the always selfish Russia; but the moment of 
explosion was not yet come. As yet, he needed Alexander’s 
friendship. But the formation of a consistent northern monarchy, 
under the protection of the eagles of France, would, he imagined, 
close the Baltic against all the attempts of British convoys, lock 
the gates of that sea against Russia herself if necessary, and assist 
in the subjugation of that insolent power by co-operating in the in- 
vasion of her western provinces. Consequently, although the am- 
bassador at Stockholm was instructed to act with great caution, 
the demi-official gazettes of Paris were allowed to give hints 
which Europe could well understand. ‘“ Sans doute,” said the 
“ Journal de ( Empire for the 9th of June, “ on va proposer un 
prince de la maison d’Oldenbourg souverain d’un état vorsin.” 

While affairs were in this state of uncertainty, the Swedish diet 
was convened at Orebro, instead of Stockholm, which it was feared 
was too agitated after the late murder of the Count Fersen, who had 
been suspected by the populace of being the poisoner of the fa- 
vourite Crown Prince Charles August. At the same time the 
king despatched two couriers to Paris, bearing copies of his letter 
of the 2na of June 1810 to the Emperor, in which he begged the 
assistance and protection of that great chief in favour of the elec- 
tion of the Prince of Augustenbourg. 

The one of these two couriers was a young lieutenant in the 
infantry, a certain Baron Morner, an individual of no consequence, 
wealth or birth.—To this ‘jeune homme étourdi et enthousiaste,” 
as the Baron Wrede shortly afterwards denominated him, this 
baron-ling almost as unknown in Stockholm as he was in 
Paris, Bernadotte was indebted for his election to the throne of 
Sweden. So inscrutable are the ways of Providence! So are the 
wisdom, the strength of this world mocked by the ignorance of 
the foolish ! 

On arriving in Paris the young baron was informed on all sides 
of the approaching election of the King of Denmark as successor 
to Charles XIII. These news alarmed him. Visions of the 
Calmar union, Christian the tyrant, Danish bailiffs and foreign 
tax-gatherers, in short all the bugbears of a school-boy’s reading, 
immediately crossed his imagination. Besides, like the army in 
general, he burned for the humiliation of perfidious Russia, the 
recovery of Finland, and the restored lustre of Swedish arms. 
This, he knew, could not be accomplished by the unwarlike Frede- 
ric VI. He therefore turned his thoughts to the generals of Na- 
poleon, and, by the advice of M. Signent, a man of talent and li- 
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beral principles, who was then Swedish consul at Paris, fixed his 
choice upon—Bernadotte. Having procured through M. Sig- 
nent an interview with the Prince, he explained to hies his views, 
assured him of the support he would receive from the officers of 
the army, and prayed him to lose no time in preparing for his 
success by enrolling his name among the candidates. The Prince 
was not inattentive to these démarches, but explained himself more 
fully some days later, on being visited by Baron Wrede, who was 
then visiting in Paris in the capacity of an extraordinary diplo- 
matic agent :— 


* As to my religion, which you make a motive for my exclusion, I 
belong by my family, and especially through my mother, to that professed 
among yourselves, although I have hitherto followed the religious prin- 
ciples of my father. For the rest, I was born in the country of Henry IV. ; 
what he did not hesitate to execute, I myself am capable of doing.* 
The study of your language offers difficulties, it is true ; but surrounded 
by Swedes, I hope that I shall soon be able to master it.¢ And lastly, 
as to my standing with the Emperor, I am convinced that what you have 
told me is entirely without foundation.” t 


This last expression, which apparently assured him of the sup- 
port of Napoleon—a view confirmed by the diplomatic caution 
exhibited by the Duc de Cadore, the French minister of foreign 
affairs—assisted in giving some kind of substance to the imagi- 
nary propositions made by Morner. The latter having first ar- 
ranged with the Prince of Ponte Corvo that an emissary should 
follow him so as to reach Sweden after the opening of the diet, 
dexterously eluded both the Swedish mission and the French po- 
lice, and arrived in Stockholm without accident. When there, 
all the individuals most intimately connected with the foreign de- 
partment were highly indignant at his unauthorized and extrava- 
gant conduct. ‘ Young man,’ cried out the Count Essen, mar- 


shal of the army and of the kingdom, ‘ you deserve to be shut up 


in a dark cell, and to be deprived for ever of the light of heaven!’ 
However, intelligence of what had passed in Paris gradually 


* At another period Bernadotte happily varied this expression by saying —‘ If 
Henry IV. could change his faith to obtain the mass, surely I can do the same to get 
rid of it!’ 

+ Crichton (Scandinavia, vol. ii. p. 268) gives us the remarkable intelligence that 
Bernadotte, almost immediately after this wish, found it so miraculously fulfilled that, 
after landing at Helsinborg on the 20th of October, 1810, he ‘‘ gratified the crowds 
that awaited his approach” on his journey to Stockholm by “ addressing the peasantry 
in their vernacular language’! If this language was any other than “ the unknown 
tongue,” or the original language discovered by the castern king as narrated oy 
Herodotus, we may safely assert that neither the prince nor the peasants had much 
edification from their dialogues, for even at this moment—after the lapse of thirty 
years—Charles John cannot even read, much less speak, the language of the country 

t Dépéche du Baron de Wrede, en date du 28 Juin, 1810. 
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spread, the officers and anti-Russian party and the movement or 
French faction began to declare in his favour, and at the opening 
of the diet (thanks to the care of this lieutenant of infantry) some 
score of its members began to be aware of the existence of a cer- 
tain Marshal Bernadotte !* 

Fortunately for the latter, his secret agent arrived at this mo- 


ment in Orebro; one day later and he would have been too late. 
He brought with him a portrait of Prince Oscar, and various ver- 
bal communications from Bernadotte ; among others the very pro- 
per and prudent one that in case of his election he would only 
accept the title on condition of the king giving his consent. The 
arrival of this messenger threw all the parties into confusion. The 
partizans of Oldenburgh began to give way. Both the king and 
the people imagined that all these measures of the French mar- 
shal (of whom his master daily showed more and more jealousy 
and hate) must have presupposed both the consent and the wishes 
of the mighty Emperor. Wrede continually extolled the brilliant 
qualities of the new aspirant, whose mildness to the Swedes taken 
prisoners in Germany was continually repeated and exaggerated, 
and Charles XIII, was old, feeble and irresolute. 

At last, after all these intrigues,—and though Morner had been 
arrested, and Desaguiers the French envoy disavowed and recalled 
by the Duc de Cadore for supporting the King of Denmark, a 
formal punishment which could not disguise the real sentiments 
of Napoleon,—the men of 1809 had still a decided majority. 
They reckoned 109 votes; the Prince of Ponte Corvo had only 
88; and 50 or 60 were still uncertain and waited the King’s own 
decision. A little more firmness, and his own candidate would 
have been triumphantly elected. But he feared Napoleon and 
the movement party, and resolved at last, though only after many 
a pang, to support Bernadotte. This, added to the conduct of 
Adlercreutz, who went over to the marshal’s party (from hatred 
to Adlersparre, the great chief of Prince Christian’s supporters) 
as soon as he found that Oldenburgh had no more hopes, imme- 
diately gave the immense majority in favour of the Prince of Ponte 
Corvo. The king adding to those around him, “ J’en/eve, par 
cet acte, la couronne de Suede a toute ma famille,” proposed him 
to the states, and this his nomination was “ carried by acclama- 
tion” in the four chambers of the realm, and the documents of 
vice-regal sovereignty and adoption were immediately transmitted 
to the fortunate republican consular imperial military adventurer— 


* The peasants, especially, were exceedingly puzzled in their deliberations, ‘ Ponte 
Corvo” (which means in Swedish Ponte Sausage) ‘‘ we will not have ; Bernadotte is 
our man !” 
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now heir to the throne of Sweden—at his residence in Paris.-— 
So ended this remarkable election.* 

** Such was the splendour of France in 1810, that one of its 
generals was summoned to support the throne of the great Gus- 
tavus and of Charles XII., without her perceiving, in this event, 
either that she lost one of her greatest captains, or that she ought 
to glory in a choice which opened out to him a destiny so noble.”+ 
At Eisineur Bernadotte embraced the Lutheran faith, before the 
Archbishop of Upsala and the Bishop of Lund, and on the Sth 
of November, 1810, was publicly received by the king and the 
diet in the great National Hall (Rikssalen) at Stockholm. His 
speech on this occasion was, as usual, very judicious and very 
brilliant (especially in the original French), without exhibiting 
signs of any thing profound. 

But we must again hasten with rail-road speed. The situation 
of Sweden at this period is sufficiently well known. If we take 
facts as our guide, and not the boastings so often indulged in of 
late years by Charles XIV John, we shall find that the country 
was in great want of repose and re-organization after such heavy 
losses and such a sudden revolution, and longed for a policy 
founded upon national faith, public liberty, and rigid parsimony, 
it is true,—but that it still retained its honour, and all its real 
principles of vitality, strength, and independence. Whether these 
former conditions were fulfilled by the actions of the new sove~ 
reign,—for the feebleness of the old king rendered him the actual 
ruler almost from the moment he entered the Swedish council,— 
we shall see hereafter. Still nothing could exceed the tender and 
devoted care, and the exact regard for all the forms of royalty, 
lavished on the aged monarch by his adopted son. In this re- 
spect his honourable loyalty was unimpeachable. 

In 1811 the Emperor appeared determined to compel Sweden 
to enter into the continental system. But we will now, at length, 
give a specimen of the Norwegian biographer : 

“ The crown-prince now felt himself at a loss from the haughty ad- 
vances of Napoleon, and reduced to a complete dilemma by his extrava- 
gant demands, which were besides represented in that insolent tone so 
common among the French diplomatic agents of this period. These 
disadvantages, ignorance of the language, which forced the erown-prince 
to make use of the court nobility to whom French was their second na- 

ture, and in general the oppressive rivalry of the nobility to obtain his 
favour—rendered it difficult for him to be so useful for Sweden as he 





* There is a very elegant, though rather short article on the election of Marshal 
Bernadotte in the “* Revue du dix-neuviéme Siécle,” t. v. p. 733, Paris, 1838. The 
author is Herr Lunblad, a Swedish litterateur of great merit. 

t Lafosse, tom. ii. p. 161. 
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wished and might have been. The crown-prince made the French 
minister keep within his limits, and prayed the king and council to 
decide, without any reference to him, as to the various demands of Na- 
poleon, who especially insisted that Sweden should declare war against 
England, close its ports against its ships and goods, and confiscate the 
same wherever they might be found within the kingdom. A nearer 
approach to Napoleon and his policy was certainly adviseable, but such 
blind obedience was neither honourable nor advantageous, and was im- 
possible to the extent called for by Napoleon. The king, however, 
agreed thereto, and the crown-prince communicated this intelligence to 
Napoleon in a document which gave him to understand that Sweden had 
made a sacrifice which must be acknowledged. But Napoleon, inflamed 
by his hate-breathing idea of annihilating Great Britain by shutting it 
out from the Continent (the continental system), only went still further 
in his exactions...,.......Sweden was treated with the scorn befitting 
a conquered nation, and it resented the indignity ; the crown-prince was 
regarded as a suspicious vassal ; it is even said, that a plan was formed 
to gain possession of his person and carry him back to France. Na- 
poleon, indeed, began to dread every thing from him; he knew that 
Carl John might become his most terrible enemy—and he became it.”* 


Yes! the situation of Sweden, and the “ signs of the times,” 
and of its accomplished military ruler, demanded that Sweden 
should become not only the obedient limb, but the subsidied and 
secret-service-monied ally, of one of the two great powers which 


then held their mighty struggle. Buonaparte, fatally blind and 
blindly fated, neglected the auspicious moment,—and Bernadotte 
turned elsewhere. 

The treaty of Petersburgh, dated March 24th, 1812, laid the 
groundwork of the future explosion. The crown-prince, of 
course, ‘‘made his terms.” But why Norway, the territory of a 
friendly power, was fixed upon by the two sovereigns at their 
famous interview at Abo as the future booty of Bernadotte, in- 
stead of that precious and still bleeding “ shield of Sweden,” 
Finland, which Russia had gained more by treachery than arms, 
is a mystery not yet revealed. Alexander, we know, was a “ ge- 
nerous” prince; perhaps he was so in more senses than one; at 
all events history proves him to have been at least equally ‘ wise” 
and “ prudent.” 

In 1813, Bernadotte, at the head of 30,000 Swedish troops, 
was enabled, thanks to an English subsidy, to commence his ce- 
lebrated campaign of liberation, commanding in chief the com- 
bined army of the north of Germany. We have no space, how- 
ever, to detail the transactions of truce and war occuring in 1813 
and 1814. Suffice it to say, that the victories of Gros-Beeren, 


* Wergeland, p. 47. 
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Dennewitz, and Leipsic, &c. gained under the prince royal, to- 
gether with the various other successful movements of the allies, 
drove Buonaparte back upon France, and at last led him to exile 
and to Elba. The conduct of the Crown-Prince of Sweden in 
reference to France, was as unobjectionable as could have been 
expected. He opposed the invasion of the French territory from 
the beginning to the end of the war, denouncing its injustice no 
less than its impolicy in no measured terms. At last he retired 
altogether from the field of war, which was assuming a character 
inconsistent with the interests of Scandinavia, and commenced 
his operations against Denmark. His successes were as rapid as 
they were to be expected ; and that power—which had neither 
moral nor material forces sufficient to resist him—was compelled 
at last gladly to rescue its capital by the surrender of the ¢erra 
verata—Norway. This was a heavy blow. No compensation 
of moment was ever afterwards obtained, and all the intrigues of 
the court of Copenhagen failed in averting its fulfilment. Nor- 
way and its rich overplus revenues will never be Danish more ! 

The question of Norway, its revolution, its confederation with 
Sweden, and its remarkable development since that period, would 
be an episode impossible to do justice to here. However inte- 
resting the subject, therefore, or tempting the occasion, we must 
shut our eyes and stop our ears, and pass onwards. Perhaps 
some more favourable opportunity may occur hereafter of entering 
upon a subject so little known in Great Britain. 

Suffice it to say that Bernadotte, impelled by the pressing ne- 
cessity of closing with Norway codte qui cotvte, and thereby 
throwing the question at once out of the forum of the allies 
(whose tendencies and whose falseness he knew too well), and 
thinking, Frenchman-like, in his profound ignorance of the Nor- 
wegian character, nous changerons tout cela, sanctioned after a 
short campaign the nearly republican constitution of Eidsvold in 
August, 1814, and thereby assured to himself and his dynasty one 
throne more, and to Sweden, in exchange for all its expensive 
efforts, all its sacrifices, and all its generous confidence, a valu- 
able negative western frontier ! 

Having now dispatched every thing relative to the campaigns 
and warlike deeds of our illustrious hero, we can follow with 
greater calmness the stream of his civil government during a 
period of thirty years, without having our attention distracted by 
the din of arms or the sound of the hoarse-voiced trumpet. 

One of the first important measures of the new government 
was ill-omened for the liberties of Sweden. On the 16th of July, 
1812, the Diet was induced, partly during the enthusiasm of the 
opening campaigns, and partly from the express assurance of the 
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court chancellor, Count Wetterstedt, that it was only a temporary 
measure, and would be almost immediately repealed—a royal 
promise the government has not yet thought proper to fulfil—to 
sanction a new law relative to the liberty of the press, whereby, 
among other regulations, the power of confiscating the public 
journals, &c. “ without judge or jury,” was entrusted to an organ 
of the government. 

The ordinance published the same year prohibiting Swedish 
subjects, “ on pain of death, confiscation, and dishonour,” having 
any the most slight or necessary communication with the late 
royal family or their descendents, has at this diet occasioned much 
bitter disputing. Certain it is that during the present king’s reign 
the country has seen a very great number of accusations and 
punishments for high treason, &c.; many of them no less ridi- 
culous in their origin than objectionable in their execution. 

One of the greatest stains upon Bernadotte’s government is the 
disgraceful liquidation of the foreign debt of Sweden, as by a 
kind of Swedo-Hibernicism, 2 measure of national bankruptcy 
quoad hoc was denominated. The personal interference of “ his 
majesty’s very dear son, the crown-prince,” in this transaction, 
whereby he procured “to himself and his heirs,” an annuity for 
ever of 200,000 rixdollars, banco, and the disagreeable mystery in 
which the details of the “liquidation” have always been surrounded, 
render the whole subject particularly unpleasant to every admirer 
of the famed honour and good faith of the Swedish people. 

We may also as well mention here, in connection with the 
above, the extraordinary transactions connected with the sale of 
Guadaloupe and of Pomerania, &c. Charles John, by a most 
unheard-of interpretation of the treaty of London, the 3rd of 
March, 1813, assumed the transfer of the island of Guadaloupe, 
as being to himself personally and his heirs. Consequently, when 
he arranged the repurchase thereof by France, on the restoration, 
he quietly put the proceeds, 24,000,000 of francs, into his pocket, 
generously giving back the half of this sum towards the (alleged) 
payment of the foreign debt. But not content with this, Pome- 
rania and Riigen also, though conquered by the gold and blood 
of Sweden two centuries (and not two years) before, was in the 
same manner—without the diet being called upon for their con- 
sent, and also by some sort of mental doctrine of the national 
provinces being the private property of their illustrious ruler— 
disposed of to Prussia, for the sum of 3,500,000 riksdaler courant. 
This was in June 7, 1815. Two millions of this sum were, out 
of grace and favour, and with another flourish of trumpets, ap- 
plied to the service of the state. We really cannot understand 
what principles can have governed the representatives of those 
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times to tolerate such illegal scandals. The enthusiasm, how- 
ever, in favour of their new revolutionary chief, and the late union 
with Norway, the actual amount of whose benefits for Sweden 
were as yet scarcely dreamed of by the people, surrounded the 
administration and its head with a kind of gloria, a halo-bright- 
ness, which later years have only slowly, though too surely, dis- 
pelled. 

The “rouble fund” is another transaction in the same taste. 
A million and a half of riksdaler banco were the douceur ap- 
propriated to himself by the chief of a state, whose tax-paid 
forces constituted his power. These transactions, by which nearly 
2,000,000 sterling have been appropriated to the royal house of 
Sweden, together with a clear annuity of 4,000,000/., prove how 
very far north Bernadotte is, and that southern sovereigns are 
vastly his inferiors in the art of extracting money from their people, 
since the civil list is quite distinct from these “ petites affaires.” 
If we consider the poverty of Sweden in relation to other countries, 
Bernadotte is unquestionably the most richly endowed sovereign 
in Europe. 

The only remaining colony of Sweden, the island of St. Bar- 
tholomew, would have shared the fate of its predecessors. But 

“ When the government in 1818 drew up a plan for selling Bartho- 
lomew also, the states-general were this time consulted upon the project, 
and although they sanctioned the scheme, made it a condition that the 
proceeds should be disposed of to the state’s advantage. Whether it 
was this proviso, or whether it was a want of purchasers, we do not 
know; but in one word, no bargain has yet been made, and Bartholo- 
mew is consequently to this day a possession of the Swedish people.”* 

In 1812 the government procured the adoption of a plan for 
excepting this island from the control of the common authorities, 
&c., and placing it under the immediate jurisdiction of his ma- 
jesty! From this period many abuses date themselves! lately, 
especially, complaints have been made of the local authorities 
having favoured piracy in the seas around it. 

On the 5th of February, 1818, the old king, Charles XIIT., a 
weak but ambitious man, who had twice been called to direct the 
vessel of the state, died quietly in his bed, followed by the regrets 
of his people. ‘The crown-prince immediately succeeded him, 
under the name and title of Charles XIV John King of Sweden 
and Norway. His coronation in Sweden took place on the 11th 
of May at Stockholm, and in Norway on the 7th of September 
at Christiania. The people every where expressed their delight 
and enthusiasm. A feeling of hope and confidence in the future, 





* Lindeberg, tom. i. p. 185. 
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from the character and abilities of the new sovereign, filled every 
breast, and inspired the most lively popularity. It was indeed an 
occasion full of important lessons, this elevation of the low-born 
republican of France to the thrones of Oden and of Nore; and 
we perfectly agree in the observation of Lafosse :— 


“ There is something unwonted and full of intoxicating charms for 
the imagination, in the homage rendered to the sovereign dignity de- 
creed to the illustrious man, when he owes all bis renown to himself 
alone. It is the triumph of merit and of justice consecrated by gratitude, 
and nothing is so satisfactory to noble spirits as the spectacle of a whole 
people discharging such a debt.”* 

Shortly after this period we find the king directing his attention 
to several objects useful for the country. Foreign sheep were 
imported, and the production of fine wool encouraged ; literary 
works of importance for the annals of Sweden obtained some 
support; and military pensions and education received several 
additions and improvements. Charles John also again gave a 
very favourable specimen of his powers as a writer; in a letter 
dated April 3, 1824, and addressed to Prince Oscar on his de- 
parture for Norway, which land the king himself had before as 
he has again since visited with so much pleasure. His letter is 
full of counsels and instructions on the duties of a legislator and 
a ruler; many of the sentiments are full of weight, and great dig- 
nity of style pervades the whole. 

But, as if again to mock our satisfaction, and destroy our con- 
fidence in the more active efforts of the administration, the Swedish 
government in 1825 was guilty of another scandal famous “ the 
whole north over.” The South American States were in rebel- 
lion against the mother country, and had as yet been acknow- 
Jedged by none among the great European powers. But Coluyn- 
bia, which required a navy, commenced certain measures with 
European houses (for the most part Jewish bankers, &c.), whereby 
it should obtain, under the disguise of their being for a merchant 
expedition, first two and then three more ships of war, armed up 
to the teeth, and with Swedish government crews, for employment 
in its service. His majesty and his miuisters were tempted by 
the price, which exceeded their value in Sweden, besides allowing 
“ pickings,” and the expedition would always give employment 
and experience to the officers and men on board. In the mean- 
time, however, the affair “ took wind;” the Spanish ambassador 
in Stockholm protested against such a barefaced violation of the 
interests of a friendly people, and of the rights of nations, and at 
last appealed to the Russian ambassador for his interference. ‘This 
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last step, in consequence of the peculiar position of Charles John 
in respect to the holy alliance, which still flourished, and of which 
Alexander was the chief, was instantaneously effectual ; an ex- 
ceedingly determined note from that power demanded the i imme- 
diate abandonment of the whole design. ‘The king was indignant 
and enraged, threatened war or any extreme rather than suffer the 
indignity : and humiliation of a non-fulfilment of bis obligations, 
and expressed great surprise at what was very naturally to be 
expected beforehand ; but the council were cowardly unanimous 
in abandoning a plan which they had before as unanimously 
supported, and he was obliged to give way. The bargain was 
broken, the money and fraudulent “ expenses” returned, “and the 
Swedish government /ost in compensation to the ostensible buyers, 
the Swedish Jewish house of Michaelson and Benedicks, the sum 
of half a million of rixdollars banco. As usual, however, the 
power of the government shielded at the diet all the criminals. 
In the meantime it was fortunate for Sweden that it instantane- 
ously branded the transaction with all the infamy it deserved, 
Exposing men and materiel to the speculation of Jew and Chris- 
tian usurers in direct opposition to the rights of nations and to 
common decency, selling war-ships, w hether new or old, to foreign 
states, under pretence of their being worthless or merchantmen, 
and bargaining with intriguing agents for the “ best bidder” on 
the stores of the kingdom, might, if tolerated in a civilized country, 
at any moment leave the state sans fleet, sans troops, sans honour, 
sans every thing! 

Charles John is a Frenchman; France is a great land power, 
and the army has consequently always been his favourite weapon. 
This might all be very well; “ on omnia possumus omnes,” one 
thing at a time, “ festina lente.” But we naturally expect from 
such a great captain the introduction of every possible reform, 
simplification and improvement which so experienced a general 
could have approved for his new country. And to a certain ex- 
tent, and we admit it with pleasure, such must be acknowledged 
to have taken place. ‘The spirit and discipline of the troops are 
excellent ; the arsenals of the kingdom are full of military sup- 
plies; the education of the officers is much improved, and the 
engineerivg and artillery departments especially are now on a very 
respectable scientific footing. But still innumerable changes, 
perpetual and most expensive uniform alterations, the multiplica- 
tion of officers, the lavishing of enormous sums upon all sorts of 
buildings without the least regard to economy or necessity, and a 
general spirit of waste and extravagance acceptable to a few of 
the highest grades, who enjoy comparatively luxurious incomes, 
but ruinous to the lower class of employés, who subsist upon 
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almost nothing, and consequently are perpetually in danger of 
demoralization and of debt—have completely undeceived the 
nation as to their king enjoying those invaluable organizing talents 
for which it had given him credit. On the whole, considering 
the immense budget now disposed of by the government, com- 
pared to that of 1810, the situation of the army, and more espe- 
cially of the navy after thirty years of peace, is such as by no 
means to call for the undivided satisfaction or security of the 
nation they must defend. 

On the 26th of September, 1832, the king had the satisfaction 
of opening the Great Gotha Canal, which flows through the heart 
of Sweden, and connects the North Sea with the Baltic. This 
magnificent undertaking had been planned and commenced be- 
fore his arrival in the country, and was generously supported by 
the grants of the diet; buthis majesty supported its distinguished 
chief, Count Platen, on many trying and difficult occasions with 
the whole influence of the government (which thereby obtained 
in the count a zealous convert), and may therefore boast of having, 
in no inconsiderable degree, contributed to the happy completion 
of this gigantic work. For the rest, his majesty has just re- 
minded us that fifteen millions of dollars banco have been ex- 
pended in public works since his assumption of the government. 
The merit of this, however, for the most part belongs to the diet. 

The fine arts also have on many occasions experienced his ma- 
jesty’s assistance. On one occasion, we remember, he displayed 
un élan de sentiment much more to our taste, and, in our opinion, 
much more “ @ la Henri IV.” and really magnanimous than any 
of the anecdotes related by Lafosse. The Swedish academy had 
resolved to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation by 
Gustavus [II. Accordingly they made several arrangements for 
that purpose, and, among the rest, caused a medal to be struck 
in honour of his majesty, and a deputation of the academy, 
headed by the late celebrated Archbishop Wallin, had the honour 
of presenting it for his acceptance. On this occasion Charles 
XIV. made the following reply, which we will this once give 
entire, and in his own words :*— 

“* Messieurs ! 

“ Instruit par votre secrétaire que les membres de l’académie avaient 


* Gentlemen—Being informed by your secretary that it was the intention of the 
members of the academy to perpetuate by a medal, containing a portrait of myself, 
the support that I afford to your honourable exertions, I instructed him to express to 
you my grateful sense of your kindness ; but at the same time I remarked to him that 
if the patronage of art commanded gratitude, the creation of it had an elder claim. 
To protect an existing institution is an easy duty for one who is invested with power, 
but to create it we must add to the powers of authority the genius of conception, and 
the firmness requisite to carry conception into effect. An inward sentiment, which 
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lintention de perpétuer par une médaille, a mon effigie, Pappui que j "accorde 
2 vos honorables travaux, je Vai chargé de vous faire connaitre l’étendue de 
ma reconnaissance ; mais en méme temps je lui obser vai que si la protection 
commandait la gratitude, la création avait le droit d'ainesse. 

“* Protéger une institution qui existe, est un devoir facile pour celui qué 
est investi du pouvow ; mais pour créer, il faut joindre au powvoir qui au- 
torise, le génie qui congoit et le courage qui 1 fonde.—Un sentiment intérieur, 
que vous approwverez, m’a porté, en acceptant votre médaille consacrée au 
protect-wr, @ en faire frapper une qui rappelle le fondateur. 

** Je vous la remets, Messieurs, et je vous prie de la distribuer & chacun 
des membres de l’académie, en les assurant de la continuation de mes sen- 
timens affectueux.”* 


The course of events now leads us to another and the last great 
faux-pas of the Swedish government—the trial and punishment 
of the celebrated assessor Crusenstolpe} in 1838. This indi- 
vidual, whose personal character it is by no means our intention 
here to discuss or to defend, had first risen rapidly into public 
notice as a member of the opposition in the Swedish House of 
Nobles. Having however, doubtless for substantial reasons, gone 
over to the government party, he displayed in their service the 
same zeal and talent which had already gained him such public 
notoriety, being their tactician general at the diets, and editing in 
their interest a newspaper called “ Fiderneslandet.” But pro- 
bably finding himself disappointed in the expectations he had 
formed from the government promises, he suddenly turned round, 
and commenced the publication of works which have constituted 
an epoch in Swedish literature for the playful, light, conversational, 
kaleidoscopic beauties of their style, mixed with the most bitter 
attacks upon the person and family of the king and the whole 
policy of the government at large. ‘The mixture of anecdote and 
small talk, of scandal and of “ secret history,” in these publica- 
tions, rendered them at once excessively popular, and their fre- 
quent mistakes or misrepresentations were only dishonourable to 
the author, without making them less acceptable to a curious, 
astonished, and delighted public. But such was the caution of 
the w riter, such the prudent Ww rapping-up of the most caustic in- 
sults in the most mellifluous panegyrics, that it was difficult to 
imagine any other method of reaching the writer than prosecuting 


you willapprove, has induced me, onaccepting your medal commemorative of patronage, 
to order one to be struck which may recall the founder. To you, gentlemen, I consign 
it, and request you to distribute it to every member of the academy with the assurance 
of my affectionate regard. 

* Recueil de Lettres, Proclamations et Discours de Charles Jean: Seconde Partie. 
Stockholm, 1838. P. 255. 

t There is no doubt that Charles John is not so much to be blamed for his prosecu- 
tions against the press as his councillors weak and interested blinders of his judgment. 
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the tendency of whole passages in several of his latest productions. 
This the government omitted to do; instead thereof it commenced, 
after long delays, an action for high treason against a single sen- 
tence in one of his letters, in which he had, with great truth and 
in an innocent jesting style, accused the council of sabbath-break- 
ing, for having issued a certain officer’s commission of advance- 
ment on the Sunday. This was so extraordinary, that people 
could not believe their own ears and eyes. The council is re- 
sponsible, the king is sacred; if it be high treason to state facts 
or arguments relative to the council (although the king be a 
member thereof ), then is his majesty, who governs through this 
unimpeachable council, a sovereign despot. The conclusion is 
plain and irresistible. The action, however, proceeded. A jury,* 
even according to the Swedish law illegally and dishonourably chosen, 
gave their sentence of gui/ty, aud the prisoner was condemned 
to three years’ solitary imprisonment! This decision outraged 
every feeling of dignity and right in the nation; sympathy was 
excited for the liberty of the people and of the press, so foolishly 
attacked in the person of a favourite author, and large crowds 
cheered him in the court and on his road to prison. But the 
day of his deportation arrived. Circumstances occurred which 
excited well-grounded suspicions of agitation and discontent 
among the lower classes. ‘The moment of his transportation was 
imprudently delayed, the crowds increased, the military force was 
ridiculously small, and was left to its fate, though only some hun- 
dreds of yards from the garrison troops, and the natural result 
was, a kind of vulgar émeute. During this coarse but not unex- 
pected expression of the instinctive hatred of the mob and the 
masses to injustice and oppression, the town house (where the 
prisoner was confined) and its guard were attacked, the military 
were compelled to fire in self-defence ; and a/ter Swedish blood 
had for the second time flowed in civil tumult during the reign of 
Charles John, a re-inforcement cleared the streets, and put an 
end to the disorder. 

This is the epoch of the rapid fall of the fame and character 
of the king and his servants. Since then, scores of books, hun- 
dreds of pamphlets, increasing poverty, and general dissatisfaction 


* The only case in which a jury is allowed by the Swedish law is in connection with 
the liberty of the press; and, even then, it is a partial and mangled misrepresentation 
of that great bulwark of national freedom. It consists of nine members, of whom six 
must be unanimous to procure a verdict of guilty. But three are chosen by the pro- 
secutor, three by the prisoner, and three by the presiding court. Consequently, in 
government prosecutions, the jurymen nominated by the crown and the court may rea- 
sonably be supposed to be unanimous, and the prisoner’s dooin is fixed. Besides, the 
Jury have to decide only respecting the law and not the fact of the case! 
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have so far enlightened the public mind of all parties, that the 
voice of the opposition has become the voice of the nation, the 
enchanted palladium glory of the aged monarch is waning fast 
away, inquiry into all departments of his administration brings 
forward daily discoveries of neglect, abuse and imbecility, and 
the diet now sitting will perhaps become the instrument of con- 
structing (de novo) the representation, the constitution and the 
council !* 

That Charles John should have omitted the brilliant opportunity 
presented him by Sweden and by Providence of giving life and 
freedom to the languishing trade, commerce, manufactures and 
legislation of his country, and of re-constructing the present worn- 
out political form of government, in which four chambers each 
sixth year— 

“ Like wounded snake slow draw their length along” — 
with a want of power, unity and efficiency alike destructive to the 
interests of king and people, must excite the surprise and regret of 
every admirer of his remarkable career. It is true that a fear for his 
throne and of the intrigues of the holy alliance may have kept him 
back during the former part of his reign, but twenty years have since 
then elapsed, and nothing has been done. ‘There has been a per- 
petual and unworthy nibbling at the laws and rights of the people, 
a supine neglect of all the higher duties of the legislator and the 
statesman, a system of corruption by showers of stars and titles, a 
luxury of administration and of living in a poor and exhausted 
country, and an evident leaning to a military despotism abroad,+ 
and to tyranny at home, which have very naturally at length pro- 
duced feelings of great discontent and bitterness among the mass 
of the people. In general, the details of the administration are 





* Since writing the above, a law has passed the diet making the council a regular, 
responsible ministry, and most of its former members have been replaced. 

t Amongst those events which most wantonly and unwarrantably shocked every 
feeling most sacred and most natural to the Swede, was the baptism of the fourth son 
of the Crowu Prince Oscar in 1831, by the name of Nicholas, in homage or compli- 
ment, to the illustrious czar. This too, to the occupiers of Finland! The silent and 
yet alarming progression of Russia in every direction is quite evident now, and we do 
not know one European or Asiatic power on which she does not meditate similar incur- 
sions. Poor Turkey is almost herown ; and so isGreece. Circassia holds her at bay, 
but will share the fate of Poland, if not assisted. Persia is with her; India and China 
are obviously next in cuntemplation ; Prussia and Austria must keep a sharp look-out ; 
and even France is narrowly watched, in the hope of some convulsion in the unpopu- 
lar dynasty of Orleans, to push forward a candidate for the throne, such as Prince 
Louis Napoleon, were he sufficiently facile (and he knows full well the feeling of his 
correspondent at St. Petersburg, the Chevalier St. George, alias the Czar) to sink into 
a satellite of the great northern planet, and to wind about her political centre, par- 
taking of all her mutations and affected by her influences, We shall never cease to 
point attention to the extreme danger to be apprehended from her upon every point of 
European or Asiatic territory. 
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in as great confusion at this moment in Sweden as they were 
thirty years ago. And how valuable is the interval? A generation 
of profound, of uninterrupted peace! It is true that the popula- 
tion has increased ; but this is not always a benefit; and at all 
events this at least can scarcely be boasted of by a government 
whose best characteristic is, to have done but little, and that little 
seldom well! A few laws and improvements have certainly been 
made, but they have been mostly at the wish and after the plans 
of the diet itself. In short, without, like Lindeberg, blindly de- 
nying the government any merit, and we have freely acknowledged 
that many changes for the better date themselves from Charies 
John, we may safely conclude, that the immensely costly, how- 
ever otherwise amiable dynasty of Bernadotte has as yet been 
productive of few advantages to Sweden, many to itself, 

In Norway, on the contrary, we meet a very different picture. 
Instead of increasing, we find almost vanishing taxation, Instead 
of commerce in ruins, we see a vastly extended merchant-fleet 
ploughing every sea. Economy, trading liberty, and a free re- 
presentation have lifted the country to a rank worthy its old 
renown in the annals of Scandinavia. It is true that his majesty, 
no doubt from good motives, has repeatedly attempted to per- 
suade the Norwegian Storthings to sacrifice to him the great 
bulwarks of their republican organization, and to admit a system 
which would have nearly assimilated them to Sweden; but it is 
also true that they have at each successive diet calmly and mag- 
nanimously refused, and that the admiration of Europe and the 
prosperity of their beautiful land has been the result. In Norway 
the king is the patron of improvement, because it is a happy and 
highly-developed country that makes its president (whether he be 
chosen or hereditary) strong. In Sweden the king, or his inte- 
rested minister, jealously guards every thing in a status quo, be- 
cause the monarch of a highly-taxed and ill-represented people 
must govern rather by intrigues and corporate interests than by 
national votes. In Norway we find the government friendly to 
reforms, and popular among every class; in Sweden we see fast- 
rooted abuses and increasing discontent. 

In the meantime, to give an idea of the gradual development 
of the government system of Sweden, we append on the following 
page an outline of the budgets fixed at the successive diets from 
1810, when the French marshal was elected crown prince, to the 
diet of 1840, which is at this moment sitting in the capital. 
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But we must here say some words respecting the literary and 
historical qualities of the works at the head of our list. The first 
is by a Norwegian writer of some celebrity, who began his career 
as a violent enemy to the details of the union, and who some time 
after the publication of his Life of the King received a pension 
from his majesty to assist his literary studies ; and it is written 
with meagre details, but with tolerable correctness for a hastily 
compiled work, great liveliness of style, and an approach to im- 
partiality uncommon in the biographers of Carl Johan. 

The production of M. Lafosse* is, up to 1810, moderately 
complete, and generally worthy of credit. But after that period 
it is for the most part a continued running panegyric on “ the hero 
of the north.” Not one single fact at all calculated to injure the 
fame of the great Bernadotte in the eyes of admiring Europe, is 
allowed circulation through his pages. For the rest, the style is 
pretty enough, and the author is a man of sense and experience, 
In such a case, a few glaring misrepresentations must be looked 
for, as inevitably connected with his purpose. 

The voluines of Captain Lindeberg, which have produced an 
immense sensation in Sweden, may be regarded as the exact che- 
mical opposites to those of Lafosse. ‘The one is alkali; the other 
nought but a tartish acid. The captain’s book however is the most 
valuable source we know for enabling the historical student to 
complete his knowledge of the real character of the Bernadottean 
epoch in Sweden. But his style is too prosy, heavy, and hard ; 
his views are often exaggerated and one-sided ; and the personal 
pique of an injured man is visible enough in his calm statistics. 
Still, we repeat it, no investigation of this period can be complete, 
without the assistance of the laboriously compiled and, as far as 
they go, trustworthy volumes presented to us by this great oppo- 
sition champion. 

But this reminds us, that we have as yet given no important 
specimen of the captain’s paragraphs. We therefore close this 
article with a very appropriate summing-up by our Swedish Cob- 
bett, which we extract from his second volume, page 74, &c. 

...ee+..1f we are to judge from the words of our state chief, no 
Swedish ruler, according to his opinion, so far at least as it as yet been 
publicly expressed, has done so much for his country and has such wide- 
spread claims to the love and gratitude of the people as—himself...... 
A single phrase is often full of meaning on this point, and the remark 
perhaps is not therefore without importance, that the motto of the pre- 
sent king is of a quite different character from that of all preceding so- 
vereigns. ‘Thus, for instance, that of Frederic was—God my hope; 
Adolph Frederic’s—The general weal my weal ; Gustavus III.’s was—Our 


* The work of Lafosse has also appeared in a German dress. 
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fatherland ; that of Gustavus IV. Adolphus—God and the people ; and 
Charles XIII.'s —The People’s weal my highest Law ; but Charles John’s 
motto is—The People’s love is my reward. All preceding kings thus dis- 
played their feeling of their duty, or the bope humbly living in their 
hearts. The present king alone advances a claim to a reward, and that 
the most brilliant any regent can desire or gain—the people’s love. But 
we willingly admit, that a word is often nothing more than a word, 
and sometimes much more is wanted by which to judge the action. But 
complete speeches, after mature deliberation, made tothe whole people 
assembled through their representatives,—surely say much more. Thus 
when Gustaf Wasa, that man whom no one has dared call the great, as 
this might be in some measure comparing him to others, although no 
one can be found to be compared to him, on completing his 70th year, 
felt his strength decreasing and imagined his end to be at hand, he thus 
addressed the states, on the 16th of July, 1560:—‘ I do reverence the 
care of eternal Providence, which has been willing in and through me 
again to call to life the ancient and well-loved stem of King Magnus 
Ladulas and of Carl, after it had been compelled during so many hun- 
dred years to lie despised and beaten down ; through the tyranny and 
violence of foreign masters. It is surely one of the works of God that, 
even as David from the herdsman’s cottage, I should be sought out, 
drawn forth, and at last anointed as the king and governor of this realm. 
That I should reach such honour I never could have imagined, when my 
birth was as yet forgotten, and I was driven to hide me bebind the moun- 
tains from the cruel sword of bloodthirsty Christian. But God and the 
commons of Sweden have been my help. And therefore doI give you 
thanks, my dear beloved children and my faithful subjects, for that ye 
should thus show favour unto me, and lift me up to royal dignity, and 
acknowledge and proclaim me as the father and founder of your royal 
house. If, my dear subjects, | have been able to work out aught good, 
give God the praise thereof; but all wherein human weakness hath 
made me fail, belongeth to me alone, and is such the which ye must 
pardon me for Christ his sake.—With a pardonable pride he further 
uttered the persuasion that posterity, which he trowed would not soon 
forget him, would do him justice, and that the time would come when 
they would dig him up again out of the earth if that they could so da— 
a prophecy which was too soon fulfilled —but as a protection against all 
threatening dangers, he counselled his people to hold fast by God’s word, 
and prayed them to follow him to God with their prayers. 

“When the great Gustaf Adolph, after a reign of nineteen years filled 
with perpetual struggles and dangers, out of which nevertueless he him- 
self and his kingdom rose triumphant, and in spite of which both had 
become established in strength and in fame,—after he had recovered a 
peace with Denmark which was purchased dear, but with undiminished 
borders,—after having acquired by the peace with Russia the districts 
of Ingermanland and of Kexholm,—after having conquered Livonia, and 
though endeavouring in vain to make peace with Poland, having still at 
last compelled it by his exploits to a truce which left the Swedes in pos- 
session of all they had subdued ;—when after all these employments, he 
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marched to dare the most perilous of all contests against the mightiest 
monarch then in Europe, a contest however for the light and liberty of 
the world,—/e also collected around him the chambers of the kingdom, 
recommended his infant daughter to their care, and thanked them for 
their readiness to grant the taxes asked for carrying on the war, espe- 
cially as he well knew ‘that only with great difficulty could they be paid.’ 
Nevertheless they should thank God—not his sword—for having kept 
their kingdom during so many years from the ravages of war, and for 
having lent them such good fortune in victory and in conquest. There- 
after spoke he of the approaching war, its dangers, and its lofty objects, 
straightway adding :—-‘ For what regards myself, I know full well all that 
can befal me; already have I many times and oft for Svea kingdom 
spilled my blood, and one time or other shall doubtless spill my life, for 
so long the pitcher goeth after water, till that at the last it be all cracked 
and broken. Therefore, before I this time separate from my fatherland, 
I will with a fervent prayer commend ye all, inhabitants of Sweden, pre- 
sent as well as absent, to the protection both for life and soul of our God 
most high, hoping that when our time shall come we may all meet each 
other in a joy that never perisheth !'"—To his placemen gave he counsels 
and warnings many, wishing them strength and understanding to fill 
well their offices. Then to the clergy spoke he of union and real piety, 
while to the nobles he pointed out the road to his favour and to unfeigned 
knightly lustre and renown through bravery and exploits. To the people 
he spoke thus :—‘ And you burgesses and commons here assembled, wish 
I all kinds of happiness and good fortune. May your humble cottages 
be changed to durable houses built with stone, your little boats to large 
capacious ships, and may your fields and meadows fill your barns and 
stores a thousand fold, to the great enrichment of yourselves and country. 
Yes ! all of ye, beloved inhabitants of Sweden, do I pray God mercifully 
to comfort and protect, and now give to you my hearty farewell,—per- 
haps never to say it more!’ The king had in all this not one word about 
his own great deeds, not one word about his ceaseless labours, during 
the short intervals of battle, for the domestic organization and for every 
thing that could tend to the gain and glory of Sweden ; he did not even 
mention how he had given the whole fortune he had inherited from his 
father to the university of Upsala, thus making himself poor that his 
country might be rich in knowledge and in wisdom ;—in one word, he 
thought not at all of himself, although his coming fate hovered before 
his spirit, and he had already given orders to begin building his tomb : 
No! it was to God alone he attributed what he had done; and to him 
therefore gave he the glory. 

“ When Charles XIV. John, after nineteen years of residence among 
the people which had called him, an unknown foreign soldier, to the 
throne of Sweden, which had now been his own for twelve years, dis- 
missed the representatives of this people in 1830, he said to them among 
other things: ‘That he had been called to defend you,’ and that the 
constitution framed by the state ‘required to be confirmed by war and 
victory. ‘The same good fortune has followed my endeavours in the 

path of the administrator as in that of the warrior, and Providence has 
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extended the success of my efforts further than your wishes dared to 
stretch themselves,’ We are further informed how the ancient Sweden, 
twenty years ago, only reckoned 2,400,000 inhabitants, whereas its 
numbers now reach nearly 3,000,000; that the kingdom then had 
fifty-three millions of dollars of National Debt, of which forty-four mil- 
lions had been extinguished, and that while the benevolence-tax amounted 
in 1812 to 2,650,000 dollars, it had been since reduced gradually by 
nearly a fifth part. The king congratulates himself on having done away 
with the hindrances to the completion of the Gotha Canal. “ My admi- 
nistration has seen itself induced to check its career, to seek the origin 
of the hindrances which meet it, and not expose to dangerous accidents 
the new energies and the national spirit it has called forth. It has suc- 
ceeded in extricating this peninsula from the misfortune of civil discord 
and its unhappy consequences. I have subdued the irritations of am- 
bition and of force of arms, and have made them obedient allies to the 
laws. Rather a mediator than a monarch, rather protector of the law 
than a prince, I have endeavoured to uphold all legal and legislative 
rights, without in the mean while losing sigist of the moral force of the 
monarchy. In a word, [ have sacrificed all to the union and prosperity 
of the two kingdoms. Persuaded of their common wants, Swedes and 
Norwegians have ceased to shed each other’s blood and to destroy each 
other’s property . . . . . After having consolidated your political rights, 
my whole anxiety has been directed to the support of the fundamental 
law. 1 have preserved it uninjured. Let us calm all interests, and so 
arrange our situation that he who lives by his labour may not need to 
fear that to-morrow he may find the resources for his existence cut off 
from him. Should it be that our representation requires an improved 
organization, still let us never forget, that the four chambers of the realm 
have constituted during three centuries the pillars of the legal monarchy 
. «+ « Before I go to unite myself with that king who adopted me as 
his son, ‘I feel myself happy in having acquired the right to say to you— 
understand your government ; the good it has accomplished gives you cause 
so to do.” . . [Similar ‘language pervades the speeches from the 
throne at the diets of 1835 and 1840.] ... . . The difference of tone 
in the addresses of these three kings to the nation is so remarkable, so 
strongly contrasted, that we need not direct the attention of our reader 
er ee 
“In the former volume of this work we endeavoured to discover to 
what height of glory, power and happiness it really was, to which the 
country since 1810 had been “ lifted up.” The result of our inquiries 
has been, that Sweden during this time has won no victories on the field 
of glory, has not extended its territory, but instead thereof has lost the op- 
portunity for so doing which in all probability occurred,——has seen its old 
conquests sold away, and the new one, which it might perhaps have ob- 
tained, changed, not to a gain for Sw eden, but to a present to its king 
individually. We have seen the advantage afforded by a fortunate con- 
juncture—that of a foreign colony being made over to our country, trans- 
formed into a benefit for the Crown Prince himself. We have seen the 
royal majesty, in order to uphold its dignity, develope a severity as yet 
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without example in our history. We have seen the liberty of discussion 
which was appropriated to itself by the Swedish people before the 5th of 
November, 1810, after this period suffer frequent mutilations, partly by 
the laws being illegally modified, and partly by their being applied in a 
different spirit from that in which they were enacted. Lastly, we have 
seen the taxes levied in the kingdom, since the above named-epoch, trebled 
in amount. All this is, after the common ideas of mankind, no benefit 
to a country, either in boundaries, in money or in freedom. As, however, 
in developing the plan of this work, in order to do away with every just 
accusation of partiality,—we have followed the principle to extend mild- 
ness and liberality as far as the limits of justice possibly can permit, 
so we acknowledge that a government may be one neither of conquest 
nor of victory, and still honorable and useful to the country by upholding 
its dignity abroad and increasing its prospects at home ;—that it can lay 
increased burdens on the people, when at the same time it increases their 
resources, their trade and their prosperity, and consequently the ease with 
which they can be borne,—nay! that even, led by a lamentable but not 
uncommon policy, it may dread freedom of discussion as something 
liable to oppose its views, and yet love the people and labour for their 
benefit. Such conduct, for instance, cannot be denied to Napoleon and 
to the Russian government, although both by no means favoured the 
liberty of the press. This fear always must be a stain on the real great- 
ness of a government, but it can be disguised by the lustre of other and 
substantial merits. We will examine, then, how far the government 
possesses such in reference to the improvement of the country materially 
and morally. In spite of the faults we have already been forced to point 
out, it might have been able to advance commerce, agriculture, manu- 
factures, arts, sciences, and the defensive force of the kingdom ;—it 
might have taken care that its placemen exactly fulfilled their duties, 
and that its people gained more and more in comfort, prosperity, content, 
enlightenment, and intellectual and moral strength, and thus—partly by 
a prudent calculation and partly against its own plan—have created all 
these elements which in their developement lay the foundations of the 
real glory and power of a state, because they lay the foundations of a 
people’s pride, energy and independence, and thereby of its feelings of 
liberty also. Let us now see what it has done for these objects in ge- 
neral, or for any one of them in particular !” 


The answer to this inquiry must be, in the judgment of every 
impartial observer, very unsatisfactory. Itis true there have been 
many excuses for the lamentable neglect. His majesty’s igno- 
rance of the vulgar tongue (though a fact more to his dishonour 
than his excuse, for after thirty years of residence he should at 
least have been able ¢o read the language)—the strength of the 
parties interested in the abuses of the country—the royalistic and 
‘unmeasured flattery dealt out to him for so many years, not only 
by all who approached his person, but by the diets themselves, 
(a flattery resulting from the miserable representative system, 
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and the falseness and want of sound manly character unfortu- 
nately too common at present among the higher and middle 
classes in Sweden)—and the obstinacy of approaching age on the 
one hand, together with the power of his favourites and the ruling 
camarilla on the other,—all these and many other reasons must 
plead in mitigation of the severity of our sentence against him. 
Let us hope however that this old hero, this general so illustrious 
during so many campaigns, this chief of the army of liberation 
which struck the mighty tyrant to the earth, this remarkable and 
accomplished founder of a new dynasty in two great northern 
kingdoms,—will not outlive his fame, or permit the sun of his 
career to set in opprobrium, hatred or contempt! He has yet 
time before him. Providence seems to have lengthened out his 
days beyond the number of the years of the children of men, and 
to have given him a “ green old age,”—even uncommonly remark- 
able for its spirit, vivacity and vigour—that he might happily finish 
the important work he commenced thirty years ago. The law 
just adopted and sanctioned by his majesty for commencing in 
Sweden a real bond fide system of ministerial responsible govern- 
ment, and the dismissal of so many of the councillors and ministers 
most obnoxious to the diet and the people, are, we hope, tokens 
of good both to prince and peasant. No one admires the bright 
qualities of Charles John more than we ourselves, and to them 
we appeal against the narrow and unworthy policy of his later 
years. Let who will lament—we, in common with his faithful 
subjects and all lovers of the north and its prosperity, should hail 
with unfeigned delight the reviving lustre of his crown, and the 
re-establishment of his “fame and name and exploits” on a 
foundation so firm and sure, that it never should be moved from 
the one generation even to the other. He has still time ¢o die 
a-propos. Yes! the recording angel of history stands ready, ere 
he goeth down into the house of the tomb and 1s no more seen for 
ever, to inscribe on the tablets of Scandinavia hopes deceived, 
broken promises, and the unregarded prayers of an indignant 
people, or an immortality of glory freshly springing up from 
renewed institutions, enlightened and remodelled laws, trade and 
commerce freed, and a fresh impetus—whose goal none can see— 
given to the energies and liberties of an ancient, brave, illustrious, 
and still core-sound nation. One power at least, who is daily adding 
province to province, satrap to satrap, and crime to crime, whose 
cannons can even now be heard in the Swedish capital, who has 
every where her agents, aud who subsists only on the weakness 
and disorganization of the states around her, is—‘‘ ready, aye 


ready.” 
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Art. IV.—Osteographie, ou Description iconographique com- 
parée du Squelette et du Systeme dentaire, des cing Classes 
d’ Animaux Vertébrés recents et fossiles, pour servir de base a 
la Zoologie et a la Geologie, par M. H. M. Ducrotay de 
Blainville, Membre de I’Institut (Academie des Sciences), Pro- 
fesseur d’Anatomie Comparée au Museum d’Histoire Natu- 
relle. Ouvrage accompagné de Planches, lithographiées sous 
sa direction, par M. J. C. Werner, Peintre du Museum 
d’Histoire Naturelle de Paris. Texte grand in 4to Velin; 
Planches in folio format demi-Jesus. Fasc, L—IV. 


Tue general taste that prevails amongst all classes of educated 
persons for examining the laws which have regulated, and the 
phenomena that have accompanied the formation of the globe, 
has rendered geology one of the most popular sciences of the 
day; so much so, indeed, that it probably ranks amongst its vo- 
taries a greater number of individuals belonging to the various 
professions than any other branch of learning. It would appear 
from this fact to be taken up by many as a mere amusement for 
leisure hours, and therefore the conclusion might at first be 
drawn, that it is a science which can be acquired without much 
mental exertion, and without the sacrifice of much time. A su- 
perficial knowledge of it may indeed be obtained without much 
effort, and in a short period, but any one who wishes to become 
profoundly acquainted with the remarkable truths brought to light 
by geological investigation, who is willing to test the correctness 
of the observations recorded in its annals, and who may feel dis- 
posed to speculate in theoretical explanations of the changes 
which have occurred on our planet, must be prepared to devote 
the best part of his life to the pursuit, before he can hope to have 
his exertions crowned with much success. Great encouragement to 
exertion exists for those who are really willing to give themselves 
up seriously to this pursuit, for as a comparatively unbeaten track 
of knowledge, it still affords an immense field for the observation of 
new facts, many of which, when discovered, will no doubt cause 
great modification, if not entire subversion of some of those theo- 
ries which at present appear to be most satisfactorily established. 

Though geology may be regarded by a great number of indi- 
viduals more as a superficial or popular branch of knowlege than 
a science, never probably was a greater error committed, for next 
to astronomy no science ought to rank higher ; not on account of 
the apparently rapid progress it has made in a few years, for at 
present it is only in its infancy, but from its intimate and import- 
ant connections with most of the other sciences: indeed, so far 
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from geology being only a branch of what at the present time is 
termed popular information, a profound acquaintance with it is 
unattainable without an extensive knowledge of astronomy, geo- 
graphy, mineralogy, natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, natu- 
ral history, comparative anatomy, &c. Such is its vastness, that 
for the purpose of facilitating its progress, the same kind of sub- 
division has been introduced into it as has been made in other 
sciences. Thus we find that some of the most talented indivi- 
duals of our time, who have been most instrumental in advancing 
it, have limited their researches to one branch only :—whilst 
Lyell and Elie de Beaumont have speculated upon the causes of 
the position of the different strata, and the upheaving of moun- 
tains and continents, Cuvier and Buckland have drawn most im- 
portant deductions from the remains of organized beings found 
in the different deposits. Other equally celebrated persons have 
distinguished themselves by furnishing information to facilitate 
the determination of the particular species to which these remains 
belong ; a task which is rendered peculiarly difficult when only a 
few portions of the skeleton of an animal are discovered. An 
intimate acquaintance with the comparative anatomy of the osse- 
ous system of different animals is indispensable, before any pro- 
bability can exist of its being possible to determine the species to 
which any fossil bones may belong. 

The object of the work under ‘consideration is to afford per- 
sons, who have not opportunities of studying large collections of 
skeletons of different animals, the means of gaining some know- 
ledge of the comparative anatomy of the osseous system in the 
five classes of the vertebrata. It is to be published in parts, four 
of which have already reached this country ; the text is illustrated 
by lithographic plates, representing the skeletons of the verte- 
brated animals both modern and fossil; and if the author bestows 
the same pains on the succeeding numbers that he has on those 
which have already appeared, he will confer an immense benefit 
on the scientific world. The celebrity Monsieur de Blainville 
has obtained as a naturalist and comparative anatomist, is of 
itself sufficient to attract attention to this work, which we are in- 
clined to predict will raise his reputation still higher. No indi- 
vidual at the present day, probably, is more competent to perform 
this undertaking than Monsieur de Bainville, for his researches 
have always been more or less connected with this subject, as 
well as the lectures which he has delivered during the last twenty 
years at the Sorbonne, Jardin des Plantes, &e., and therefore, 
though from the nature of the work some time must elapse bevore 
the whole can be published, there is every probability of its being 
ultimately completed within a reasonable period, and in the same 
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efficient manner in which it has been commenced. He has also 
at his disposal the magnificent collection of skeletons of the Mu- 
seum of Natural History in the Jardin des Plantes, which is pro- 
bably the most extensive in this department in Europe, the col- 
lection of fossils described by Cuvier, which has latterly been 
nearly doubled by the addition of those obtained by L’Abbé 
Croizet, in Auvergne, and by Monsieur Lastet, in the environs 
of Auch, besides a considerable number of models in plaster of 
fossils discovered during the last few years in India, America, and 
in Germany. The object the author professes to have in view is 
to afford geologists, whom it is very properly remarked are seldom 
naturalists and less frequently anatomists, the means of determin- 
ing, as far as that is possible, to what part of any of the verte- 
brata one or more fossil bones may belong ; further, of ascertain- 
ing, no matter how obscure the fragments under consideration 
may be, to what class, order, or family, the animal belongs to 
which they may appertain ; and lastly, to what species, and whe- 
ther the species differed or not from those living at the present 
era. The works which have hitherto been generally referred to 
for this information are those of Cuvier, Parkinson, Pander, and 
D’ Alton, but the plan adopted by these writers is not so good as 
that followed by Monsieur de Blainville, who besides giving plates 
of the bones of the vertebrata both modern and fossil, has like- 
wise given figures of the teeth, which is a most important addition, 
and has never been done before. Indeed the teeth, upon the 
whole, may be said to be more useful to the geologist in enabling 
him to determine the species to which an animal belongs, than any 
other part of the body. The plates seem to have been executed 
with much care, and what is very important, the proportions of 
the figures represented must be accurate, as they have been pre- 
served by means of the “diagraphe.” ‘They consist of five 
series. Ist, the whole skeleton is represented ; 2nd, the crania; 
3rd, a selection of parts peculiar to the animals; 4th, the teeth, 
with their roots and alveoli; and 5th, fossil remains, and copies 
of representations of the animals left us by the ancients, 

The work commences with a dissertation on osteography, in- 
cluding some account of the different articulations, or surfaces by 
which the bones are united together; this part will be found 
interesting to the geologist, because the articulating surfaces 
always present peculiarities corresponding to those of other parts 
of the skeleton, Besides the extremities of bones are among 
those portions of the skeleton that are most likely to be met with 
in fossil remains, on account of their having greater bulk than the 
remainder of the bones to which they belong, in order to afford 
sufficient space for them to be united with the corresponding 
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parts of other bones, to form the joints. In the long bones the 
texture also is different from that of the shaft, being generally 
composed of denser material internally, and coated with a layer 
of hard osseous substance, to protect them against injury from 
the continual friction to which they are exposed in the motions 
of the ends of the bones upon one another. On this account, 
though the shaft of a bone may have been destroyed, the articu- 
lating extremities of it are often found in a sufficiently perfect 
state to enable the comparative anatomist to draw very important 
conclusions from them. 
In speaking of the bones in general our author says,— 


** The consideration whether a bone is symmetrical or non-symmetrical 
is of great importance, and is the first question to be decided by the 
geologist or paleontologist when examining a fragment of a bone. If 
it be symmetrical, which it is always easy to determine, it must belong 
either to the vertebral column or the sternum; if non-symmetrical it 
belongs to some appended part of the skeleton, which cannot be deter- 
mined with the same facility, as for example, in the instance of the bones 
composing the middle finger.” 


Monsieur de Blainville includes the teeth in the class of bones 
which he has termed “ Phaneros,” of which he gives the follow- 
ing description :— 

“‘ To comprehend the general form of a ‘ phaneros,’ it is necessary to 
know that it is a portion of dead matter, produced and exhaled from the 
surface of a bulb or ‘ phanére,’ which is in organic continuity with the 
body of the animal, and implanted more or less profoundly in the skin 
or sometimes in the subjacent tissues: the form of the bulb has therefore 
great influence upon that of the ‘ pbaneros’ or body proceeding from it.” 


The hairs, as well as the teeth, are considered by most phy- 
siologists as productions of the same kind, both being regarded 
as appurtenances to the skin or integuments, emanating from 
bulbs of a similar character. 

The remarkable property of preservation which belongs to 
bones, results from their being composed of earthy and animal 
matter, intimately blended together, When a recent bone is 
steeped in diluted hydrochloric acid, its earthy particles are dis- 
solved, and the animal portion is obtained in a separate condition 
in the form of a membranous substance, preserving the shape of 
the bone, but without its solidity. ‘The same results are procured 
when a fossil bone is treated in this manner, notwithstanding it 
may have belonged to an animal whose race is now extinct. B 
the action of heat the animal portion is destroyed, and then the 
earthy substances are obtained separately. ‘The relative propor- 
tions of these organic and inorganic elements vary exceedingly in 
different classes of animals, and in different bones of the same 
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animal. In the cartilaginous fishes the organic matter is super- 
abundant; but in the petrous or rocky portion of the temporal 
bone (so named on account of its extreme hardness) of the higher 
orders of the vertebrata, which contains and protects the delicate 
organ of hearing, the quantity of earthy matter is greatly in 


excess. This part of the temporal bone in the elephant is as 
dense as marble. 


“The osseous system in the mammifere differs greatly from that of the 
other classes of vertebrata, because it is composed of a very much 
greater proportion of inorganic matter, than of organic, which latter is 
almost entirely gelatinous, and its intimate union with the inorganic or 
earthy matter enables it, under certain circumstances, to resist decom- 
position for an almost unlimited length of time after death: indeed, 
fossil bones procured from the quarries of Montmartre became blackened 
when Vauquelin exposed them to the action of fire.” 


Such is the extraordinary quantity of animal matter in the 
skeletons of some extinct animals, that it is stated, when the 
bones of the ‘Toxodon are heated in the flame of a spirit lamp, 
they not only exhale a very strong animal odour, but likewise 


burn with a slight flame. 


When a fossil bone is discovered, it is not always so easy as is 
generally supposed, even for a skilful comparative anatomist, to 
determine with certainty to what animal it belongs, and what pe- 
culiarities that animal possessed, on account of the great variety 
offered by skeletons of animals which are of the same order, 
The number of bones in different divisions of the skeleton is by 
no means constantly the same; the same number of vertebra, of 
phalanges, &c. are certainly most frequently met with in all, but 
exceptions occur which are sufficient to throw a doubt over the 
whole. For instance, the mammiferee in general have only seven 
vertebrz in the neck, but the sloth, however, has nine. It would 
therefore be impossible to decide from the imperfect skeleton of 
an extinct animal nearly allied to this creature, whether it pos- 
sessed the same number of cervical vertebre as our sloth, or 
whether it had only seven, like most other mammifere. 


* The number of bones in the skeleton of the mammiferz is never 
sufficiently constant to be called certain, unless in any particular part, as 
for instance in the case of the cervical vertebra, which are seven in 
number, or of the phalanges, which are only three ; in neither case how- 
ever are these numbers absolutely constant.” 


The following observations are well worthy perusal, as they 
point out more in detail the difficulties, if not impossibilities, of 
determining with certainty all the peculiarities of the entire ske- 
leton of an animal, of which only a few bones are possessed.— 
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‘‘ Without doubt between all the solid portions entering into the com- 
position of the skeleton of a vertebrated animal in general, but of a 
mammiferous one in particular, there exists a remarkable harmony be- 
tween the number, form, position, proportion, and a combination pro- 
ducing a peculiar kind of locomotion, so that within certain limits at 
least, it is possible to prejudge from physiological knowledge, certain 
osteographical peculiarities, and vice versd. ‘This is an observation which 
has been continually made from the time of Galen; but to imagine the 
science is so far advanced, or that it can ever be brought to such a 
high degree of perfection, so that from a single bone, or only one surface 
of a bone of any animal, it is possible to re-construct, or re-compose its 
whole skeleton, and afterwards tlie remainder of its organization, is a 
pretence which will appear more exaggerated and more extraordinary, 
in proportion to the depth with which the question has been examined, 
both & priori and & posteriori, In my opinion no one has ever been able 
to do this, no matter what it has been pretended to be possible to do. 
Individuals very probably may have supposed they could do it, because 
wien they have possessed a particular bone of one animal closely re- 
sembling that of another animal, perfectly well known, whose skeleton 
was present, and to which no remarkable peculiarity belonged, it may 
have been possible to determine the form the bone joined to it ought to 
have. Beyond this however all is mere conjecture, unless this key-bone 
should be characteristic of a certain family, as the astragalus in Rumi- 
nants, whose skeletons are very similar, and have teeth and a digestive 
apparatus quite peculiar to themselves: but even in this case, the astra- 
galus could not give the proportion of the other bones, nor enable any 
one to decide whether there existed rudiments or not of the external 
pair of toes, a complete fibula in the posterior, or a cubitus in the anterior 
extremities, or canine teeth in the upper jaw; whether the frontal bone 
was furnished with horns or antlers, and whether there were one or two 
pair of them. But if it be impossible in such an easy family as this, te 
deduce from the examination of a bone, so characteristic as the astragalus 
in Ruminants, all the above named peculiarities, how would it be with a 
family where the gradations are less marked, and especially in animals 
whose locomotive apparatus presents peculiar anomalies. Indeed it may 
be confidently asserted that in such instances, even if a particular bone 
were chosen, it would be impossible to decide accurately on the form of 
those which should come next to it. 

* In the skeleton of the Simia Pithecus what bone besides the sacrum 
could lead to the conclusion that this animal has no tail, whilst the greater 
part of the other Cynopitheci are often furnished with a very large one? 
the lumbar vertebra in this creature have their spinous processes placed 
in a similar direction to that which they have in the Cercopitheci. What 
bone except the trapezoides could enable any one to decide that a Simia 
of the divisions Colobus or Ateles has no thumb? What part of the 
extremities of a sloth could lead any one to foretel whether the animal 
has seven, eight, or nine cervical vertebre? Had the head only of the 
radius of this animal existed, what would be the peculiar form of its 
fore-paw ? and what the number of digits? Would it not be useless to 
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endeavour from the singular form of either of the toes of the Dasypus 
to point out the shape of the other? The Cheiroptera, like the Talpz, 
have a longitudinal crest on the sternum, to increase the surface for the 
attachment of the pectoralis major muscle, in order to render it larger 
and therefore fitter for moving the arm: but any attempt to guess from 
this peculiarity the shape of the humerus would be sure to lead to error. 
Is it possible to determine the form of the scapula of the Talpa, from its 
singularly shaped humerus? Could it be decided from any part of the 
fore-foot of a particular group of the Carnivora, that the humerus is 
perforated at the internal condyle, and that it is not so in another group 
of the same animals very much resembling the former? How could any 
one discover the relation between this peculiarity which exists in all the 
Didelphis without exception, and the co-existence of the marsupial bones 
which are never wanting in this class? If the still greater error be 
committed of expecting to find a relation between the teeth, and the 
skeleton and its peculiarities, how could any one guess from examining 
the skeleton of the large-eared dog of the Cape of Good Hope, that its 
teeth were so different from those of other dogs both in form and num- 
ber? What connection is there between the carnivorous teeth of the 
Dasyurus and those of the Phascolomys, which are perfect rodentia ? 
And yet the condyle of the lower jaw is not placed more transversely in 
the one than in the other. Is there any peculiarity in any bone of the 
anterior extremity of a carnivorous animal, which could lead to the de- 
cision that it did or did not possess a clavicle ?” 


It will be seen from these observations, which we particularly 
recommend to the consideration of the geologist and paleon- 
tologist, that the determination of the peculiarities of any skeleton, 
a few portions only of which can be procured, is an undertaking 
very difficult to be accomplished, even by those who possess an 
extensive knowledge of comparative anatomy. In fact, its im- 
possibility has been shown in a great many instances, which must 
throw a great doubt on the correctness of many of what are 
termed the restorations of animals, that, in the course of the last 
few years, have been brought out rather hastily, and with too 
much presumption. It would be well for geology if such attempts 
were less frequent and made with more caution, or otherwise they 
will tend to bring the science into disrepute. ‘They never would 
be undertaken so indiscriminately, if persons were more aware of 
the difficulties that attend them; and then we should not be so 
often astonished, as we are at present, with drawings of most 
extraordinary looking animals, which are pompously described as 
faithful representations of creatures that swarmed on the surface 
of the earth before the creation of the human race. Many of 
these restored animals are probably just as incorrect as a human 
skeleton would have been, made upon the scale afforded by the 
remains of the shells of some enormous turtles, discovered some 
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years back, and which were at first asserted to be portions of 
human crania, because they had serrated edges like those forming 
sutures. Resting on these observations, many persous imagined 
tat a race of human beings with heads three or four feet in dia- 
meter had formerly existed upon the surface of the earth; this 
opinion seemed plausible enough, supported as it was by the 
statement that these bones had belonged to human crania, and its 
absurdity was not perceived until they were really ascertained to 
be portions of the shells of turtles. How it happened that 
the public were not favoured on this occasion with some re- 
storations of the human body on a commensurate scale of magni- 
tude, is not known. It is, however, by no means improbable that 
errors equally gross are being continually committed by incom- 
petent persons ‘venturing to decide from insufficient data, what 
the entire structure of an extinct animal may have been. We have 
long blushed for philosophers who have so egregiously committed 
themselves in this manner, and it is to be hoped that the hints 
given in M. de Blainville’s work will make them reflect a little 
before they venture to publish as facts, what in the majority of 
instances can be nothing but mere conjectures. Such is the rage 
at the present time for the restoration of so-called antediluvian 
animals, that scarcely a bookseller can be found, who will venture 
to publish any travels, unless set off by the attraction of a frontis- 
piece representing the type of some most extraordinary extinct 
race of beings, to excite the wonder of the ignorant. In this 
respect modern travellers may be said to possess a great advantage 
over their ancestors, for they are not satisfied with merely giving 
an account of what is to be seen upon the surface of the earth, 
but appear to consider their task not at all complete unless they 
can exhume from its bowels a quantity of bones, out of which 
some outlandish creature is sure to be manufactured on their 
return home. 

An inquiry is next made to ascertain how many of the Qua- 
drumana have been discovered in a fossil state, and likewise how 
many were known to the ancients. 


“* After having studied and described, as we had proposed, the teeth 
and skeleton of the three great classes of mammalia, which we have in- 
cluded in the order Quadrumana, in individuals belonging to species ac- 
tually existing on the surface of the earth; we shall next proceed to in- 
quire whether some fragments of fcssil bones found in different strata 
cannot be referred to one or other of these groups. 

“The animals which constitute the greatest part of the order Qua- 
drumana (Primatés), or those which have acquired this appellation on ac- 
count of their resemblance to the human race, appear to have been ob- 
served from the remotest antiquity. But though the ancients were 
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acquainted with a considerable number of different species of apes, par- 
ticularly after the conquests ef Alexander, their knowledge on this point 
was very imperfect.” 


The most striking points of resemblance between the human 
frame and that of some of the Simiz are well described in the 
following extract. 


“ Apes, in extending this title to the order of the Quadrumana, and 
abstracting some peculiarly anomalous species, offer in the generality of 
their organization, externally and internally, so many points of resem- 
blance with the material part of the human species, their principal acts 
have such a near similitude, that the most civilized, as well as the most 
ignorant, have admitted an absolute relation between these animals and 
ourselves. Many philosophers even have imagined they distinguished in 
the higher orders of apes a degenerated race of human beings; whilst, 
according to others, men are only apes in a higher degree of perfection. 
Others again maintain that men are apes in a state of degeneracy ; imi- 
tating in this respect the people of Polynesia, who think the ouran- 
outang is an idle man, who will not talk, to avoid being made to work. 
That these animals are physically constructed on the same plan as man, 
is demonstrated by the general form of the trunk, which is much less 
compressed than it is in quadrupeds; by the head, which is more or less 
circular, and articulated with the spinal column at a less distance from 
the posterior extremity of its antero-posterior diameter; by the form and 
direction of the eyes, of the nose, and of the ears; by the structure of 
the superior extremities which are attached to the body at their upper 
portions only, and which are terminated at their lower ends by a true 
hand generally furnished with a thumb, that can be moved in apposition 
to the fingers; by the structure also of the posterior extremities, though 
they are not so liberally supplied with large muscles, but then their ter- 
mination in a more perfect hand than is met with in the anterior ex- 
tremity distinguishes them more forcibly from the human race.” 

* But the apparent degree of resemblance between apes and men is by 
no means so striking in all the species which constitute this numerous 
order ; for though there is a vast hiatus between the highest species of 
the human race and the superior apes, this difference becomes more 
strongly marked as we descend in the scale.” 


The higher orders of the Quadrumana cannot support the cold 
of this country; thus all specimens of the Chimpanzee brought 
here have in a short period fallen victims to the climate. Their 
great susceptibility of cold prevents their being generally disse- 
minated over the earth, which constitutes a remarkable feature of 
distinction between them and the human race. Some species of 
the Quadrumana, however, can support cold better than others ; 
and it is curious that those most readily affected by it have the 
greatest resemblance to man. On the other hand, the African, or 
lowest human variety, is the least capable of supporting cold, and 
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has the greatest analogy with the Simia. The geographical dis- 


tribution of the Quadrumana is well described in the following 
passage. 


“ Another element that can be employed to assist in the resolution of 
the antiquity of the order Quadrumana (Primatés) on the surface of the 
earth, is that which is afforded by the history of the geographical distri- 
bution of the species in general, or certain species in particular, &c. 
The Quadrumana are now confined to a zone of the globe bounded in the 
northern hemisphere by the 35° or 36° of latitude in the old world, and by 
the 25° of latitude in the new world; in the southern hemisphere by the 37° 
of latitude in the old world, and 27° of latitude in the new ; consequently 
not one species is met with in Europe, in Asia beyond Japan, in North 
America, in South America beyond Paraguay, in South Asia beyond the 
Moluccas. They are not known at present to exist in New Guinea, perhaps 
because it has not yet been sufficiently explored, but it is certain there 
are none in New Holland or in any of the South Sea Islands. The actual 
state of our knowledge confirms the fact recognised by Buffon, nearly a 
hundred years ago, that apes and lemurs, properly so called, have never 
been met with any where but in the old world, or cebi and sloths else- 
where than in the old world. Apes, limited to the old world, and almost 
to its intertropical regions, exist on all parts of the continent of Africa 
from north to south, and from east to west, but not in any of its 
islands. (It is not quite certain, however, whether any exist at Mada- 
gascar, though some are said to have been found at Fernando-Po.) A 
very different distribution is met with in the Asiatic part of the world ; 
for the natural history of apes informs us, that as many species exist in 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago as on the continent of Asia; from 
the island of Ceylon in the north to the Moluccas in the south, likewise 
from Ceylon in the west to the Japan islands in the east. They are only 
met with on the continent of Asia, from the declivity of the Himmalaya 
mountains at the north to the sea at the south, and from Arabia towards 
the Red Sea to the frontiers of China. All the species are not met with 
in all these parts, but different groups are limited to particular dis- 
tricts.”” 

** From this general view of the actual distribution of the Quadru- 
mana on the surface of the earth, it appears that not one species is 
found in any portion of Europe, even in the most southern parts. Some 
doubt however hangs over this point, for many travellers of credit declare 
they have seen the Pithecus Innuus at Gibraltar, which is so common on 
the opposite coast of Africa. If it does exist there, most probably it has 
been imported, because it is certainly not found in any other part of 


Spain.” 


Though human beings stand so pre-eminently above all the 
rest of the animated creation, yet, to a certain extent, they are in- 
fluenced by the same circumstances as creatures lowest in the 
scale. ‘This is particularly seen to be the case in the instance of 
climate. ‘The account just given of the geographical position of 
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the Quadrumana shows that their abode is limited to particular 
regions, a peculiarity in which they differ remarkably from the 
human race. ‘This argument completely negatives the theory of 
Monboddo, that man was originally an ape. His adaptation to 
all climates, contrasted with the obviously limited range of the 
Simia genus, abundantly indicates the nobler and independent 
range of his powers above the highest imitative animal. Man is 
able to exist in almost all climates in a stationary condition: in the 
hyperborean regions, however, where the cold is so very intense, 
he is ina nomadic or erratic state; because he would be unable 
to obtain sustenance if he were settled for a length of time in 
any particular part. The length of his stay is regulated by the 
means that exist of affording him sustenance, for as soon as the 
sources for procuring food are exhausted on one spot he moves 
on to another, where he expects to meet with fresh supplies. 
The cold is not inimical to the continuation of his existence, so 
long as he can obtain sufficient nourishment. ‘This is proved to 
be the case not only in the instance of the Esquimaux, or natural 
inhabitants of these regions, but likewise with our own intrepid 
countrymen who have passed several successive years in these 
parts. The low temperature was easily supported, and the 
average rate of mortality amongst the crews of the ships sent to 
explore the arctic regions was scarcely increased. Some consti- 
tutions, as might be expected, seemed to be more easily accom- 
modated to the change of climate than others; but there is nothing 
to show that the cold of the poles is fatal to life, provided a 
sufficient quantity of wholesome food can be procured. The 
crews of our ships were dependent on their stores for the means 
of subsistence, which of course would be exhausted sooner or 
later; and then, indeed, the cold, rendering it impossible to grow 
the most important articles of diet upon which we subsist, would, 
in the first instance, render it impossible to obtain food, and 
afterwards soon cause the cessation of the vital powers in the in- 
dividuals themselves; because it would be very difficult for 
Europeans to endure the privations to which the Esquimaux are 
exposed, and become accustomed to the kind of food upon which 
they subsist. The greater and more sudden the transition from 
heat to cold, and from cold to heat, the more is the constitution 
tried: people in general have little notion how much the health 
of sailors is affected in sailing from north to south, and thus pass- 
ing rapidly from cold latitudes into tropical regions, and then 
into cold latitudes again. ‘The gradual introduction of steam- 
ships, by which the duration of voyages will be greatly curtailed, 
will have the disadvantage of causing this transition to take place 


more suddenly, and therefore it will probably be more injurious 
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than before; at the same time it is to be hoped that better ac- 
commodation will be afforded to the seaman than at present, in 
order that when approaching the equator his birth may be better 
ventilated, and, on the other hand, when getting into higher lati- 
tudes it may be better warmed without being rendered so close 
as to prevent the free circulation of air. These alterations may 
be much more easily introduced into steam-ships than sailing 
vessels ; and, therefore, if not made spontaneously by shipowners 
their adoption ought to be rendered compulsory by some legisla- 
tive enactment, ‘Notwithstanding that man appears capable of 
enduring every climate, and, in this respect, possesses an Immense 
advantage over other animals, still it will be found that some 
races of men are naturally more capable of supporting the heat 
of the tropics, others the eternal snows of the polar regions ; 
upon the whole the inhabitants of the temperate regions of the 
earth are most capable of enduring great variety of climate. 
The African is the most fitted by his organization to endure the 
scorching rays of a tropical sun, and the Esquimaux is most 
qualified for encountering the freezing blasts of the north; but 
an interchange of climate between the two would almost infal- 
libly be fatal to both of them. The African, in all probability, 
would be attacked with a fatal pulmonary affection, and the Es- 
quimaux would soon fall a victim to some fever, so that the 
powers of enduring great change of climate in these races is very 
limited. The inhabitants of the temperate portions of the earth 
are most capable of supporting and becoming accustomed to 
climates different from their own; and it is curious to remark 
that they include the most intelligent races upon the surface of 
the globe. Very great extremes of heat and cold are however so 
fatal to them that they are unable to occupy and spread them- 
selves over the arctic aud tropical regions ; and these are the only 
causes which appear to militate against their becoming, in the 
course of ages, the sole occupiers of the surface of the earth, to 
the extinction of all the other races, We have in our time the 
singular fact presented to us of the commencement of such an 
enormous increase of the great Caucasian race, that they are be- 
ginning not only to spread themselves over vast tracts of the 
globe which are thinly peopled, but to encroach so rapidly upon 
the natural and savage inhabitants of these tracts, that whole 
tribes and nations have already become extinct, and no doubt in 
a comparatively short period entire races of them will disappear 
from the surface of the earth. At the present time this destruc- 
tion of the aboriginal inhabitants of the soil is proceeding most 
rapidly in North “America ; ; the continual demand for more land 
by the thousands of emigrants who arrive every year in that part 
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of the world from Europe, causes the North American Indians 
to be gradually driven more into the interior of the continent, 
and they have already receded altogether from the whole tract of 
country east of the Misissippi. Many of the tribes are unwil- 
ling to surrender the lands they have inherited from their fathers 
without a severe contest, which of course always terminates to 
the disadvantage of the Indians, and is mostly attended with great 
destruction of life. ‘These and many other causes, such as the 
introduction of the small-pox and other diseases, and of spirituous 
liquors, by their more civilized antagonists, tend to diminish their 
numbers so rapidly, that not many years will elapse before they 
must be exterminated, their name being only known in history. 
The same scenes will in a short time be acted in Australia, now 
that the tide of emigration has set in so rapidly towards that 
quarter. 

The question next arises, as to what will happen when Australia 
and the new world are as thickly peopled as the old world? Will 
their descendants then encroach upon the territories of the inha- 
bitants of tropical regions? No doubt they will; but their in- 
crease in these parts, on account of the climate, ‘will not be so 
rapid, if it take place at all to any great extent, and therefore not 
so injurious to the aboriginal inhabitants as it is shown to be in 
the more temperate climates. The conclusions to be drawn from 
these observations are, that one particular race, in consequence of 
the superiority of their intellectual powers, has a tendency to 
spread itself over the surface of the earth, and by so doing, ulti- 
mately to cause the destruction of all the other races on account 
of their inferiority: and no doubt this will be effected in all re- 
gions where the climate is sufficiently healthy to admit of the 
existence and increase of the descendants of the Caucasian variety, 
Every advance in art and science is favourable to this course, and 
none will contribute more to it than that great masterpiece of me- 
chanical invention, the steam-engine, which will enable its enter- 
prising discoverers to follow their uncivilized brethren into the 
remotest recesses; the very ocean itself has become the great 
causeway upon which myriads of human beings will in time be 
conveyed from one part of the earth to the other, until every nook 
and corner of it are covered with their offspring. Not only will 
this gradual but certain general dissemination of one race of men 
occasion the destruction of other races of their fellow creatures, 
but it will likewise be attended with the extermination of many 
species of animals, indeed probably of all which are not subser- 
vient in some way or other to our wants. ‘To a certain extent 
this has already occurred in several parts, particularly if the extent 
of territory be limited, as in our own islands, where many races of 
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animals, wolves for instance, have been almost completely eradi- 
cated. The effects of the employment of steam as a motor agent 
for carriages cannot at present be exactly foreseen, but should it 
ever be applied successfully to vehicles upon our common roads, 
which some of our most distinguished engineers declare to be 
quite practicable, in time most probably those exceedingly com- 
mon and useful animals, horses, will be destroyed, unless indeed 
it should hereafter be found desirable to breed them for food, as 
it is certain they will then no longer be required for the purposes 
for which they are employed at present. ‘The gradual extinction 
of whole races of animals, and even of human beings, is then ac- 
tually going on at this moment, in conformity with the ordinary 
laws of nature, as we perceive them, and in time the only traces 
of these beings will consist in their osseous remains which will be 
buried in the soil. It is clear, then, that races of living beings 
occasionally become extinct from other causes besides what are 
called by Geologists the great convulsions which have successively 
occurred on our planet ; but the means of distinguishing the fossil 
remains of animals which owed their destruction to these convul- 
sions, from those which have been gradually exterminated by the 
operation of causes similar to those seen to be producing that 
effect in the present day, have not yet been discovered, and it is 
not improbable that, as investigations proceed, more races will be 
discovered to have been exterminated by the same kind of causes 
as those now in operation, than by great convulsions, though the 
latter opinion is most generally entertained at present. 

A very learned account is next given of the Govianeie known 
to the ancients, as is proved by their writings, monuments, and 
other works of art. 

“‘The material traces of the antiquity of apes on the surface of the 
earth consist of mummies and fossils. It has already been remarked 
that the Egyptians placed apes among their sacred animals. Notwith- 
standing, however, that Strabo and other authors of his time have asserted 
that the Cynocephalus and the Cebus were considered sacred, the former 
by the Hermopolitans, and the latter by the Babylonians, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis, I have never been able to meet with any positive 
confirmation of his opinion, except in as far as relates to the Cynocepha- 
lus. Belzoni (Travels, ii. p. 15) says, that, in the catacombs of Gurnah, 
opposite ‘Thebes, he has found mummies of apes in a sitting posture, along 
with human mummies, which appeared to be Cynocephali; * at all 
events this is certain with respect to one described in another part of the 
account of his Travels in n Egypt.” 





* There were three unquestionable Cynoce phali of which our nostrils long retained 
the odour, in the collection of Egyptian remains brought to this ¢ ountry by Mr. Burton. 
They were sold by Messrs. Sutheby to the British Museum, the first, a young one, for 
dl. ; the second for 71, and the third for 3. 16s. 
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One of the most remarkable features connected with geology 
is the great changes that have been continually made in its theories, 
showing after all that very little of a positive nature is known about 
it. What can stronger illustrate this than the mutations of opi- 
nion on this subject of the author of the Reliquie Diluvianz ? 
Another celebrated geologist only requires certain modifications 
of heat and matter, and he can produce any given number of the 
Saurian genus. A third says the mistakes of these gentlemen 
consist in the error of imagining that the Saurian reptiles, and 
other huge animals, are extinct. According to him, they exist in 
a huge aqueous cavity in the centre of the earth, and penetrate to 
us by boring from their domicile. We then only light upon those 
members of the Saurian genus, it would seem, that belong to the 
Travellers’ Club. Who can avoid laughing at these maddest re- 
veries of pleasant madmen? If they stopped here they would be 
amusing; but when we perceive them in the pseudo-garb of the 
philosopher, 

** Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer,” 


the case becomes widely different. Our trust in the physical truth 
of the Hebrew Records should become however in no respect 
impaired by a fleeting system of variable quantities, like geology. 
Neither do we accede to the ingenious interpretation offered of the 
first verse of Genesis, since that interpretation, in our notion, would 
have been devised in a shorter period than 4000 years from the 
time of publication, and not left to a class of Hebrew scholars, 
like the present mere plagiarists from ancient writers, few in num- 
ber, and, excepting Gesenius, of extremely low mental power. 
The opinion that a successive development of living beings, from 
the simplest to the most compound, has occurred, is now aban- 
doned by the greater number of the most celebrated geologists of 
the present day. And yet at one time this doctrine was pretty 
generally admitted, its plausibility causing it to be readily received, 
as it appeared very likely that, after each successive convulsion on 
our planet, a new race of beings, of a more complicated organiza- 
tion, should be called into existence, subsequently to the destruc- 
tion of those of a simpler structure. Further observations have, 
however, led so far to the modification of this theory, that it seems 
most likely the characteristics of the new beings were only accom- 
modated to the external circumstances by which they were sur- 
rounded, and not that some new races always appeared superior 
to those which had immediately preceded. The introduction of 
this modification in some measure prepared the way for the im- 
portant discovery made within these few years, of the fossil remains 
of some of the Quadrumana. No fact can be of more importance 
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in throwing doubts on opinions formerly entertained, because it 
proves that some of those animals possess greater antiquity than 
was before admitted, and probably it will at last be discovered 
that they really were inhabitants of the earth at a period when its 
condition was previously imagined to be unfit for their existence. 


“In the era when the science of organisation was so little advanced, 
and when, on account of the almost complete dearth of osteological col- 
lections, it was nearly impossible for those most conversant with anatomy 
to establish the smallest relation between fossil bones, without being ne- 
cessarily led into error. At that period, when no theory existed to ex- 
plain in the least the manner in which the succession of living beings on 
the surface of the earth has proceeded, observers were comparatively 
indifferent about assertions which, in the present day, are obliged to be 
admitted or rejected, notwithstanding the evidence of facts, and therefore 
it can be easily understood how many erroneous opinions have been re- 
ceived both with respect to those animals actually occupying our atten- 
tion, and many others besides, and even to the human race. The first 
assertion, relating to the existence of a fossil ape, rests upon a complete 
skeleton of a long-tailed quadruped discovered in 1733 in the metalli- 
ferous schist in Thuringia, a representation of which is given by Sweden- 
borg in his Treatise de Cupro (tab. ii. p. 168), and who considered it 
did not belong to a species of Cercopithecus or Cebus, as Cuvier erro- 
neously stated at p. 7 of his article on fossil crocodiles, but to some 
marine or amphibious animal, (at this time the term amphibious was 
generally applied to reptiles,) or to some kind of Squalus Catulus. In 
fact, as Swedenborg imagined, this fossil must have belonged to a ma- 
rine animal which might or might not have been amphibious; it is there- 
fore clear he never conceived that it could be either an Ape or a Cebus.” 

“Up tothe time of Argenville in 1775, in whose work I indeed imagine 
this fossil was first described, under the title of ‘a tailed quadruped, sup- 
posed to have been an ape,’ I have never met with any other author on 
petrifactions who has admitted this erroneous relation, &c. 

“ Kundman says, ‘The most extraordinary petrifaction I possess is 
the hand of a baboon. It is seven inches long, three broad, as is shown 
by the figure, which represents it of the natural size. Externally the 
skin is black and granulated, as is commonly the case in these animals. 
Anteriorly the fingers and nails are very distinct. Superiorly the nerves 
are seen protruding. Posteriorly at the side of the carpus, where the 
fracture has been made, the bones and marrow can easily be distinguished 
by their different colours, and so also can the part where the skin has 
been separated from the muscles.’ He adds further, ‘that Professor C. 
G. Fischer, of Konigsberg had never met with a similar specimen in any 
of the cabinets of natural history which he had visited ;? and concludes 
by stating, ‘he had been offered 100 thalers for it.’ 

“ A third example of fossil bones assigned to an animal of this order, 
which would be much less likely to become a subject for controversy, at 
least as far as its anatomical relations are concerned, though the same 
cannot be said of its fossil state—I allude to the assertion of Imrie on 
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the subject of two crania found by the workmen employed on the forti- 
fications at the upper part of the rock of Gibraltar, and which were at 
first considered to be human. Dr. Imrie thought they appeared rather 
to belong to some species of Simiz, but supposing the former opinion 
might be entertained by the workmen, which M. Cuvier thought impro- 
bable, the differences between the human cranium and that of the Simia 
pithecus being so marked, that scarcely any one could make a mistake of 
this kind. It appears these crania were really fossil, and found in the 
osseous breccia of the rock. Indeed the English observer considered 
they must have belonged to some of the apes that during his time existed 
on the inaccessible parts of the rock of Gibraltar, and which species, ac- 
cording to some, is to be found there at present. 

“ M. Fischer de Waldheim, in his ‘ Paleontologie animale systema- 
tique, p. 132,’ ‘doubts whether the skeleton from Guadaloupe, which 
is considered to be human, might not rather belong to one of the 
Quadrumana ;’ it is only necessary however to read and consult the de- 
scription and engraving of this extraordinary fossil by Mr. Keenig, in 
the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, to be 
thoroughly convinced that it belongs to the human species, as I can 
also state from having had opportunities of examining it in the collections 
of the British Museum in London. Thus it is certain, that till lately, 
no authentic traces of the Simiz had been found in the strata of the 
earth, not even in the alluvial deposits, which led Cuvier to remark at 
page 159 of his discourse on the revolutions of the globe, ‘ No bone or 
tooth of an Ape or Lemur has ever been met with by me during my long 
researches. M. Lartet, however, on one hand announced to the Aca- 
demie des Sciences,’ in bis letters read at the sittings of 16th January, 
and 17th April, 1837, that he bad just discovered in the neighbourhood 
of Auch, the fossil remains of an Ape, of a Cebus, and of a Lemur: 
whilst on the other hand, Messrs. Baker and Durand published they 
had discovered others in some of the tertiary deposits of the Himmalaya 
Mountains. ‘This latter is perhaps Jess surprising, because that country 
is still inhabited by some of these animals. The singularity and interest 
of such an unexpected discovery as that made by M. Lartet, at first 
threw some doubt over the correctness of his observations ; so little was it 
expected that the bones of Quadrumana belonging to Asia and America, 
would be found to exist in deposits containing remains of the rhinoceros, 
palzotherium, stag, and the antelope. In fact, it did not seem very 
unlikely that the most skilful observer, not possessing any means for 
comparison, except some drawings upon which but little reliance could 
be placed, might fall into error on this subject. The arrival of a second 
letter, containing a detailed account of the principal fragment, accom- 
panied with a drawing, ought to have removed all doubt as to the cor- 
rectness, at all events of a part of what M. Lartet had stated. To 
prove that it was not only an ape of which he spoke, but likewise a 
Simia Lar. Buff. one of the Quadrumana which up to the present time 
has been found in the islands of the Indian Archipelago only, more 
than one hasty sketch was necessary, and also more than one description 
made without the means of comparison; M. Lartet therefore sent the 
specimens themselves to me for the Museum of Natural History.” 
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Other speciments of fossil Quadrumana have been described 
by Messrs. Baker and Durand in the 53rd number of the Journal 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 1836, and by Messrs, Falconer 
and Cautley. 


With respect to the actual state of our knowledge of the antiquity of 
the Quadrumana on the earth, many species of apes are described in the 
writings of the ancients, from the time of Aristotle 2000 years ago, and 
they must have been the same as those existing at present in the coun- 
tries where they now abound, and fossil remains of the Quadrumana 
have been discovered in different parts of the world, the Ape or Pithecus 
has been found in the old world, the Cebus in the new, but the Lemur 
has not yet been met with at all. Fossil bones belonging to apes have 
been discovered in countries where those animals still abound, and in 
Europe where they no longer exist, or at all events only on a very small 
portion of it.’ 


The discoveries alluded to in the above extracts may be partly 
referred to geologists in the present day being better acquainted 
with comparative anatomy than they were formerly, to which 
branch of knowledge every one should devote himself ardently, 
who wishes to advance geological investigation, Unfortunately 
the opportunities in this country for acquiring it are too few, and 
ought to be multiplied ; we would therefore throw out a sugges- 
tion to the different geological societies, that they should not only 
endeavour to get together good geological collections, but like- 
wise add to them museums of comparative anatomy. If this 
were done, the specimens of fossil bones might be actually com- 
pared on the spot with the skeletons of existing species, which 
would be the best possible exercise for the student. 

The satisfactory proof which has been obtained of the exist- 
ence of fossil remains of apes, shows that these animals have 
much greater antiquity than was formerly supposed, and over- 
turns the theory generally admitted by geologists, that the Simiz 
and man did not appear on the earth till after the last great con- 
vulsion to which it is supposed to have been subjected. This 
discovery of the remains of apes renders it not unlikely that be-~ 
fore long, fossil bones of the human skeleton may also be found 
in some of the earlier strata; should that happen, it will be clear 
either that the higher orders of animals have existed for a much 
longer time than was formerly admitted, or else that the age of 
the world is not near so great as the geologists pretend it to be. 
There is nothing improbable in this Jast supposition; for after the 
occurrence of violent convulsions is admitted, of which geologists 
speak so confidently in order to account for different phenomena, 
it is impossible to distinguish accurately all the effects produced 
by them, from the results proceeding from other causes slower in 
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their operation. Hence the evidence in favour of the opinion 
that such immense intervals of time have elapsed between each 
of these convulsions is not perfectly satisfactory. We cannot con- 
clude these remarks without observing that however captivating a 
study geology may be, and however vast its import and intimate 
its connexion with other sciences, it must be admitted that at pre- 
sent it is in a most crude and unsatisfactory state, and all attempts 
at generalization of its principles should be undertaken with the 
greatest caution, for if it contain much truth, it is certain it 
abounds in error also. 

The following account of the observations made by M. Lund, 
a Swedish naturalist, are rather interesting :— 


“ I ought farther to remark, that M. Lund, a swedish naturalist, who 
has passed the last five or six years in exploring the Brazils, has disco- 
vered, between the rivers Rio das Velhas, one of the tributaries of the 
Rio San Francesco and Rio Paraopeba, numerous caverns, containing 
bones, in some horizontal layers of secondary lime-stone. The most in- 
teresting fact is, that M. Lund, in his letters to the Academie des Sciences 
this year, announces, that he has recognized among these bones, which 
abound in the red soil at the bottom of the caverns, fragments of more 
than sixty-three species of mammiferze, belonging to forty-three genera, 
and that in this number there are remains of two species of Quadrumana, 
one a true Cebus nearly double the height of the present existing race, 
of which he bas made a distinct species under the name of Callithrix 
primevus ; the other much superior in size to the largest Cebus, since 
it is four feet high; and which he thinks belongs to a particular genus, 
that he proposes to call Protopithecus, but he has not detailed its pecu- 
liar characteristics.*” 


Our limits will not allow of our offering any more observations 
on the work before us, except to recommend it strongly to the 
geologist, as one means of assisting bim in the acquisition of a 
knowledge of comparative anatomy, and of a great deal of valu- 
able information relative to those branches of natural history con- 
nected with geology: indeed it may be regarded as a sort of di- 
gest of the knowledge acquired by its celebrated author on these 
subjects, during a life of arduous labour. 


* From these various examples of the early existence of the Quadrumana what be- 
comes Of the argument of Charles Bell, Bridgwater Treatise, p. 36—“ ‘There is indeed 
every reason to believe that the classes mammalia and birds were not created in an early 
condition of the earth,” The strong evidence we have adduced shows that Bridgwa- 
ter Treatises are by no means infallible, whether from a Kirby, a Bell, or a Buckland, 
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Art. V.—Les Frangais peints par eux-mémes. 
described by themselves.) Paris. 1840. 


Tue work before us does not describe the French, though drawn 
by their own hands, for the French of all nations have the least 
possible intuition into themselves. In point of entertainment from 
a work of this description, we do not look for that rich and ster- 
ling bonhommie in them that characterizes the English. ‘They are 
more subdued in their risible faculties, and certainly are naturally 
incapable of the force of the English humorist or even caricaturist. 
All their witticisms excite nothing more than the smile, for it 
would be injuring “ bienséance” to indulge in the joyous laugh. 
The Castilian gravity is formed of high elements of romance, but 
there is nothing in the Frenchman, save a want of jollity in his 
nature, to cause this. Strong feeling, beyond the excitement of the 
moment, when they do wax strong indeed, is denied them. ‘The 
book before us completely illustrates these remarks. We have 
tried to laugh at it, and are of a laughter-loving mood, but the 
thing is impossible. ‘The work consists of contributions from the 
most eminent literary men in the French journals, in the light 
of surveys for an accurate description of the national character. 
All their efforts of this description have been failures. In 1786 
they attempted a work of similar features to the present produc- 
tion, though confined to the fair sex only, which made its appear- 
ance with the following title: —“ Les Frangoises, ou 34 exemples 
choisis dans les Meeurs actuelles propres a diriger les Filles, les 
Femmes, les Epouses et les Méres.” Such directions as are 
conveyed in this work would certainly conduct te any thing but 
its described issue. 

On the first essay, L’ Epicier, we shall only say that it is any thing 
but interesting; and who on such a subject can be interesting? 
The next, La Grisette,” by M. Jules Janin, contains a true 
picture of the class in question, which is certainly peculiar to 
Paris. ‘The illustration to this is extremely descriptive of the 
humble-minded sempstress; but as no persens are likely to feel 
much interest in the adventures of Jenny the flower-girl, who 
performs all the offices of lay figures, besides exbibiting herself, in 
the state of the rival goddesses at Mount [da, to all young artists, 
we shall simply give M. Jules Janin a hint that there are subjects 
on which it is “ peu sage” to enlighten the public, and on which 
the less that is said the better. ‘“ L’Etudiant en Droit” is not 
badly sketched, and the description of the student composing 
romances naif. 

“ His romances usually begin in this strain—‘ On a lovely morning 
of the spring, two men, enveloped in large mantles, silently descended 
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the hill.’ Or at intervals he darts thus into the midst of his subject— 
‘ By the mass !’ said the young unknown, draining at a draught his gob- 
let full of Hungarian wine, ‘ we live in strange times, my lords.’ All 
his poetry is of the contemplative cast, sickly and ricketty, despairing 
and forlorn, of which style Joseph de Lorme is the especial patron. 
Interjections such as ‘Ah me,’ abound in it. His verse is somewhat of 
the following character : 


‘ Ah me, like him, the doomed of Israel’s race, 
My sad and solitary course I trace, 
With pale and thoughtful brow; 
Poison drinks up my blood—struggles are vain, 
My heart is broken, to the dregs | drain 
Sad misery’s chalice now.’ 

“This strophe terminates in a cloud of smoke and tobacco, and under 
the influence of a bottle of eau-de-vie. Seeing that the editors and public 
turn their backs on him, the Student passes to the state of disappointed 
talent, and traversing the Pont des Arts, measures with a ferocious glance 
the distance which separates him from the abyss.” 


But wisely, we presume, considering— 


“* That he could die 
Whenever he would, 
But that he could live 
But as long as he could, 
How grievous soever 
The torments might grow, 
He scorn’d to endeavour 
To finish it so. 
But bold, unconcern’d, 
At thoughts of the pain, 
He calmly return’d 
To his chambers again.” 

The follies herein enacted must make most men recall some- 
thing similar in their own early career, and the marvel is how 
such silly persons could have been ever endured. The world has 
certainly more charity than it gets credit for. 

« La femme comme il faut.” Here the illustration of a person 
“ bien propre” is extremely pleasing, and De Balzac has entered 
into the petitesses of the toilet with a most delicate and truly 
Parisian touch. We are supposed to meet the “ Femme comme 
il faut” le soir, having previously seen her le matin, and to be the 
unconscious spectators of her coquetry. 

“The charming deceiver uses little womanish artifices in a manner 
that excludes all idea of design and forecast. Has she a hand royally 
beautiful, the sharpest visioned would really believe that it was a matter 
of absolute necessity to twine, retwine, or divide either her ringlets or 
curls. If her profile be splendid, it will appear to you that she is giving 
irony or grace to what she is saying to her neighbours, by placing her- 
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self in a manner to produce that magnificent effect of subdued profile so 
prized by the great masters, which brings the light on the cheek. . . . 

** Has she a charming foot, she will throw herself on an ottoman with 
the coquetry of a cat in the sun, her feet before her, without your dis- 
covering from her attitude any thing more than the most delicious model 
of lassitude that the sculptor could devise. She is the only being easy 
in her dress, nothing puts her out. You will never surprise her like a 
bourgeoise, replacing her flying gear, pressing down an obstinate busk, 
or looking to see whether her tucker accomplishes its office of faithful 
guardianship over its wards, or surveying herself in the glass to ascertain 
if her dress floats lady-like around her. 

“ Her toilet is always in keeping with her character, she has had the 
time to study it, to decide on what becomes her, for she has long since 
discovered what does not. ‘To be a ‘ femme comme il faut’ it is not 


necessary to possess information, but it is impossible to be so without 
much taste.” 


One more extract from De Balzac’s elegant little essay is all 
we can give. 

* We shall no longer see great ladies in France, but there will be for 
a long time ‘ des femmes comme il faut’ elected by the general voice to 
the feminine upper house, and who will be to the fair sex in general 
what the ‘gentleman’ is in England. See the force of movement. 
Formerly a woman might have the voice of a fish-woman, a step like a 
grenadier, a meretricious air, her hair loose at the back, a large foot, 
thick hand, she was nevertheless a great lady; but now, were she a Mont- 


morenci, if the ladies Montmorenci could ever be so, she would never be 
a ‘femme comme il faut.’”’ 


Passing the “ Débutant Litéraire,” the “ Femmes Politiques,” 
the Rapin, which possess nothing remarkable, the “ Femme a la 
Mode” is elegantly written. We extract one little trait of deep 
and passionate love which is well given. We are to imagine the 
meeting of two lovers: —“ Though alone, they conversed in so 
low a tone, that one must love to catch those soft and gentle 
sounds.” “ La Cour d’Assises” is extremely dull. ‘ La Mére 
d’Actrice” is well drawn, but we dislike extracting from such 
revolting pictures of life. ‘ L’Horticulteur” contains some ex- 
tremely interesting anecdotes of the passion of florists for their 
beau-ideal, the tulip, which took place about thirty years ago. 
A single bulb, the Semper Augustus, at that period was sold 
for 12,000 francs. The Couronne Jaune for 1,123 francs, to- 
gether with a carriage with a pair of bays, and the Amsterdam 
newspapers of the time announced “ the Admiral Liefhens is in 
perfect bloom with M. Berghem.” An anecdote recounted of the 
Duchess de Berri exhibits a deplorable specimen of florist cun- 
ning. The duchess had succeeded in 1828 in rearing at Rosni 
rose seedlings, which produced flowers in twelve instances of re- 
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markable beauty. She instructed Madame de la Rochejacque- 
lein to show them to a celebrated florist. After he had examined 
them minutely, he pronounced three to be decidedly new va- 
rieties, and one out of the three, which far surpassed the others, 
was named the Hybrid of Rosni. ‘Two years after, in the month 
of May or June, 1830, (it was the last time the duchess saw her 
roses bloom,) she bethought herself that she had enjoyed for 
two years the unique felicity of being the sole possessor of the 
Hybrid of Rosni, and that it was right others should enjoy a 
similar pleasure. She accordingly instructed Mad, de la Roche- 
jacquelein to preseut the celebrated florist with a specimen. 
Madame de la Rochejacquelein found him reading in the shade 
of two tall rose trees loaded with splendid flowers. He received 
the present with many expressions of gratitude, which this ho- 
nourable and delicate attention merited. But the benefit arrived 
too late to be appreciated by him. In the small space of time 
in which the roses had been in his hands, he had contrived to 
abstract two eyes from the finest variety. He had grafted them 
with the greatest success, and received the message of the duchess 
under the shade of two hybrids de Rosni, far more beautiful va- 
rieties than any possessed by Madame. 

Our next notice will be “ Les Duchesses,” and a very lively 
paper the Comte de Courchamps has made, though most amus- 
ingly ignorant of our English style and reception of certain parties, 
The duchess of the “ ancien regime” is naturally descnibed as 
pleasing her fancy with past heraldic glories, Like one English 
lady, to whose passion in these particulars we always lend indul- 
gent attention, for the lips that speak of the past are unquestion- 
ably gifted with a large portion of the beauty of the present, 
she is invariably occupied with descents in a right line and pe- 
digrees. 

“* She has got up the full importance and meaning of the bar sinister 
as well as the eagle without a beak, and the lion without claws, which 
always indicates, as every one knows, degradation or forfeiture. She 
disserts considerably on the Napoleon eagle, whose head the revolu- 
tionary heralds turned to the left, which makes this contorted bird 
describe bastardy. On this point it must be owned she triumphs most 
maliciously.” 


” 


The description of the hereditary duchess is highly amusing. 


‘* This variety of duchess has usually a species of Anglomania, and is 
almost always a blue stocking. All her valets are powdered like the 
postillions of Longjumeau. He who serves as the valet de chambre is 
an actual ‘ groom of the bedchamber.’ Her daughters have all English 
governesses. She will only speak English, though ber mother and hus- 
band do not understand a word she says. She can only eat giblet soup 
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and bread sauce, (how delicately ignorant, for what Englishman eats 
bread sauce alone ?)—and her husband, who is an excellent Frenchman, 
would be very happy to see her eat ‘ des pigeons a la crapaudine,’ or 
fricasseed fowl now and then; but he can only obtain his melon at the 
dessert, and to secure domestic comfort is then obliged to eat it with 
rhnbarb.” (We hope this is not intended “a l’Anglaise,” for we do 
protest, though somewhat hen-pecked, as most English husbands are, 
that this dire fate has not yet befallen us.) “ They prepare for him 
daily soup 4 l’Anglaise, that is to say—water, pepper and thyme. He 
groans at his diet, (alas, poor duke!) but does not put bimself at all out. 

‘* As soon as she hears by the bell of a visit, she sets to work to read 
an English newspaper—an immense gazette, and the conversation always 
turns on the last ball at Almacks, and the abundant dinners of Prince Louis 
Napoleon. Afterwards they discuss most interestingly the bets on Count 
D’Orsay’s steeple-chase at Sittingbourn, and Epsom cock-fighting. 
When you are not obliged to listen to the reading of a biographical or 
literary sketch of Lady Blessington, you must think yourself well off. 
But do not complain nor breath the word Anglomania: you will injure 
yourself irreparably. They assimilate with that expression every pos- 
sible brutality on your part. Learn also that a young gentleman is of 
no repute, and considered low when he is not a member of the Jockey 
Club at Paris, where it is formally interdicted to converse on any other 
subjects than women and horse-flesh. Do not think I am jesting. It 
is one of the principal regulations of this agreeable and sprightly asso- 
ciation. This prohibition is always affixed in the great room :—If you 
wish to talk politics or discuss literature, turn out. People established 
so comfortably and fashionably have not occasion to bother their brains 
with those matters. The saloons of the Duchess are always filled with 
English ladies: there is consequently enormous gossiping; and were I 
not as [ am the thirty-third millionary homceopathic particle of the most 
polished nation in the universe, I would say that in a house filled with 
English lacies there are always endless disagreeables. When the Duchess 
in question takes an airing in the Bois de Boulogne, her carriage is 
carefully furnished with a desk and inkstand, with Perry -pens, un 
buvard, and paper with large vignettes. She is always encumbered 
with pamphlets and unbound volumes, keepsakes, landscapes, and espe- 
cially Quaterly Reviews. (What a strange thing it is that our lively 
neighbours can never put us unfortunates into our fair dimensions—and 
thus murder without any quarter.) You must understand that taking 
in of this review indicates the most exquisite ‘ fashionability.’ (We 
have to thank the Count for a new word.) And the Right Honourable 
Lady Blessington has said, where we know not (we are equally igno- 
rant), that the Quaterly Review is the ideal of progressive civilization.” 


We must however protest against this, since Lady Blessington 
is neither Right Honourable (even in the feminine Council), nor, 
however her own parties may be attended by some literary men 
or the roués of fashionable life, including, of course, her daugh- 
ter’s husband, the count, the Stanhopes, Lord Lyndhurst, and a 
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few others of the insouciant Melbourne genus, has she any posi- 
tion in good French society, and unquestionably none in England. 
So far from giving a tone to society, Lady Blessington is viewed 
only in England as a third-rate literaire, if even that, a passée 
personage, and one to whom English husbands and fathers are 
unquestionably in no respect disposed to allow the “ pas de so- 
ciété,” and from whom the English matron and “ high-born ladye” 
has ever been, and will, we trust, ever continue to be, totally re- 
moved; for not even genius can gild immorality. 

In this paper and the one entitled “‘ La Grande Dame,” the sen- 
timents are of the highest conservative tendency, which the fol- 
lowing description may serve to indicate :—“ She who is now 
honoured with the appellation of Grande Dame, is only a caricature 
or antithesis of the true ‘ grande dame’ of the past, a majestic 
composition, of which all the parts were perfectly in unison, and 
sealed with a seal of indelible grandeur. Look at the high- 
born lady of the olden time: how admirably do her features, the 
air of her head, the general attitude of her body, harmonize 
and unite in the pure Greek ideal of the gods, to indicate native 
superiority. ‘There is grace united to grandeur ; but toa grandeur 
that, like the Farnese Hercules, feels it unnecessary to crush 
to maintain its unquestioned position—an assemblage of the 
noblest elements of choice nature, polished and repolished by 
time—brilliant transfiguration of a mass of glory accumulated by 
centuries—inscribed by a hundred generations on all the pages 
of our history—the high-born lady of the olden time was the 
blood of all those high barons of France, whose banners for ten 
centuries were seen in every fight by the side and almost equal 
to the Oriflamme.” 

As for the Grande Dame de 1830, we shall spare her any 
comparison with the above, and pass to the next, “ Le Mede- 
cin,” which is dull. “ La Figurante” contains nothing worthy of 
notice. “ La Garde” isexcellent. “ La Sage Femme” is equally 
good, and to us it does unquestionably appear among the most 
monstrous of modern indelicacies to submit females to the offices 
of accoucheurs. A dangerous case does not occur on an average 
in any thing like the hundredth instance in medical practice, and 
here, and here only, is the introduction of the opposite sex 
needed. ‘The Greeks and Romans contrived to bring their race 
to their high physical excellence without any aid but women. 
Socrates, we all know, was a midwife’s child, and all are familiar 
with the beautiful use he made of this circumstance. The 
Athenian women preferred death to relinquishing the “ Sage 
Femme.” While under this head we cannot help noticing the 
fact of the amazing mortality of the Hospice des Enfans Trouvés. 
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It is found on an accurate survey, that the instances of the objects 
of this institution, which arrive at a marriageable age, bear the 
ratio of 1 to 10,000. We presume the writer means that the 
living bear a proportion to the dead of 1 to 10; for the above is 
not probable. But this is enormous. Well, if it be the fact, may 
the writer of this article observe, that an enfant trouvé is nearly 
always an “ enfant perdu.” Now our Foundling Hospital is 
scarcely a criterion to be depended on; but yet here the mor- 
tality among the children is as 1 to 4 on the whole period in which 
they continue in that establishment. But with respect to the 
“ Enfans Trouvés” in France, when we consider that the poor 
children are leased out to wretched cottagers for 16 centimes a 
day, the mortality is’ scarcely wonderful. Furthermore, it is a 
well known fact that the poor children are in many instances per- 
fectly naked when received into these asylums; the wretches 
who are the agents of the exposure seizing the infants’ clothes 
to sell. The mortality among the children at the Foundling 
Hospital in this country was of immense extent during the time 
that it was the receptacle for these little deserted beings. When 
we consider the circumstances and mental affliction of the poor 
mother, this additional enfeebling from cruel exposure, and the 
subsequent treatment at the foster-mother’s, possibly the riddle is 
read of this immense mortality. 

Though we believe that the nature of the Foundling Hospital 
is very imperfectly understood in this country, we cannot but 
confess that this system appears to partake largely of wholesale 
murder, and that the present system of its governors in the recep- 
tion of children may work to a better issue. We believe the fol- 
lowing to be a fair statement of the leading object of the Found- 
ling Hospital. When a young woman in service, of otherwise 
good character, becomes seduced under promise of marriage, and 
appears sincerely sorry for her fault, on the representation ‘of a 
respectable individual she will generally succeed in getting her 
child admitted into that institution. And we think if this object 
were more generally understood, that great benefit might result 
from it; but, unfortunately, the reverse is the case. We would 
further suggest the necessary connection of a Lying-in Hospital, 
like “ La “Maternité, ” with this valuable institution ; and if fe- 
males were employed as midwives, it would answer the double 
end of an additional mean of support to that sex, together with 
the improvement of the national delicacy, and assurance of a 
competent medical skill. 

The high accomplishments of the sage femme in Paris make her 
perfectly safe and fit to be entrusted with her delicate and arduous 
duties, The sage femme of La Maternité is a prodigy of skill, 
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In this hospital permission is no longer given to the public to 
enter and inspect it. ‘The supposed reason is, that on one occa- 
sion a curious gentleman was inspecting the institution and re- 
cognized his own sister among the patients. These contre-tems 
are not uncommon in Parisian life. 

We purposely abstain from the dark details at which the writer 
hints, to procure abortion ; and we regret to say that there are in 
England also many houses which are known and recognised as 
bearing the convenient character of either |’ Hépital de la Ma- 
ternité, or even worse usages. We further regret to state that the 
“ L’Hépital des Enfans Trouvés” is extensively available in this 
country to many persons, who selfishly get rid of the offspring of 
crime at the small cost of passing across the Channel their un- 
happy victims, mothers and children. 

“ Le Deputé” forms the next, and with surprise we read the 
avowal that in semi-republican France, “‘ on ne fait plus attention 
qu’aux deputés.” Notwithstanding all the varied fortunes which 
France has undergone, her elective constituency is extremely 
small, the total number of electors amounting simply to 170,000. 
To this, and to the entirety of her constituency, may be ascribed 
the respectability of the deputies ; for certainly no person in his 
senses would dream of describing a member of our lower house 
as commanding any position in society. Who regards Wakley, 
Warburton, Hawes, and the O’Connells, as persons fit to in- 
troduce into even middling society; if from no personal pecca- 
dilloes, they are barred out from their inbred vulgarity. ‘The 
O’Connells, for example, at a party given by the member for 
Tipperary, smoked cigars and drank whiskey in a drawing-room 
filled with ladies, toasting “ King Dan,” and adding to their repul- 
sive natural vulgarity and broad Irish blarney, this precious addi- 
tion from their own smoke-dried “ cabanes.” Nothing but the 
House of Peers supports the entire legislature of the country from 
sinking into as bas-ton as a meeting of the Common Council or 
their constituency the worshipful Lumber Troop. We trust Lord 
Stanley will at least clear out that Augean sty on the next general 
election; for the Irish-tail is unquestionably, in point of rank, 
“ La Coda dell’ universo.” 

“The Canoness” is elegantly written, and certainly this class 
forms a singular. species of the society nun. But if any further 
illustration were needed of the extreme folly of the celibacy sys- 
tem, this small body would furnish it. Here are women neither 
spinsters, wives, nor widows, and yet, some say, exercising the 
several functions of all at times. Having taken the veil, but yet 
unveiled to all beholders ;—with oratories in which they do not 
pray—with confessors, and yet not repentant—with lovers, and yet 
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affecting to renounce them. The Canoness is an hermaphrodite; 
one party will not have her because she is a re/igieuse, the other 
because she is not religieuse. She is not admitted among virtuous 
women because her manners are too free; she is repulsed by per- 
sons of easy virtue as prudish. The devout look on her as an 
ungowned priest, others reproach her for being too deep with 
gownsmen. An antithesis to social life, a compound of oppo- 
sites, a victim to an evil monkish system. 

We pass on to the “ Joueur d’Echecs.” Here we cannot but 
think that the French have very unfairly assumed far more merit 
than they possess. Deschappelles has certainly evinced no dis- 
position to encounter the English challenge; and we feel quite 
assured that Lewis would beat him if a match were undertaken, 
means being also adopted to enable him to give up his powers 
entirely to the consideration of the game, from his present im- 
portant avocations as an actuary to one of our insurance offices ; 
and were Macdonnell living, no person now in force as a chess 
player could equal him in the blind game. One instance of the 
extreme conceit of Deschappelles shows him any thing but infal- 
lible. He had given a challenge to several distinguished English 
chess-players, to beat them at the blind game. Lewis was in the 
room: Deschappelles sat down to whist, ard called the moves 
from the whist-table. On one occasion he requested Lewis, who 
was not playing, to make a move for him; Lewis did so, and in- 
stantly told him he had lost the game. Deschappelles jumped 
from his seat, and declared it was impossible, but the anticipated 
result ensued. Amid the adventurous knights who have joined 
Sir Palamedes in his noble game, few have attained the renown 
of Boy, the Syracusan. He fought Charles the Fifth, and van- 
quished him. Don John of Austria, the victor at Lepanto, fell 
beneath his hand; and this latter warrior ordered sixty-four 
squares of white and black marble to be formed, placed living 
men on them, and played the martial game with his conqueror 
repeatedly, each issuing his respective ‘orders to his living men. 
Nor was Boy less successful in beating popes as well as kings, 
for Paul ILI. offered him a cardinal’s hat, after being gloriously 
mated by him in the thronged Vatican. And what is more, the 
beautiful and pallid flower “of Venice, the ward of the aged Bar- 
berigo, an enthusiast in the game, and who confined the Lady 
Erminia, from selfish jealousy, after a few lessons from Boy, so 
profited by the last that she gave check-mate, by her departure 
with him, to the aged senator. All lovers of the game have be- 
fore them Charles the ‘Twelfth, playing his own king-like game, 
moving the king, however faulty, from his own natural vivacity, 
and losing all in this trait of character so natural to the King of 
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Sweden. How many a gallant story connected with this game 
do the Eastern annals tell,—of pearls of Caucasus, lights of the 
dim Serai passing into the possession of the successful com- 
batant, unfolding to his moves far brighter charms than unex- 
plored Golconda, or the dark caverns of the pearl-encircled 
Ceylon. 

Who can forget the shriek of Zaloue from the curtain that 
enshrined her when one fatal move was about to consign her 
from the arms of the son of Mahomet to his vizir. The whole 
history of chess, to say nothing of the delicious aid it lends to 
lovers’ declarations, or the delight of appropriating to oneself a 
charming woman—a sweeter study than even the enchanted 
pieces before us for many an hour in this most enviable “ téte 
a téte”’ unnoticed under this pretext, both protected by the “ genius 
loci” from all interruption or observation, save of each other,— 
assuredly chess has recommendations such as no other source of 
amusement or recreation can minister. ‘‘ La Maitresse de Table 
d’ Hote,” “* Le Chasseur,” “ La Femme de Chambre,” and “ L’ Ami 
des Artistes,” are not remarkable. We hate cheap dinners. The 
Chasseur never seems to us to possess half the character of the 
English sportsman, and is a much more ordinary personage. The 
Femme de Chambre is certainly a personage of pretension; but 
for L’Ami des Artistes, the whole French public is fortunately 
an artistic public. We have instances of splendidly munificent 
noblemen, as the late Lord Egremont, to whom artists should 
have joined in some general effort to transmit their sense of this 
high feeling for art. One anecdote of this amiable nobleman, 
for the accuracy of which we can vouch, may illustrate the cha- 
racter of L’Ami des Artistes. An artist had just completed the 
portrait of his niece, Miss Wyndham, and had succeeded, as that 
artist always did, in giving a lovely picture of what was really 
lovely, and Lord Egremont instantly prepared to settle all mat- 
ters relative to the picture, expressing his entire satisfaction in 
the work. The artist expected to receive his ordinary terms; 
and the public may easily imagine the delight as well as the 
charming sensation of the delicate manner in which it was done, 
when on looking at the cheque he perceived that the amount was 
for 1000/. Possibly also his twelve children did not diminish his 
sense of the delicate kindness of Lord Egremont. Here then it 
would appear, with respect to one branch of the fine arts, that 
the artiste lives by L’Ami des Artistes. But the reverse, it would 
seem, is the case with respect to one branch of art, the drama, in 
Paris. When Duchesnois died, a person met an old man who was 
one of her most intimate friends. He was pale, confused, awe- 
stricken, Every one was trying to console him; but in vain. 
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“ Her loss,” he exclaimed, “ does not affect me so much as her 
horrible ingratitude. Would you believe it; she died without 
leaving me any thing in her will—I who have dined with her at 
her own house three times a week for thirty years.” “ La femme 
sans Nom” shall remain unnamed, unnoticed. But who can tell 
how far nations have sinned in not providing a remedy for this evil 
of evils?) How completely is Woman thrown out of the scale of 
employment, and how often do we hear of every effort made to 
preserve themselves from fast closing evil! The spirit in 
which “ La femme sans Nom” is written does high honour to 
the philanthropic author, Taxile Delord. How many are there 
like his degraded heroine ; and what but principles infused deep 
in early life into practice, a living portraiture of the “ savoir 
vivre,” can prevent their still further increase. Principles of high 
character which may ennoble the physical, elevate the moral, and 
awake the religious portion of her being. For with respect to 
the physical (except in nymphomania) she is less incited than the 
opposite sex ; and she looks down from her position deliberately 
on the gulf at her feet, and all her spiritual energies can there- 
fore be easily roused. Were she higher educated in education’s 
noblest sense, higher principled, different results would, we are 
convinced, follow ; for from the abstract literary woman we fly 
with the same horror as “ La Femme sans Nom.” Hemans even, 
we have been informed, though perfectly amiable and unexception- 
able, was a person with whom few husbands could live, and to- 
tally unfitted to superintend her household. The fitting education 
which puts forth the duties of life in their right position, that 
developes their utility here, their consequence hereafter, that 
forms woman for healthy practical energy, that indicates the weak- 
ness of the cloister, and of those silly devotees now becoming so 
common in England, personal religionists, a foul affinity to a ‘spi- 
ritual species of ‘“‘ Femmes sans Nom ;”—this is what is requisite 
to produce a woman of whom it may be simply said, “ Domi 
mansit, lanam fecit,” but who has included with these fitting pro- 
perties of her sex all the glorious, the unseen lights of the pure 
and noiseless duties of the matron. 

“La Jeune Fille” contains some lines approaching to pretti- 
ness, but nothing further; the conclusion, which we translate, is 
evidently borrowed from Goldsmith’s “ Edwin and Angelina :” 


And what is youth? a meteor light, 
A day fast breaking forth from night ; 
Whose azure fades by time’s foul power, 
A lightning flash mid waters lost, 
Presaging to the passion tost, 
Ruin in later hour. 
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The poverty of the stock of physical objects of the writer is 
clearly indicated in the above extract, in which a meteor and 
lightning are both applied in illustration of the same image. The 
French will never write poetry, their language denies them the 
power, and they have never attained any higher elevation than 
the “ platitudes” of Akenside or Rogers. 

“Le Pair de France.” ‘here is very little general interest in 
this paper and the next, “ L’Eléve du Conservatoire.” It is 
however, “ en passant,” rather remarkable that the French House 
of Peers has gained by the Revolution. Before 1789 Dukes and 
Peers had no political power in France, and Louis XVIII. first 
raised them into a third estate. The revolution of July confirmed 
his decree ; but in 1830 the Bench of Bishops all vanished, and 
only one spiritual peer was present at that day of rule of the 
sovereign people—the Abbé Moutesquiou. He entered the 
chamber with his hair powdered, dressed in black, took the oath 
in a low tone, sat a moment, not far from the ministerial side, then 
quitted it without ever returning; and with him vanished the soli- 
tary exemplar of the priest, legislator, and judge. We may fur- 
ther add that in France the number of peers is unlimited, and the 
peerage now not hereditary. ‘Iwo fatal blows to the aristocracy, 
which will prevent while they continue in force any thing like the 
independence of the British House. With respect however to 
the first, even the present ministry dare not attempt any addition 
or encroachment ; and never in the wildest vagaries of imagination 
dreamt of essaying the second. 

Our old acquaintance the inimitable French postillion forms 
the subject of a very spirited paper, and “ La Nourrice sur Place,” 
but the poor foster-mother we fear is harshly dealt with. But in 
England we have very few comparatively with France, where 
they form a large class, and their mothers actually reckon their 
services in these points as so much dower to their husbands. 
** L’Employé,” “ L’Ame meconnue”—-both these pieces are ex- 
cellent in their way. ‘“ L’Ecclesiastique:” this contains some 
sadly morbid and distorted views of Christianity. To class Pro- 
testantism, philosophy and indifference among the enemies of 
Catholicism, and as only known for the bad passions innate in 
the three, is so utterly absurd that we stop not to refute it, 
Protestants of all religious denominations form unquestionably 
the one that adheres with the greatest zeal to fixed expressions 
of opinion. They have no identity with the pseudo-rationalists, 
though just appreciators of reason. So far are they from favouring 
indifferentism or philosophic scepticism, that they bind themselves 
into the strictest adherence to their articles, and view nothing 
as an article of faith that has not its sanction in the Bible, and 
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though attached to pure philosophy, yet they hold this as not 
contradictory of their holy faith, but the closest moral assimilation 
to it, for no one can deny that the Aristotelian Ethics or the 
Dialogues of Plato contain strong affinities in moral likeness 
to the Christian faith, although they may fail in its high and 
ennobling sanctions to holiness, or in its earnest of futurity. 
What has sunk the Roman Catholic ascendancy every where 
but its dangerous and treasonable tendency? what has debased 
its ministry but their tenacious adherence to error, with the same 
pertinacity as truth, that still distinguishes it? what has rendered 
persons distrustful of their ministrations but the open vice 
and the dangerous access to their homes of a priesthood of 
avowed celibacy, even when endued with strong religious feeling, 
still human in passion, and if not so, causing just apprehension 
of exciting an abstract devotee spirit amid their females? The 
revenue assigned to the Church in France scarcely gives even the 
the average of 50/. per annum for each of the 30,000 priests, and 
does not allow of more than one priest to a thousand souls. In 
England also, the destitution, though not so great, is sadly to be 
deplored, for of the total number of English benefices, 10,478, 
4000 nearly are under 200/. per annum, and upwards of 9000 
under 500/. per annum, a state of things that calls loudly for some 
alteration, and which all the specious reasoning of Sidney Smith, 
a reformer out of place, a stickler for the “‘ status quo” when in, 
contemptible as a disputant, mighty only as a jester, scurrilous 
as Swift without his talent,—cannot uphold. ‘The cathedral pre- 
ferments must, under this state of things, unless six millions be 
voted to Sir Robert Inglis, be applied to raising the value of small 
benefices, and twelve respectable parish priests with 300/. a year 
each will do more good in their generation than a legion of Sid- 
ney Smiths sitting in cathedrals and doling out their modicums 
of wisdom to their few stray hearers. ‘The commissioners for 
building new churches aided to some extent this desirable end; 
but their power is sadly limited, their means of endowment too 
small, and certainly it is high time that England should be divided 
into ecclesiastical districts, with efficient superintendence. The 
parish in which these observations are penned consists of 40,000 
souls, The rector has a clear income of nearly 2000/. per an- 
num. Now is this income to be treated as his, or his for certain 
uses. We think the last, and that he should be compelled to 
provide for the spiritual necessities of the people at some personal 
sacrifice, but this he refuses to do. Under these circumstances, 
we conceive that he ought to be forced to provide for the in- 
creased spiritual exigencies, or to resign his preferment, since he 
does not discharge the condition under which he holds, For as 
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his income has increased by population, so ought he to provide 
against the exigencies of the population. 

We do not say to a ruinous extent, but all these large incomes, 
of which there are not 200 in the entire country, certainly ought 
to be made more available. They are but few—but still ought 
to be better applied; 134 of 1000/. and under 1500/.; 32 of 
1500/. and under 2000/.; 18 of 2000/. and upwards. Stanhope 
is 4843/.; Doddington, 7306/. ‘The population of the first is 
only 4800, of the second 7527; the united population nearly 
equalling united income. Now let us look at what the income 
from these two livings properly diffused could effect. It would 
supply forty parishes each with a minister, possessing 3OO/. per 
annum. This may have too utilitarian an aspect, we admit. The 
church property we are also prepared to show is inalienable from 
church uses, but ought to be applied to them in the most avail- 
able form. Existing rights should be respected as far as this, that 
if the Government were to make a new distribution, it ought to 
indemnify present occupants. Giving, for example, to the patron 
a fair number of years purchase, but still requiring incumbents of 
large incomes to make suitable provision for the edification of the 
people. No man when he takes a large parish ought to consider 
himself the unquestionable possessor of it as a nobleman is of his 
estate, ‘The law, as it at present stands, and the principles of 
church extension have been so well understood during the last ten 
years, that it is idle to plead ignorance, and it is shameful to trace 
a clergyman simply occupied in his own aggrandizement, quietly 
suffering the people to be demoralized and his labouring brethren 
around him wholly unsupported, and having recourse to every 
exertion for the bare means of subsistence. The world may do 
so, but surely the Church should be se/f-sacrificing. The priest 
of the Romish communion repeatedly makes vows of poverty and | 
celibacy; is it too much to demand of the son of the true Church, 
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of the reason-illumined Protestant, of the great grasper of the sys- 
tem of Christ in all its purity and vigour, that he should submit to 
the deprivation of a few luxuries in order that his brethren may 
be possessed with even means of livelihood. 

We shall here terminate our notice of Les Frangais, which, as a 
whole, is extremely feeble when viewed as a delineation of national ' 
character. The idea was well conceived, but the execution is not 
equal to the original conception, It does not describe the French 
as a people, and writers of a higher power than a few sparkling es- 
sayists are requisite to give us the living form and image of the time. 

Still is there much well conceived and fairly expressed; but the illus- 
trations want the power of our Cruikshanks, and though good in 
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some instances are feeble in general character, We cannot say 
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that the French ladies owe their designers much gratitude. There 
really is not a single pretty face in “the entire work, which is a 
leading defect, and very apparent to English eyes familiarized to 
home-loveliness, and to its beautiful and highly finished portraiture 
from the Burin. We trust some future Bayard, “sans peur et 
sans reproche,” will exhibit, for the honour of France, demoiselles 
at least as remarkable for their native beauties as for their arti- 
ficial tournure, and that ¢he /ady will appear equally characterized 
by face as well as fashion; the first being nature’s aristocracy, 
the second art’s, and of easily attainable resemblance. We cannot 
conclude, however, without stating our satisfaction at the im- 
proved moral tone of most of the essayists, and the kindly spirit 
to our country and obvious study of some branches of English lite- 
rature, which they evince. We trust that this will increase be- 
tween us; both may be benefited by it, we are fully convinced ; 
and the interest of the two leading powers in civilization being 
closely united, we are satisfied that we could bide the buffet of 
the world; for that which England has done singly, it is not 
Quixotism: to anticipate she may again do conjointly with France, 
her most powerful ancient foe becoming her strongest friend. 

All enlightened views of a higher policy than has hitherto been 
adopted proceed from France and England. The influence of 
the former opened even the foul dungeons of Spielberg, and the 
the sight of a British man-of-war soon brings even the Neapolitan 
to his senses. Italy may yet claim a little further British atten- 
tion, and it is deeply to be regretted that on the termination of the 
war some of her states were not freed from Austrian despotism. 
France has long kept her eye upon Piedmont, but any attempt 
at occupancy there would be useless and ungenerous. Neither 
power requires increase of territory. What “has France gained 
by Algiers? But each should assuredly look to the independence 
of Italy as forming the strongest barrier against the despotism of 
Vienna and Russia, who is touching on her confines through her 
agent the nominal sovereign of Greece. It is mighty to conquer ; 
it is mightier far to raise the conquered in strain and character. 











Art. VI.—1. Italien. Beitrage zur Kenntniss dieses Landes, 
von Friedrich von Raumer. (Raumer’s Italy.) 2 vols. Leip- 
zig. 

2. Papers relative to the Sulphur Monopoly in Sicily. Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of her 
Majesty. 


Prorgessor voN RauMeRr went to Italy about the middle of 
last year, to examine the archives of the principal cities of that 
land of ancient associations, with a view to the completion of 
some important historical works on which he was engaged. He 
carried with him the most powerful recommendations from his 
own government; and on his way through Vienna, he had the 
good fortune to obtain from Prince Metternich personal intro- 
ductions to most of the principal public functionaries, not only in 
the Austrian states, but in those likewise that by courtesy are 
called independent. He had access, in consequence, to official 
information of various kinds, that from all travellers before him 
had been most religiously concealed; and while diligently ex- 
ploring the annals of former times, he became acquaiuted with a 
multitude of statistical and municipal details respecting the pre- 
sent condition of the country, which he has put together into two 
moderately sized volumes, that will be read with interest by all 
those who take delight in inquiring into the causes of the general 
welfare of large communities. 

Some of his friends appear to have thought that these statistical 
notices would be deemed tedious by the majority of readers; and 
in deference to this opinion, he has interwoven into his work a 
kind of personal narrative of his journey. We are by no means 
certain that he has acted judiciously in doing so. The instructive 
portion of his volumes we are disposed to look on as by far the 
most amusing part; and it is only where the worthy professor at- 
tempts to be playful, that we have found him a dull companion. 
He has arranged matters, however, in such a manner, that those 
who wish only to amuse themselves with the usual chit-chat of 
tourists, may be spared the details of a more serious kind; for 
the work is written in letters, and it is easy for the reader, on 
coming to a new letter, to know, at the first glance, whether it is 
the author’s intention to be in a playful or in a grave mood. 

Professor von Raumer is what 1s called a liberal in politics ; 
yet from the beginning to the end of his work, he is an apologist 
of the Austrian government, and an unsparing censor of all those 
who look back with regret to the days when the French held sway 
in Italy. This is something new. Liberalism in Italy has so 
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long been wont to go hand in hand with Gallomania, and so 
rarely has a voice been raised in justification of Metternich’s go- 
vernment, that when a professed liberal comes forward, to show 
that at no period during the last eight centuries has Italy been so 
happy, so prosperous, or so well governed, as at present, the no- 
velty of the position can scarcely fail to command our attention, 
more particularly when we find it supported by the sturdy and 
unanswerable rhetoric of statistical details. 

We are disposed to believe with M. von Raumer, that the Aus- 
trian sway in Italy has not in general been fairly judged. Most 
of the accounts hitherto published have proceeded from the pens 
of political refugees, or of French enthusiasts of the Napoleon 
school. Our English travellers have, with few exceptions, visited 
Italy with preconceived notions, which they have wanted time and 
opportunity to correct; for in countries where the press is en- 
tirely enslaved, and publicity of every kind is carefully avoided by 
those in power, it requires a longer residence to enable a stranger 
to judge with accuracy of political institutions, than in those where 
the strongest light is thrown upon every public question by free 
inquiry and unrestricted discussion. If, however, the Italian ad- 
ministration of Metternich has not been fairly judged, it is his own 
policy that is chiefly to blame. His morbid apprehension of 
every thing approaching to the expression of public opinion has 
not imposed silence on his enemies in France and England, but 
it has prevented those who alone were qualified to advocate his 
measures from entering the literary arena; and the consequence 
has been, that while the vices of his government have been stu- 
diously held up to public reprobation, little or nothing has been 
made known of the many redeeming characteristics by which the 
despotism of Austria has all along been modified. 

While, however, we are willing to believe, with the worthy pro- 
fessor, that the Austrian system of government in Italy is not so 
bad by any means as it has generally been painted, yet we are far 
from admitting the force of those facts and arguments by which 
he endeavours to prove it to be the best and most unobjection- 
able which the lovely peninsula has known, since the day when 
the stranger first began to exercise his rule. With all the vices 
inseparable from the aristocracies of Venice and Genoa, we be- 
lieve that both cities, as well as their dependent territories, had 
they been restored to independence at the general peace, would 
have derived greater advantages from five and twenty years of un- 
interrupted tranquillity, than have fallen to their lot while under 
the sceptre of foreign sovereigns. Mr. von Raumer is not per- 
haps himself aware of the extent to which his political judgment 
has been influenced by the urbanity of Prince Metternich’s re- 
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ception, and by the courteous treatment which the prince’s intro- 
ductions every where secured to their bearer. Perhaps also the 
extravagant libels heaped on the Austrian government by the 
liberals of France may have stimulated the professor, in the 
warmth of his zeal, to rush into the opposite extreme. Hence, 
we presume, arises his apparent oblivion of the fact, that Italy has 
been for five-and-twenty years at peace. It is, we believe, to the 
duration of so inestimable a blessing, rather than to the profound 
wisdom of the Austrian administration, that many of those im- 
provements in the social condition of the country, for the truth of 
which we are quite willing to take his word, are mainly to be at- 
tributed. 

From the preceding remarks, our readers will perceive, that it 
is only with certain limitations we adopt the views of our author. 
His facts, we have no doubt, are correct; indeed, in most in- 
stances, they are derived from official sources; but in the infer- 
ences that he draws from them, he allows himself to be carried 
away by his admiration of the man, whom he repeatedly proclaims 
as “ the first statesman of the day.” With this warning to put 
them on their guard, our readers may safely adopt the professor 
asa guide. He will be found an amusing and instructive com- 
panion, and the information which he has it in his power to com- 
municate, is exactly that which we seek for in vain from all pre- 
ceding writers on Italy. 

No part of Italy suffered more from French domination, none 
has prospered more since its reunion with the Austrian monarchy, 
than Trieste. In four years of French occupation (from 1808 to 
1812) the number of inhabitants dwindled from 40,000 to 20,000; 
at present it exceeds 54,000, and the high price of labour is a 
satisfactory proof, that though there be an increasing there is 
certainly no redundant population. In this, however, there is 
nothing surprising. ‘Trieste, it must be remembered, was not 
annexed to. the dominions of Austria by conquest, but by a spon- 
taneous act of the citizens themselves. In 1382 the little re- 
public placed itself of its own accord under the protection of the 
more powerful state, and stipulated at the time for certain rights 
and privileges, which have never been infringed upon by the em- 
perors, except by mutual consent. In 1717, under Charles VI, 
a most important modification occurred in the municipal govern- 
ment of Trieste; the city abandoned a part of its privileges, i in 
consideration of its being constituted a free port, and thus became 
the great maritime emporium for the Austrian monarchy. The 
usual consequence of an unshackled trade ensued. In about forty 
years, the population, which in 1717 had amounted only to 5600, 
increased to 20,000, and in 1804 was computed at 40,000. Nor 
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was commercial freedom the only privilege which the inhabitants 
of Trieste enjoyed and still enjoy. They are liable to no taxes 
but those imposed by themselves, a moderate fixed sum, annually 
paid into the imperial treasury, constituting the whole extent of 
their fiscal liability to the state. They are free moreover from the 
conscription, and exempt from having troops quartered upon 
them. All these local privileges were suspended during the pe- 
riod of French occupation, and the continental system of Napo- 
leon annihilated the whole commerce of the place. On the ex- 
pulsion of the French, the privileges of Trieste were to a great 
extent restored. ‘The annual contribution to the Austrian trea- 
sury was indeed augmented from 16,000 florins to 500,000 flo- 
rins; but the important immunities of the free port, and the ex- 
emption of the inhabitants from state taxation and military liabi- 
lity, were restored in their full force, and the natural consequence 
has been a rapid and still advancing career of prosperity. 

Such has not been the fate of Venice. It is difficult to imagine 
amore striking contrast than that which the activity of Trieste 
presents to the listless apathy of the discrowned Queen of the 
Waters. Mr. von Raumer finds consolation in the belief that the 
farther decay of Venice has been arrested, and that the measures 
of Austria have at least succeeded in making the population sta- 
tionary; but in what condition do we find that population? Of 
100,000 inhabitants, no less than 52,443 in the regular receipt of 
eleemosynary relief! More than half the population supported 
by public charity, and no less than 800 patricians subsisting on a 
miserable pittance doled out by a foreign master! Professor von 
Raumer hints a belief, that the immense sums thus expended in 
public charity may be among the main causes of the wretched- 
ness of Venice. 

Our author no sooner quits the Austrian territory than he as- 
sumes the censor, an office, however, which he exercises with ex- 
emplary moderation. He sees much, indeed, to disapprove of 
in the administration of the Sardinian dominions, and assuredly 
the facts that he states would have justified a much severer tone 
of condemnation. Inno part of Italy does the intolerant spirit of 
popery manifest itself in so odious a form as in Piedmont. The 
Protestant Waldenses are no longer hunted like wild beasts 
through their valleys by fanatical zealots, nor forced to wander 
away by hundreds and thousands to seek an asylum and a resting 
place in the most remote parts of Europe; but persecution is not 
the less active against them, though persecution has assumed, in 
some measure, the milder form of contumely and political disqua- 
lification, The Protestants of Piedmont are shut up within their 
valleys, and are not allowed to add by purchase to their real pro- 
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perty. A natural child is to be taken away from the mother, that 
it may be reared in the Catholic faith; and this, though the fa- 
ther should declare himself willing to marry her; nay the Catholic 
priest is authorized by law to withdraw from their parents’ care 
even legitimate children, as soon as these declare their willing- 
ness to be converted to the Roman faith; and to make such a de- 
claration, a boy is considered sufficiently old at twelve, and a girl 
ateleven. ‘“ The means employed for the attainment of such a 
declaration,” observes Raumer, “ are never disapproved of ; on 
the contrary, the seducers, if successful, are always considered to 
have performed a meritorious act.” 

A considerable portion of Raumer’s work is taken up by a mi- 
nute account of the schools and universities of Italy, and we must 
own we were not prepared to find that so much had been done 
and was still doing for public education, as appears to have been 
effected in Venetian Lombardy. A complete system of national 
education has been established, with the regular gradation of ele- 
mentary, commercial, and classical schools, all maintained at the 
cost of the state; and already, in 1837, there were 4531 elementary 
schools (including 726 private establishments), and only 66 com- 
munes remained unprovided. ‘The expenditure for these elemen- 
tary schools amounted in 1837 to the sum of 507,000 florins. 
Of this, 21,000 florins were derived from private endowments, 
423,000 florins were contributed by the communes, and 63,000 
florins by the state. The efforts of the government have not, 
however, been everywhere seconded by the people; for two-fifths 
of the children of Lombardy, it is calculated, are allowed to neg- 
lect the advantages thus provided for them by the state, although 
the instruction at these schools is entirely gratuitous, the only ex- 
pense to which the parents are subjected being the purchase of 
books. 

In the Sardinian states the government has done less for edu- 
cation; and the schools that have been established are com- 
pletely under the control of the popish clergy, who occupy 
nearly the whole of the school hours in religious exercises. 

In the South of Italy, in the Roman and Neapolitan dominions, 
little or nothing has yet been done for public instruction. During 
the French occupation, a multitude of brilliant plans were com- 
mitted to paper, but never assumed a more substantial form. 

Few countries in the world are more advantageously situated 
than Naples and Sicily for the attainment of a high degree of 
commercial and social prosperity; and should a rational system 
of government ever find its way into that part of the world, it is 
difficult to calculate the political importance to which the Nea- 
politan monarchy might rise. Unfortunately, however, the legis- 
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lation and state policy of that kingdom are the most perfect 
model that can well be imagined of what a prudent government 
ought to shun and condemn. The corn laws of the country, in- 
stead of protecting agriculture, appear to have been enacted for 
the express purpose of discouraging production, and a recent act 
—we allude to the sulphur monopoly, of which so much has 
lately been said and written—affords unquestionably the most 
unique specimen of political imbecility, with which any European 
government has ventured to astonish the world during the last 
twenty years. As this is a subject that has of late occupied a 
very considerable share of public attention, we shall devote to it 
the greater part of the present article, and this we shall do the 
more willingly, as our English readers will soon have abundant 
opportunities of judging of the general value of Professor von 
Raumer’s work, of which a translation has been announced as 
on the eve of publication. 


** You remember, no doubt,” writes our author in one of his letters, 
*‘ how it was customary in our younger days to put into the hands of 
schoolboys certain Latin compositions, into which were crowded all 
imaginable violations of grammar and syntax, by correcting which the 
student was to learn how Latin ought not to be written. The same 
plan appears to have been acted on in Naples with respect tothe sulpbur 
trade. ‘The late laws and ordinances on this subject are admirably cal- 
culated to show how, according to the dictates of sound policy, matters 
of this kind ought not to be treated. ‘The compact between the govern- 
ment and the Taix company more particularly is such a monstrum hor- 
rendum, ingens, cui lumen ademptum, that it will be difficult to find its 
parallel in the modern financial history of Europe.” 


Professor von Raumer views the question simply as one affect- 
ing the interests of Sicily, which have been sold by the king and 
those about him toa private company for a pecuniary bribe. In 
England we are bound to consider it chiefly as an attack on the 
rights and immunities guaranteed to British merchants by the 
commercial treaty of 1816. Our German laughs at the folly, 
our business is to protest against the knavery, of the act. 

Sulphur constitutes the most important article of exportation 
from Sicily, since the corn-trade, the ancient source of wealth to 
the island, has been destroyed by the folly of its rulers, Some 
years ago, in consequence of over speculation, a reaction took 
place, that led to a great depression in the price of sulphur. As 
is usual on such occasions, the producers, instead of considering 
whether they might not themselves have been in a great measure 
the cause of such a state of things, began to grumble, and to call 
on their government to do something to raise. prices and increase 
profits, as if government regulations, and not the balance between 
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supply and demand, could fix the price at which merchandize 
should be bought and sold. 


“* Certain interested individuals,” continues von Raumer, “ took ad- 
vantage of this popular delusion, and one Monsieur Taix handed in a 
grand plan for the relief of the said producers. Undismayed by the re- 
jection of this plan, on its being submitted to a Sicilian deputation, 
Monsieur Aycard came forward with a second, and afterwards with a 
third, in which it was declared to be exceedingly foolish to allow the 
proprietors of sulphur mines to exhaust them by excessive working, and 
that the state must interfere to control private interest, and dissipate 
‘the idle dream of a free trade.’ The monopoly of sulphur, it was 
added, was one with which Nature herself had endowed the island, but 
which it was necessary to maintain and secure against foreigners. It 
would be better for Sicily to produce Uitt/e sulphur, and to obtain for that 
little much money. By means of a privileged commercial company 
alone could so desirable an end be attained; and accordingly Messrs. 
Taix, Aycard and Co., out of pure magnanimity, agreed to take the ar- 
duous task upon themselves, undertaking at the same time to make 
roads, distribute alms, indemnify mine-owners, and establish a minera- 
logical cabinet in Palermo! Arguments of this kind imposed upon 
many simple-minded individuals ; other means were employed to gain over 
other persons ; an investigation in full council was carefully avoided; 
and the conduct of the whole affair was entrusted chiefly to one 
minister.” 


The learned professor goes on, at considerable length, to show 
the disastrous consequences which must ensue to Sicily herself 
from the adoption of this preposterous specimen of petty tyranny, 
which we believe the king himself most heartily repents of, and 
which, in the end, will probably turn out to be a losing specula- 
tion to all concerned, with the exception only of those who have 
pocketed the bribes for which they sold themselves and their 
country to the monopolists. 

The first mistake of his Neapolitan majesty was to suppose 
that nature had really endowed Sicily with the exclusive privilege 
of supplying the world with sulphur. This mineral is found in the 
vicinity of almost all great volcanos, and may be obtained in 
great abundance from Iceland, Teneriffe, Java, &c. If Sicily 
has hitherto enjoyed an almost exclusive trade in sulphur, the 
island stands indebted for the advantage, in a great measure, to 
commercial habit. When a country once obtains possession of 
any particular branch of trade, the advantage is rarely lost, except 
by some great legislative blunder. Sicily might have gone on 
providing the manufacturers of England and France with sulphur 
for centuries to come; but should the new policy of shortening 
the supply be persevered in, new mines will be opened elsewhere 
to make good the deficiency, and the end will be the entire de- 
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struction of almost the only remaining trade of that much mis- 
governed island. As the real history of this question may be new 
to the majority of our readers, we will give a short sketch of its 
biography, and for this purpose we will take our facts chiefly 
from the letters of the Sicilian ministers themselves, as given in 
the papers recently laid before both Houses of Parliament by her 
majesty’s command. 

it was in the year 1836 the rumour first got abroad in Sicily, 
that a company was to be established, which should have the sole 
right of purchasing, at fixed prices, whatever sulphur might be 
produced within the island. This company, it was added, was 
to have the exclusive privilege of exporting that mineral, whether 
in a raw or refined state; and this patent right was to continue 
for ten years, on condition that the patentees expended £10,000 
a year in the constructing of roads, besides paying £500 a year to 
a newly established workhouse. 

The British merchants were seriously alarmed at this report, and 
not without good reason. ‘The way in which this trade is gene- 
rally carried on, is by undertakings to furnish a given quantity of 
sulphur on a given day at a certain price, and this practice has 
been recognized as legal by the Neapolitan tribunals, which 
strictly enforce the performance of such bargains. At the time 
the rumour first got abroad, that the monopoly was about to be 
established, the English houses in Sicily and Naples were under 
contract for the delivery of large quantities of sulphur, at twelve 
and eighteen months after date. The terms of these contracts 
always are, that the seller is to put it at his risk and charge on 
board of the buyer’s vessel, and give over to the said buyer the 
usual custom-house pass for the sulphur. The Italian formula, 
which is extremely clear on this head, says :—‘‘ Spediti dalli ven- 
ditort per fuori regno alla vela fino in barca grande, con licenza 
@imbarco alle mani, e franchi di qualunque spesa alli compratori.” 
It frequently happens, moreover, that parties in England or France 
forward orders to Sicily to purchase sulphur at a certain price 
(calculated in pounds sterling or francs) free on board, with in- 
structions not to charter a vessel, as care will be taken to send 
one out from England or France. It requires only a moment’s 
consideration, to feel that merchants under heavy contracts of 
this nature could expect nothing less than complete ruin from a 
sudden augmentation in the price of sulphur, occasioned by the 
establishment of a privileged company, who would have it in their 
power to impose what terms they pleased upon those under the 
necessity of buying. 

The second cause of apprehension to the British merchants in 
Sicily was of a different character, A number of them had be- 
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come lessees of sulphur mines under very peculiar circumstances. 
It appears that, somewhere about the year 1855, Mr. W. J. Craig, 
from Glasgow, visited Sicily, and made a tour through its mining 
districts, where he convinced himself that some of the large sul- 
phur mines which were under water might be drained by the aid 
of improved pumps worked by steam, and be again rendered pro- 
ductive and profitable to their owners. For undertakings of such 
magnitude, however, the capital was not to be found in Sicily. 
Mr. Craig, therefore, on his return, laid his views before some 
Glasgow and Liverpool merchants, and these, in conjunction with 
two English houses at Palermo, determined to enter on the spe- 
culation. Among the large mines that, owing to their being under 
water, had become quite valueless to their owners, were those of 
Riesi and Portella di Pietro, belonging to the Duke of Fuentes, 
who offered to let them on almost any terms. ‘They were taken 
by the British merchants above alluded to on a nine years lease, 
the lessees engaging, by way of rent, to pay one fourth of the pro- 
duce to the duke. Steam engines were procured from England, 
together with engineers, workmen, &e., and it was just when the 
accuracy of Mr. Craig’s anticipations had become evident, and 
the speculators were looking forward to a large remuneration for 
their outlay, that the disastrous decree of 1838 appeared. Several 
other mines had in the mean time been taken on lease in different 
parts of the island, by British capitalists, from Prince Trabia, the 
Duke of Monteleone, and other Sicilian nobles; large sums had 
been expended on the mines, and in some instances, large pecu- 
niary advances had been made to the proprietors, for which the 
lessees would no doubt have been amply remunerated, had the 
trade not suddenly been converted into a monopoly, which left 
the British capitalists no other choice than to dispose of their 
leases, together with the costly machinery, to the monopolists, at 
almost any price which the latter might be willing to give. 

The British merchants in Sicily, naturally alarmed at the first 
rumour of a project likely to prove so ruinous to their interests, 
made application to Mr, ‘Temple, the British minister at Naples, 
who immediately inquired of the minister for the affairs of Sicily 
as to the truth of these rumours. From that gentleman Mr, 
Temple obtained an assurance, “ that he did not approve of the 
project, as he was adverse to all such monopolies, that the con- 
struction of roads was a matter in which the government and the 
landed proprietors ought alone to be concerned ; and that I might 
rest satisfied, that the project would not receive the sanction of 
his government.” 

This assurance was deemed satisfactory, and more than a twelve- 
month elapsed before anything farther was heard of the matter. 
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In September, 1837, however, the merchants of Palermo learned, 
to their great surprise, that the project had been formally sub- 
mitted to the government in Sicily, which had approved of it by 
a majority of seven to four, and that Monsieur Taix, with whom 
the plan originated, had left Palermo for Naples, to obtain the 
king’s sanction to this decision of the Sicilian government. Ap- 
plication was, in consequence, again made to the British minister 


at Naples, who in his first letter to Lord Palmerston on the sub- 
ject says :— 


‘1 thought it right, in consequence of this information, to call again 
upon M. Franco and upon Prince Cassaro, when they both assured me 
that they disapproved of the project. M. Franco repeated to me his 
former objections to it, and added as anotber reason for opposing it, that 
M. Taix, not possessing any capital, would be unable to give any suffi- 
cient guarantee for carrying his part of the contract into effect. 

‘I represented to Prince Cassaro the great injury which the British, 
and indeed all other commercial interests, would suffer in Sicily by the 
proposed measure; and the injustice which would be done to parties who 
had already made contracts for the delivery of sulphur, and had vested 
considerable capital in that branch of commerce ; and I added, that it 
appeared to me to be contrary to the stipulations of the treaty between 
England and Naples, that this government should prohibit British sub- 
jects from trading with private individuals in any article of commerce, 
and should favour other parties, whether foreign nations or private com- 
panies, by granting them exclusive privileges, to the injury of British 
trade. 

* M. de Tallenay has received instructions from the French government 
to use every endeavour to oppose the establishment of this monopoly, 
and to act in concert with me for that purpose. He has, therefore, also 
made representations to this government upon the subject. From the 
language of M. Franco and Prince Cassaro, I do not think it probable that 
M., Taix will succeed in his applications ; but it is impossible to answer 
for the effect which private influence or erroneous ideas may produce. 
I wish therefore to receive the opinion of my government upon the 
subject, and instructions respecting the course I should pursue in case 
the matter is further proceeded in.” 


Lord Palmerston writes, in reply, under date of the 27th Oc- 
tober, 1837 :— 


“TI have to desire that you will lose no time in apprising Prince Cas- 
saro, that her majesty’s government cannot consider the grant of such a 
monopoly in any other light than as an infraction of the treaty of 1816, 
the fourth article of which expressly stipulates that British commerce in 
general, and the British subjects who carry that commerce on, shall be 
treated throughout the dominions of the king of the two Sicilies upon 
the same footing as the commerce and subjects of the most favoured na- 
tions, not only with respect to the persons and property of such British 
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subjects, but also with regard to every species of article in which they 
may traflic.” 


A long and tedious correspondence hereupon ensued between 
Mr. Temple and Prince Cassaro at Naples, and between Lord Pal- 
merston and Count Ludolf in London,the Neapolitan diplomatists 
maintaining that the monopoly was no infraction of the treaty. 
This they were able to do with the better grace, in consequeuce 
of Lord Palmerston’s mistake, in resting his case on the fourth 
article of the treaty, whereas it is the fifth article only, on which 
any strong claim can really be founded. This treaty ought to 
have been printed in the papers laid before parliament, for with- 
out it the whole correspondence is obscure. It will be found, 
however, in the Annual Register for 1817, and the following are 
the fourth and fifth articles, upon which the whole question 
turns :-— 


* Art. 4. His majesty the king of the two Sicilies promises that Bri- 
tish commerce in general, and the British subjects who carry it on, shall 
be treated throughout his dominions upon the same footing as the most 
favoured nations, not only with respect to the persons and property of 
the said British subjects, but also with regard to every species of article 
in which they may traffic, and the taxes or other charges payable on the 
said articles, or on the shipping in which the importations shall be made. 

“ Art. 5. With respect to the personal privileges to be enjoyed by the 
subjects of his Britannic majesty in the kingdom of the two Sicilies, bis 
Sicilian majesty promises, that they shall have as free and undoubted 
right to travel and to reside in the territories and dominions of his said 
majesty, subject to tlie same precautions of police, which are practised 
towards the most favoured nations. ‘They shall be entitled to occupy 
dwellings and warehouses, and to dispose of their personal property of 
every kind and description by sale, gift, exchange, or will, and in any 
other way whatever, without the smallest loss or hindrance being given 
them on that head. ‘They shall not be obliged to pay, under any pre- 
tence whatever, other taxes or rates than those which are paid, or than 
hereafter may be paid, by the most favoured nations in the dominions of 
his said Sicilian majesty. They shall be exempt from all military ser- 
vice whether by land or sea; their dwellings, warehouses, and every 
thing belonging or appertaining thereto for objects of commerce or re- 
sidence, shall be respected. They shall not be subject to any vexatious 
search or visits. No arbitrary examination or inspection of their books, 
papers, or accounts, shall be made under the pretence of the supreme au- 
thority of the state, but these shall alone be executed by the legal sen- 
tence of the competent tribunals. His Sicilian majesty engages on all 
these occasions to guarantee to the subjects of his Britannic majesty, 
who shall reside in his states and dominions, the preservation of their 
property and personal security, in the same manner as those are gua- 
ranteed to his subjects and to all foreigners belonging to the most fa- 
voured and most highly privileged nation.” 
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The last sentence, it appears to us, contains the whole gist of 
the argument, and on that, and not on the fourth article, ought 
Lord Palmerston to have rested his remonstrance. His Sicilian 
majesty guarantees to British subjects the same security of per- 
son and property as to his own subjects or to foreigners belong- 
ing to the most bighly favoured nations. Under what plea then 
can he attempt to grant to a private company, whether composed 
of foreigners or of Sicilians, commercial privileges by which Bri- 
tish subjects are deprived of the power of selling their property 
except at an enormous loss? Lord Palmerston is wrong in lay- 
ing so much stress upon the circumstance that the monopoly is 
granted to foreigners; had it been granted to Sicilians, or even 
to an English company, the act would equally have been an in- 
fraction of the treaty of 1816. 

The correspondence between the British and Neapolitan go- 
vernments, though it did not prevent the odious decree of 1838 
from being issued, led at least to a modification of the first plan. 
The ingenuity of M. Santangelo, the minister for the interior, 
and the chief abettor of the scheme, was set to work, to secure 
all the effects of a monopoly by means of a decree from which 
the word monopoly should be carefully excluded. By such a 
wretched device did the Neapolitan government imagine they 
could impose upon the government and people of England! 
The royal decree or rescritto, constituting the privileged com- 
pany, was signed at Naples on the 27th of June, and officially 
announced at Palermo on the 4th of July, 1838. We cannot 
spare room for the whole of this wordy document, but the fol- 
fowing, from one of Mr. Kennedy’s letters to Lord Palmerston, 
affords a fair abstract :— 

“ Article 1 institutes the company of Taix, Aycard and Co. (of Mar- 
seilles. ) 

“Article 2 computes the annual quantity of sulphur exported at 
900,000 cantars, and fixes the quantity to be henceforth raised at 600,000 
cantars, which the company is to purchase, and awards a compensation 
of 4 carlins per cantar to the proprietors of mines for the 300,000 can- 
tars which they are no longer to raise. 

“ Articles 3, 4, 5, relate to the manner in which the annual produce 
of each mine is to be ascertained, on its average produce during the 
years 1834, 1835, 1836 and 1837, or of the last year in which it was 
at work, if shut up at present, and according to the determined quantity 
the proprietor is to receive a fixed price for the two thirds of the whole 
which he may extract, and the compensation of 4 carlins per cantar for 
the third, which he must no longer extract. 

* Article 6 determines that the deficit of one mine shall increase the 
— of the others, unless the government allow the opening of ano- 
ther, 
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** Articles 7, 8, 9, relate to the obligation imposed upon the company 
to buy the sulphur at certain fixed prices, viz. from 21 to 25 taris per 
cantar, according to the quality, taking one half of the quantity offered 
immediately for prompt payment, and the other half on payments witbin 
fixed periods—and to keep 150,000 cantars always ready for the de- 
mands of trade. 

“ Article 10 allows everybody to sell their sulphur to whom they 
please, (vide article 18). 

“Article 11 fixes the periods of payment of the 4 carlins indemnity 
for the sulphur not to be extracted. 

“* Articles 12 and 13 fix the capital, or security found by the company, 
at 1,200,000 ducats, two thirds of which are to be paid up by instal- 
ments by October, the remaining third to be divided into shares, bearing 
6 per cent. interest, and to be offered to proprietors and lessees of mines 
and Neapolitan subjects, and if the shares be not filled up by December 
the company is to pay up the deficit. 

“* The government associates itself to the company, and adds 600,000 
ducats to the capital, thus making it 1,800,000 ducats. 

“Article 14, The company is to pay from 1839 to the government 
400,000 ducats annually for all the advantages they receive, at fixed pe- 
riods—for the remaining five months of the present year they are to 
pay 66% grains per cantar for the sulphur exported, and the salary of the 
royal commissioners. 

“Article 15 appoints three royal commissioners to represent the go- 
vernment, and superintend the execution of the regulations. 

** Article 16 obliges the company to pay to the proprietors of mines 
one third in advance upon their sulphur, for which good security can be 
given. 

“ Article 17 fixes the price at which the company is obliged to sell 
the sulphur—viz. at from 4] to 45 carlins the cantar, according to its 
value. 

* Article 18 authorizes the company to receive two ducats per cantar 
for all sulphur exported without being sold to them. 

“ Article 19 confers the title of royal refinery upon the refinery of 
sulphur (established by Mons. Taix) at Girgenti, and grants to the pro- 
prietor of the same the privilege of exporting annually 20,000 cantars 
of sublimed sulphur free of duty. The proprietor, on the other hand, 
engages to supply the royal powder magazines of the departments of 
war and marine with brimstone gratis. 

** Article 20 confirms the existing regulations for the working of sul- 
phur mines. 

“ Article 21 allows the company to export, but not to sell, its sulphur 
without the agency of royal brokers. 

** Article 22. The company engages, within four years from its insti- 
tution, to establish at its own expense a manufactory of sulphuric acid, 
of sulphate of soda, and of soda, and to employ and teach Sicilian ap- 
prentices. 

* Article 23. The privileges of the company are granted for ten years, 
from tbe Ist of August, 1838. 
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“ Article 24. On any difficulty arising, the commissioners, on the re- 
presentations of the company, are to submit to the government the best 
means of remedying any injury likely to accrue to the company or any 
individual. 

* Article 25. If the company exceed the sale of 600,000 cantars of 
sulphur, the government is to have one-third of the profits arising there- 
from. 

** Article 26 fixes the weights and measures.” 


By the 10th and 18th articles, it will be seen the exportation 
of sulphur by private individuals is permitted; but on what con- 
ditions ? on payment of a duty of two ducats a cantar to the mo- 
nopolists, a duty quite sufficient to make it impossible for any 
private merchant to compete in foreign markets with the agents 
of the company. 

The motive assigned for limiting the export to 600,000 cantars, 
is a desire to prevent the too rapid exhaustion of the mines. This 
apprehension, there is every reason to believe, is a mere gratuitous 
piece of hypocrisy, since we have seen that by the application of 
British skill and capital many mines, abandoned by their owners 
as worthless, were about to be made productive again when this 
unfortunate measure was adopted. Besides, if any wish really 
existed to limit the export, the object has been effectually defeated 
by the 25th article. 

The British merchants at Palermo met a few days after the 
promulgation of the Rescritto, and drew up a memorial to be 
transmitted to the government at home, in which the question is 
thoroughly discussed. 

Some curious extracts may be made from the letters that passed 
between Lord Palmerston and Count Ludolf on this subject. 
There is much ingenuity in the way in which the Count and Prince 
Cassaro defend the conduct of their sovereign, whose policy they 
are both known to condemn. 


“ The undersigned,” says the count, in a letter written a few weeks 
after the promulgation of the decree, “ considers it his duty to reply to 
this declaration of her Britannic majesty’s government, and bas the ho- 
nour to point out to that government, that no interpretation can be given 
to the articles of the treaty of 1816, and particularly to the 4th and 5th 
articles, by which the rights of his Sicilian majesty can be invalidated ; 
rights which he is fully at liberty to exercise with regard to his own 
subjects. In fact, whatever may be the interpretation, which may be 
sought to be given to the treaty, and to the articles above mentioned, it 
can never be contended that his majesty, in the exercise of bis rights, is 
bound to treat foreigners better than his own subjects. This would be 
a great paradox in policy; for the purport of every convention ought 
always, and at the most, to be, that foreigners should be treated and fa- 
voured similarly to the subjects of the state. The government of her 
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Britannic majesty has, without doubt, momentarily lost sight of that 
which the undersigned has the honour to submit to the attentive con- 
sideration of his Excellency Viscount Palmerston; namely, that the 
question at issue relates to a mineral, which Sicily possesses almost ex- 
clusively ; the production of which had been reduced to such a state of 
decline, as to oblige the government of his Sicilian majesty to regulate 
the working of the mines, with a view again to raise their value, and to 
restore the value of this kind of property of his majesty’s Sicilian sub- 
jects.”—p. 31. 


In a subsequent letter, dated the 17th of September, the count 
puts forward the same argument in a more detailed form, and 
elicits the following reply from Lord Palmerston :— 


“* Her majesty’s government,” replies Lord Palmerston, “ do not ad- 
mit the fundamental position, on which Count Ludolf’s argument rests ; 
namely, that no sovereign can be expected to grant to foreigners greater 
privileges or immunities than are enjoyed by his own subjects. For the 
undersigued must observe, that it is precisely for the purpose of securing 
in certain cases such greater immunities and exemptions, that treaties 
of commerce are frequently made. Because, in countries where the 
government is arbitrary and despotic, and subject to no responsibility or 
control, it may often happen that caprice, want of political knowledge, 
prejudice, private interest, or undue influence, may procure the promul- 
gation of unjust and impolitic edicts, inflicting much injury upon the peo- 
ple of such state, interfering with the legitimate industry of individuals, 
deranging the natural transactions of commerce, and causing great detri- 
ment to private interests, and to national prosperity ; and foreign go- 
vernments, whose subjects are engaged in commercial intercourse with 
the people of such state, are therefore often anxious to secure their sub- 
jects, by fixed stipulations, and by treaty engagements, from being liable 
to the injuries and uncertainties, which, from the above-mentioned 
causes, the people of the state itself are from time to time exposed to. 

** Now the treaty of 1816, between Great Britain and Naples, con- 
tains a stipulation of this nature ; and, according to that treaty, although 
the Neapolitan government may exercise its sovereign power over its 
own subjects, and interfere as it pleases with their private and commer- 
cial transactions, yet it cannot so interfere with or restrain the private 
and commercial transactions of British subjects. 

** But the monopoly granted by the Neapolitan government to Messrs. 
Taix and Co. does interfere with and restrain the private and commercial 
transactions of British subjects in Sicily, by preventing those subjects 
from selling as they please the sulphur raised from mines which they 
have rented, and to increase the productiveness of which they have ex- 
pended a considerable capital. Therefore, the monopoly of Messrs. Taix 
and Co. is inconsistent with the treaty engagements of the Sicilian 
crown towards the crown of Great Britain; and the British government 
cannot consent that such monopoly shall have any application to the 
commercial transactions of British merchants in Sicily.” —pp. 45, 46. 


As far as it is possible to judge from the documents before us, 
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Monsieur Taix entered upon this speculation without being pos- 
sessed of the necessary capital for making the advances to which 
he had bound himself, and within a few months after the promul- 
gation of the treaty, had the king of the two Sicilies been so dis« 
posed, he might easily have taken advantage of that gentleman’s 
non-fulfilment of his stipulations to put an end to the contract 
altogether. That he did not do so would be creditable to the 
king rather than otherwise, were it not notorious that his unwil- 
lingness was owing rather to the importunities of the Duchess of 
Berri, his minister Santangelo, and others of the friends of Taix, 
who are generally believed to have had a direct pecuniary interest 
in the monopoly, than to any over-nice scruples of delicacy. 

Taix having vitiated his patent, by the non-fulfilment of his en- 
gagemeuts, applied in December, 1838, (five months after the 
decree had been issued,) for a complete modification of his plan. 
We will not trouble our readers with the details of the new plan, 
which was not adopted, but they are of some importance, as they 
led the King of Naples to refer them for consideration to his 
council of state, and by this means the question of the monopoly 
itself was for the first time brought before that body. ‘Till then 
the negociations connected with this affair had passed only through 
the hands of Santangelo, the minister for the interior, None of 
the other ministers had even been invited to give their opinions 
on the subject, while Prince Cassaro, as minister for foreign af- 
fairs, had been subjected all along to the irksome duty of defend- 
ing a line of policy, which from the first he was known to have 
disapproved of. 

At the first meeting of the council of state, the minister of the 
interior, Cavaliere Santangelo, moved that the modifications to 
the contract, proposed by Monsieur Taix, should be taken into 
consideration. Not one member of the council could be pre- 
vailed on to sanction the motion. The Marquis Pietracatella and 
Prince Cassaro observed that it would first be necessary that they 
should be made acquainted with the nature and details of the 
contract itself, which had never been properly discussed. The 
council, in consequence, broke up without coming to any decision, 
and the king determined to refer the whole matter to the council 
of ministers. ‘This was done a few days afterwards, when a very 
animated discussion took place. Three out of the nine ministers 
insisted upon it, thatas Monsieur Taix had not fulfilled the terms 
of his contract, (against the principle of which they at the same 
time entered a protest,) the modifications now proposed could 
not be taken into consideration ; under these circumstances, they 
declared that Monsieur Taix ought to be called on to perform 
his original engagements to the letter, and that if he did not do 
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so, the contract should be declared null and void. Five of the 
members of the cabinet adopted a more moderate policy. ‘They 
were apparently as much opposed as their colleagues to the prin- 
ciple of the original plan; but apprehensive of giving offence to 
the king, they simply rejected the proposed modifications, and 
voted that Monsieur Taix be called on to execute the contract of 
June, 1838. Santangelo, finding himself entirely unsupported, 
affected indifference, and signed with the rest. As it was looked 
upon as certain, that Monsieur Taix had it not in his power to 
perform his engagements, this decision of the council was deemed 
a virtual annulment of the patent, and Mr. Kennedy, our Secre- 
tary of Legation, writes to Lord Palmerston, under date of the 
18th of March, 1839, “ As the original contract is generally ad- 
mitted to be impracticable, I trust that this government has now 
found an honourable way of getting rid of it.” 

Had it not been for this impression, under which the British 
minister at Naples continued for nearly a year longer, it is pro- 
bable that the negotiation would have been brought, much earlier 
than it was, to an abrupt termination. Prince Cassaro never 
concealed his condemnation of the monopoly, but Santangelo 
and the other patrons of the company were indefatigable in their 
exertions to prevent the king from coming to a decision. Their 
object was delay. The stock of sulphur in France and England, 
they thought, would gradually become exhausted; if, therefore, 
they could only keep things as they were for a little while longer, 
the article would rise to an exorbitant price, and all the advan- 
tages which the company had originally looked for, would be 
placed within their reach, 

In May, Mr. Kennedy writes : 


“ Had the rest of the Neapolitan ministers been really as desirous of 
getting rid of the monopoly of Messrs. Taix and Co., as Prince Cassaro, 
opportunities would not have been wanting, and I am obliged to admit, 
that I no longer entertain any immediate hopes of the contract being 
annulled, notwithstanding the wishes of the king.” 


In August, however, he writes in quite another tone: “ 1 have 
finally the satisfaction of informing your lordship,” he says, “ that 
his majesty the King of Naples has decided that the contract 
made between his government and Messrs. Taix, Aycard, and 
Co. for the monopoly of the sulphur trade in Sicily, shall be set 
aside.” A flaw, it seems, had been found in Monsieur Taix’s 
agreement, by taking advantage of which the king might have 
destroyed the company by a side-wind. Their contract gave 
them no exclusive right to the exportation of sulphur from Sicily 
to Naples; and once at Naples, no law existed to make sulphur 
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liable to an export duty, the Rescritto of 1838 bearing relation 
only to the exportation from the island of Sicily to foreign 
countries. 

Thus was there opened a new theme for discussion, The 
Duke of San Giovanni, a steady opponent to the monopoly from 
the first, applied to the custom-house authorities at Catania for 
leave to ship five cantars (about eight hundred weight) of sulphur 
for Naples, without paying the premium. ‘The custom-house 
refused the required permission. ‘The duke applied to the Court 
of Intendency of Catania, one of the local courts appointed to 
decide all questions arising between the company and the pro- 
prietors of sulphur. ‘The court gave sentence in his favour, but 
liable to appeal, as the other party had not appeared. In the 
mean time the custom-house referred the case to the head of the 
customs at Palermo, whence it was referred to the ministers of 
finance and the interior. ‘The minister of finance instructed the 
custom-house authorities not to interfere with the course of jus- 
tice; but Mr. Santangelo issued orders in every direction that 
all sulphur exported from Sicily, whether to Naples or any where 
else, should pay two ducats (seven shillings) per cantar to Taix, 
Aycard and Co. 

It seems to us that it was scarcely consistent with the dignity 
of the British embassy at Naples, to make itself a party to this 
and similar attempts to obtain indirect advantages over the com- 
pany, and we are surprised to see Lord Palmerston, in his de- 
spatch of the 6th of September last, approving of such conduct. 
The only excuse for Mr. Kennedy is to suppose that he really 
believed what was constantly told him, that the king no longer 
sympathised with the minister of the interior, but was really de- 
sirous of setting the contract aside. 

Mr. Kennedy writes to Lord Palmerston on the 29th of Au- 
gust : 

“IT waited, on the 24th, early upon Prince Cassaro, and found that his 


excellency had been with the king, and spoken with more than ordinary 
energy. 

** ‘lhe king assured the prince that the monopoly should be set aside ; 
that he would support him in taking proper steps to that effect ; and 
adding, with great feeling, ‘I really thought, when I sanctioned the 
measure, that I was doing a good thing for Sicily ; hardly had I approved 
of it before I regretted it, but I shall never regret the first motives which 
induced me to sanction it.’ 

“ Prince Cassaro immediately sent to M. Taix, desiring him to come 
to him on the following morning, when he communicated to him the 
determination of the king to get rid of the contract, and insisted upon 
his at once making his proposals. M. Taix asked leave to refer the 
question to Paris; but Prince Cassaro observed, that the Neapolitan go- 
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vernment knew but him, with whom they had made the contract. That, 
if the proposals were reasonable, the king would take them into consider- 
ation, if not, other means would be resorted to. 

**M. Taix mentioned that the company had made immense purchases 
of sulpbur in Sicily, and that there still remained six months’ consump- 
tion in France and England (over which, I believe, the company has got 
control). Prince Cassaro promised that a certain time should be allowed 
the company to get rid of their stock. 

**M. Taix, in the course of the day, sent in a calculation of 4,000,000 
of ducats, equal to about 666,000/., as a valuation of present loss, and 
of the profit they would be deprived of. This calculation is grossly ex- 
aggerated. 

“There has been little outlay beyond the purchase of 450,000 cantars 
of sulphur (equal to 393 tons 14 cwt.), and the price of that article has 
risen sufficiently to indemnify them, even should it fall considerably as 
soon as it becomes known that the contract will be annulled.” 


The next stage in this paltry history of tergiversation is pre- 
sented by the arrival of Mr. Macgregor at Naples. ‘That gentle- 
man was not, like Mr. Kennedy, imposed on by the assurances 
of Prince Cassaro, that “it was the wish and intention of the 
king to do away with the monopoly.” 

On the 13th of November last, Mr. Macgregor writes to Lord 
Palmerston, that Prince Cassaro had pledged himself, in the 
king’s name, that the monopoly should terminate on or before the 
Ist of January. 

* The king then agreed to my demand, but in order to avoid com- 
mitting to writing a censure upon his own act, directed Prince Cassaro 
to pledge himself to the abolition of the sulphur monopoly before the 
Ist day of January, as named by me. I considered it, however, unsafe 
not to have the evidence of the representative of a friendly power to this 
arrangement, and the Austrian ambassador, Count Lebzeltern, who has 
all along been in perfect accordance with me, was authorized to state 
also to me, that the Sicilian government stood pledged to that of Eng- 
land to abolish the monopoly before the said Ist day of January. The 
minister of police went then, as instructed by the king, to M. Taix, and 
told him that coute qui coute, he must prepare himself for the abolition 
of the monopoly, and M. Dupont, regisseur of the customs of the Two 
Sicilies, was authorized to communicate this to me.” 

The despatch from which the above extract is taken, led the 
British government to suspend measures which had been in con- 
templation to encourage the importation of sulphur from other 
parts of the world; but the Ist of January passed away without 
any change in the position of affairs; and on the 2ist of that 
month, Mr. Kennedy writes—“‘ The friends of Monsieur Taix 
are again full of hopes respecting the stability of their contract, 
and I cannot learn from Prince Cassaro that this government has 
come to any serious determination for its abrogation.” 
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Lord Palmerston now assumed, for the first time, a menacing 
tone, which only had the effect of leading to a renewal of the old 
system of procrastination. Prince Cassaro urged Mr. Kennedy 
not to insist on the presentation of Lord Palmerston’s note to 
the king. Mr. Kennedy was with difficulty induced to withhold 
the note, which he did only on a positive assurance from the 
prince, that he would that very day make a strong appeal to the 
king on the subject. In a few days afterwards Mr. Kennedy 


received the following note from the prince, marked “ confiden- 
tial :” 


** Naples, 23d Feb. 1840. 

* The sulphur question is settled. Every thing done by his majesty has 
been done out of deference for England. I hasten to inform you of this, 
knowing how agreeable it will be to you, and how great is the interest 
you take in it. The king, however, expects that Mr. Temple will arrive 
furnished with the necessary powers to sign the commercial treaty, in 
order that both the important negociations, which we have at present with 
Great Britain, may be brought to a happy conclusion ; at the same time 


we trust the bonds of friendship between the two countries will thus be 
drawn closer and closer. 


“T beg you, however, to keep this secret, until the affair be published ; 
lest we should get into difficulties with M. Taix. 
* Accept, &c. 
*« (Signed) Tue Prince Cassano.” 


In this note, it will be seen, no period was fixed for the re- 
opening of the trade, so that the only point gained was, that a 
written promise had been given that the monopoly should be put 
an end to at some indefinite period. Lord Palmerston’s forbear- 
ance was at length exhausted. He made a formal demand for 
the immediate abolition of the monopoly, and obtained orders 
from the admiralty, that if within a week a favourable answer 
should not be received, Sir Robert Stopford should sail from 
Malta to make reprisals, 

Even this, however, could not induce the Neapolitan govern- 
ment to abandon their system of delay. ‘The king commanded 
Prince Cassaro to sign a note declaring “that the sulphur mono- 
poly was not a violation of the treaties with England and France, 
and that therefore it should be maintained.” Prince Cassaro, 
rather than affix his signature to such a note, tendered his resig- 
nation, and the Prince di Scilla was appointed his successor, The 
new minister immediately wrote to Mr. Temple to say that he was 
entirely unacquainted with the sulphur question, but would “ im- 
mediately devote his atteution to the subject, in order that he 
might make himself fully conversant with it.” The object was 
renewed delay, by means of renewed negociation ; but so gross 
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an attempt at imposition could not of course be tolerated. Some- 
how or other, nevertherless, the wily Neapolitan kept Mr. Temple 
in play for a little time longer, and it was only on the Ist of April 
that Mr. Temple took at length the decisive step of calling on Sir 
Robert Stopford to execute the instructions he had received from 
the Admiralty. 

Such is a plain narrative of an affair disgraceful to the govern- 
ment of Naples, and not very creditable to that of England, 
which has allowed itself to be trifled with for nearly two years, 
and has now suffered itself to be drawn into a new negociation, 
the term of which it is impossible to foresee. 

In the meantime the trade of Sicily is in imminent peril ; even 

should no other mines be worked for the supply of the English 
market, chemical experiments have been made in England, which 
are said to have led to the discovery that sulphur may be extracted 
in a very pure state, and at a small expense, from pyrites, a sub- 
stance which is found in great abundance in the United Kingdom. 
Thus, before long, it may be found that for a paltry sum of 
money, for a mere bribe, in fact, the royal family of Naples have 
sacrificed the only remaining trade of any importance, of which 
the unfortunate people of Sicily still continued in possession. 
Can we wonder that under these circumstances there should exist 
in that island, such a detestation of the Neapolitan rule, that, as 
von Raumer assures us, on the appearance of the cholera there, 
an opinion prevailed with many, and those not among the lower 
orders, that the government had purposely introduced the disease 
into Sicily, in order to wreak its vengeance on the inhabitants ! 
Others again, the professor assures us, though they acquit the 
government of any wish to carry their tyranny to so atrocious an 
extreme, nevertheless firmly maintain, that Sicily is— 
** purposely kept in poverty and wretchedness, in order that misery may 
reduce the population to blind and passive obedience, or that by driving 
them to despair, a pretext may be afforded for the exercise of the most 
unbounded tyranny and despotism. Others add, that the government 
is unconsciously impelled to such a line of conduct by the Carbonari, 
who still exist in Naples. In former times, it is argued, Sicily afforded 
a secure asylum to the royal family; a point d’appui whence Naples 
might be reconquered ; but should Sicily be completely estranged from 
its rulers, and urged to irreconcilable hatred and rebellion, the revolu- 
tionists of Naples would have their rear free, and would encounter less 
difficulty in the execution of their designs. These feelings are not un- 
connected with dreams and hopes of entire independence, revolutions in 
Europe, aid from England, and some even look forward with longing to 
the idea of British domination, a state of things perhaps more likely than 
any other to lead to an amelioration in the condition of the people.” 
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We need hardly add, that we are not among those who ascribe 
to the Neapolitan government any designs of deliberate oppres- 
sion for oppression’s sake. We quote von Raumer’s account of 
the opinions that prevail in Sicily, merely as they serve to illustrate 
the state of public feeling in the island, and the long continued 
system of misgovernment, which alone could lead a people to 
impute such motives to its rulers. “ The condition of Sicily,” 
exclaims von Raumer, “ is infinitely more hopeless than even that 
of Ireland!” He has viewed Ireland through the medium of 
those exaggerated statements to which party declamation has 
given birth, and his exclamation conveys therefore a lively idea of 
that extreme prostration to which the lovely island of Sicily has 
been reduced. The general feeling of disaffection to which this 
has given rise is so notorious, that not only are no troops raised 
in Sicily, but the Sicilians are even excluded as much as possible 
from the military service, lest a knowledge of military affairs 
might qualify them to offer effectual resistance to their masters. 
Such a state of things cannot last. ‘There must be a change of 
some kind, and it is not impossible that the events to which the 
discussions on the sulphur question may yet give rise, may lead to 
the establishment of a more rational system of government. ‘The 
loss wantonly inflicted on British merchants, by a disregard of 
existing treaties, will have to be paid for, and Lord Palmerston, 
with all his love of ease, will not dare to shrink from the exaction 
of the uttermost farthing due to our defrauded countrymen, and 
with somewhat more justice than with respect to the Chinese 
contrabandist. ‘The king will be taught a moral lesson that may 
prove of lasting value to him. When he finds how costly an in- 
dulgence is the infraction of treaties, or the violation of public 
and private rights, he may be led to infer, that a different course 
of policy is likely to lead to different results. He is young and 
ardent, and should his zeal once be directed into a wholesome 
channel, he will soon disengage himself from the clique that at 
present hold him in their trammels. This change must be the 
first step in the march of improvement; but this step once taken, 
other and more important ones must follow. 

Amid other points which illustrate the excessive meanness of 
spirit that marks the Neapolitan government may be enumerated 
the petty vengeance of the king in insisting on the recall of Mr. 
Temple by the British government, from no other cause than the 
honest discharge of his ministerial functions. ‘To Mr. Temple it 
is a matter of small moment, as his relative, Lord Palmerston, will 


not be in administration probably on his return, nor any of his 
colleagues. 
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Art. VII.—1. Colonization of South Australia. By R. Torrens, 
Esq. F.R.S. Chairman of the Colonization Commission for 
South Australia, 1835. 

2. The New British Province of South Australia, Second Edition, 
1835. 

3. Annual Reports of the Colonization Commissioners for South 
Australia, (presented to and ordered to be printed by the House 
of Commons, ) for 1836-7-8. 

4. The South Australian Record. Vol. 1.(From November 1837 
to December 1839). 1840. 


TuE colonization of South Australia is, perhaps, one of the 
most interesting experiments of modern times, and one which can 
scarcely have failed to have engaged the attention of every stu- 
dent in political and social economy ; but hitherto much of what 
has been written on the subject has been so tinged with partial 
exaggeration on the one hand, or so charged with prejudice and 
misrepresentation on the other, that the calm investigator has 
felt it difficult to obtain sufficient well-authenticated facts, to 
guide him safely to a decision on the question, whether or not 
this experiment has succeeded, and if so, to what extent its success 
ought to modify previously conceived notions on colonization ? 
The colony has now been established three years, and more 
ample information has reached England of the details of its es- 
tablishment, than has probably ever before been furnished re- 
specting the planting of any other colony. Upwards of twenty 
books and pamphlets have been written on the subject, reports 
have been annually presented to parliament, and for the last two 
years a newspaper confined to South Australian matters has been 
published monthly (now weekly) in London, so great has been 
the public desire for information, and the corresponding endea- 
yours to meet the demand. Files of newspapers published in the 
colony have also been received, and furnish to the cautious reader 
probably a clearer insight into the springs of human action and 
causes of success or failure, than perhaps any other source of in- 
formation; to which may be added numerous private letters to and 
from persons of all classes, politics, and creeds, one of which from 
a relative of the writer, of the latest possible date, may be safely 
relied on for its statements. As in a multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom, so in a multitude of witnesses there is truth; 
and, although their varying and opposing testimony may show the 
animus of each, yet by gathering up points on which all agree,— 
an inadvertent admission from one, an unconscious concession 
from another,—and, after due allowance for prejudice, comparing 
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and amalgamating the conscientious evidence of all, it is presumed 
that a solution of the foregoing questions may now safely be sought 
for, and with no great difficulty be found. 

The project for colonizing South Australia came before the 
public with almost startling pretensions, as an experiment which 
was to commence a new era in the history of political economy, 
which, by facilitating the natural diffusion of the means of creat- 
ing wealth, and developing the hidden resources of wild and un- 
trodden portions of the earth, should renovate the energies of old 
states and create new ones; transform millions of miserable and 
starving paupers into communities of happy and thriving yeomen, 
and accelerate the period, when the economical creation and un- 
restricted interchange of the surplus produce of all parts of the 
globe shall place the human family in a more favourable position 
than it has yet known. ‘The simple plan by which it was pro- 
posed to effect these important results, was that of selling the 
wild lands of our colonies at a price per acre high enough to pay 
for carrying out a sufficient number of labourers and mechanics 
to cultivate and raise upon them all the necessaries and comforts 
of life. In order fully to appreciate the value of this previous 
proposition, and the probability of its success, it may perhaps be 
advisable to glance at the principles, or rather absence of prin- 
ciple, on which colonies had been established up to the time when 
this new scheme was propounded. It is an actual fact we believe, 
and proves how Utopian our early notions were, that New Holland 
was looked forward to by some sanguine members of the govern- 
ment as affording the best means of liquidating the national debt, 
by a certain charge per acre on all land. 

The founding of a colony has been called by Bacon “ an he- 
roic work,” and is indisputably one of the most important of hu- 
mau enterprizes, but probably on no other national operation 
had there existed such a deplorable absence of all principle or 
system. On this subject experience seemed to have furnished 
no wisdom, the uses of adversity no guide. The last formed 
English colony at Swan River had failed, from nearly similar 
causes as the first English colony in Virginia, namely, excessive 
grants of land and an ignorant non-observance of the necessity of 
combining land, labour and capital in proper proportions, so that 
these grants of land might be profitably cultivated. The existence 
of the apparent anomaly of high profits and high wages in new 
colonies, was noticed long since by Dr. Adam Smith, who appears, 
however, to have altogether overlooked the possibility of produ- 
cing, and almost indefinitely extending, this prosperous state of 
affairs by artificial arrangement. He says— 

** In the different colonies, both the legal and the market rate of in- 
terest run from six to eight per cent. High wages of labour and high 
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profits of stock, however, are things perhaps which scarce ever go to- 
gether, except in the peculiar circumstances of new colonies. A new 
colony must always for some time be more under-stocked in proportion 
to the extent of its territory, and more under-peopled in proportion to the 
extent of its stock, than the greater part of other countries. They have 
more land than they bave stock to cultivate. What they have, therefore, 
is applied to the cultivation only of what is most fertile and most favor- 
ably situated, the land near the sea shore and along the banks of navi- 
gable rivers, Such land, too, is frequently purchased at a price below 
the value even of its natural produce. Stock, employed in the purchase 
and improvement of such lands, must yield a very large profit, and con- 
sequently afford to pay a very large interest. Its rapid accumulation in 
so profitable employment, enables the planter to increase the number of 
his hands faster than he can find them in a new settlement. Those whom 
he can find, therefore, are very liberally rewarded.” 


The conditions on which high profits and high wages are here 
made to depend, are an under-stocked and under-peopled terri- 
tory. The natural consequence of this disproportion is, however, 
fully set forth in the passage we have placed in italics. The ser- 
vant who is liberally rewarded soon becomes a master, and more li- 
berally rewards others, who in turn do the same ; till at length there 
is nobody left to employ, and industry and capital, from being thus 
minutely subdivided, are frittered away in isolated and compara- 
tively profitless struggles for the means of existence. ‘This state 
of things has been experienced i in most of our colonies, and most 
disastrously where land has been sold “ at a price below the value 
even of its natural produce.” Dr. Smith, however, stopped short 
of this difficulty, with which indeed few of our political economists 
seemed disposed to grapple. Mr. M‘Cullock says,* in speaking 
of the success of our North American colonies, 


* On the first foundation of a colony, and for long after, each colonist 
gets an ample supply of land of the best quality ; and having no rent 
and scarcely any taxes to pay, his industry necessarily becomes exceed- 
ingly productive, and he has every means and every motive to amass 
capital. In consequence he is eager to collect labourers from all quar- 
ters, and is both willing and able to reward them with high wages. But 
these high wages afford the means of accumulation, and joined to the 
plenty and cheapness of the land, speedily change the more industrious 
labourers into proprietors, and enable them in their turn to become the 
employers of fresh labourers ; so that every class participates in the ge- 
neral improvement, and capital and population advance with a rapidity 
hardly conceivable in old, settled, and fully peopled countries.” 


The cheapness of land and dearness of labour, which are here 
adduced as being the immediate causes of improvement in all 








* Commercial Dictionary, p. 329, 2nd edition. 
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classes, are in fact only productive of such improvement up to a 
certain point, when they in turn become positive impediments to 
improvement, the power of obstruction increasing in the same 
ratio with the extent of these supposed elements of prosperity ; 
and it would not be difficult to prove, that in every colony where 
prosperity has been found co-existent with cheap land and dear 
labour, it has grown up in spite of these conditions rather than in 
consequence of them. Some colonies have prospered on the 
labour of slaves, others on that of convicts; some again have had 
concentration forced upon them by uncleared forests, wild beasts, 
or hostile aborigines. If an instance were required where cheap 
land and dear labour has had a fair trial, and utterly failed, it will 
be found in the melancholy case of Swan River, where the ad- 
vantages of the finest climate and one of the finest countries on 
the globe have failed to neutralize the disastrous effects of the 
vicious combination of cheap Jand and dear labour. Land was 
there sold at eighteen pence an acre, and labourers secured any 
sum they chose to demand, ‘The natural consequence is, that 
the greater portion of the land originally granted remains a desert, 
the capitalists are ruined and dispersed, and the bulk of the la- 
bourers who had the power have left the colony, not however 
before several of their number had perished of hunger on the wild 
and useless land which they had madly purchased with their high 
wages, and had not capital to ull. 

It was reserved for the highly talented author of England and 
America to probe this fallacy to the core, to lay bare its baneful 
and insidious ramifications, and to suggest as its cure, that as our 
colonies had a superabundance of land as compared with labour, 
and Great Britain had a superabundance of labour as compared 
with land, an attempt should be made to produce a prosperous 
equilibrium between these two elements of wealth, by selling co- 
lonial wild land at a sufficiently high price to pay for carrying 
out labourers to work upon it, the price of the land being, in fact, 
paid for the certainty of procuring labour. It was wisely as- 
sumed, that wherever land can be had for nothing, and plenty of 
labour for hire, capital would be sure to find its way; the mere 
purchase of the land being taken as a sufficient indication that the 
purchaser had the means of working it. 4 As with most new pro- 
jects of magnitude, this suggestion was at first treated with ridi- 
cule, then acrimony, and then adopted. ‘The limits of this article 
will not permit us to do more than touch upon the curious con- 
troversy which succeeded its promulgation, even supposing that 
the exhumation of, and inquest upon, defunct fallacies were an 
agreeable process. Suffice it to say, that the project was warmly 
taken up by a body of intelligent and influential gentlemen, who, 
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in the summer of 1831, formed themselves into a committee, with 
a view to establish a chartered company for the purpose of trying 
the experiment. ‘The first question, of course, related to the site 
of the intended colony. After much inquiry, and taking every 
measure to obtain the best information that could be gained, the 
committee determined on selecting that portion of the south coast 
of Australia which includes Spencer’s and St. Vincent’s gulfs 
and the mouth of the Murray, the finest river in Australia. Even 
at this early period, so advantageous did the project appear to the 
public, that during the negociations between the committee aud 
the government respecting the charter, a very considerable body 
of emigrants had been collected together, ready to depart with 
the first colony. All at once, however, the cup of hope was 
dashed from their lips by the refusal of the government to grant a 
charter. ‘This unlooked-for opposition, in a quarter where the 
projectors had hoped to find support in their arduous struggle to 
demonstrate, with their own resources, the value of a principle 
which they deemed of such importance to the future happiness of 
the human race, was, for a time, fatal to the scheme. Some of 
the would-be emigrants were disgusted, others were discouraged, 
and all were dispersed. ‘The men, however, who had the mind 
to conceive, and the courage to attempt to execute, an enterprise 
of such boldness, were not of a temper to be cowed by a diffi- 
culty of this nature. ‘Their scheme had been fairly launched on 
the ocean of public opinion. Its elastic buoyancy was fully 
proved, and it rose in public estimation in an exact proportion to 
the force which had been applied to sink it. 

This mortifying failure, however discouraging at the time, was 
not altogether unattended with good in the result. ‘The plan was 
more elaborately discussed, more maturely organized, and time 
was given for a more thorough investigation and adjustment of 
those minor details, upon which so much of the success of emi- 
gration at all times depends, and a minute attention to which was 
more than usually necessary in the trial of a new experiment. 
The projectors also took measures for disseminating information 
on their objects far and wide, extending the circle of their ad- 
herents, and “ agitating” the mercantile world on every available 
opportunity. 

A most interesting and numerous public meeting at Exeter 
Hall in June, 1834, was attended by many of the most enlight- 
ened men of the day. ‘The leading principles of the scheme were 
adopted in resolutions, and prospectuses for the establishment. 
of a new association were liberally distributed. As far as the 
public were concerned the plan met with most decided support; 
sanguine hopes were entertained that in an atmosphere so change- 
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able as that of the colonial office, the political barometer would 
at no very distant period “ set fair,” difficulties seemed to vanish 
as they were approached, a new association was formed, and new 
negociations were opened with the government, backed by men 
of ‘high influence and acknowledged wealth. 

Nor was the press idle, An interesting little volume, under the 
title of “ The New British Province of South Australia,” explain- 
ing the project, and giving all the information respecting South 
Australia which could be collected, rapidly went through two edi- 
tions. Colonel Torrens, in his valuable book “ The Colonization 
of South Australia,” triumphantly defended the principle, sub- 
jected it to a more elaborate investigation than it had previously 
experienced, and traced the effects of colonization generally on 
the manufactures, commerce, and agriculture of the United King- 
dom. ‘These exertions were not without beneficial results, public 
opinion began to set in with a strong current in favour of the 
scheme, and after many squalls and buffetings from unfavourable 
influences, a bill embodying the new principles, and authorizing 
the foundation of the colony, was carried through the House of 
Commons by Mr. Spring Rice, and the House of Lords by the 
Duke of Wellington. It received the royal assent on the last day 
of the session of 1834. The first act of Lord Glenelg, on suc- 
ceeding Lord Aberdeen in the colonial office, was that of gazetting 
the commissioners, who were to carry the act into operation.* 
An act of parliament was in many respects more advantageous 
than a charter, and certainly a great improvement upon the pro- 
ject of 1831, in which, instead of applying for a grant of land 
equal to the extent of Great Britain, which has been secured to 
them under the act, the projectors proposed to buy 500,000 acres 
of land at 125 ,000/., or five shillings per acre, the sum ‘which the 
government had fixed as the price of Australian waste land! 
Never, perhaps, has there been shown a more singular instance 
of the value of perseverance. 

Still the act was clogged with several restrictions which pressed 
grievously on the infancy of the colony. The powers of the 
commissioners were not to commence until they had invested the 
sum of 20,000/. “in the purchase of exchequer bills or other go- 
vernment securities,” as a security against any cost which the at- 
tempt to establish the colony might entail on the mother country; 
and also until the sum of 35,000/. should have been paid to the 


* These were nine in rember: Col. Torrens, F.R.S. Chairman, Edward Barnard, 
Esq. William Hutt, Esq. M.P. William Alexander Mackinnon, Esq. M.P. 
Mills, Esq. Jacob Montefiore, Esq. George Palmer, jun. Esq. 
Esq. and Josiah Roberts, Esq. 
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commissioners for wild land in the colony, to ensure that the pro- 
ject had the confidence and sanction of capitalists. Like the last 
feather on the back of the camel, these hard conditions might 
have been expected to break the back of the strongest project. 
The absurdity of supposing that the small sum of 20,000/. was 
any thing like a sufficient indemnity for government assistance, 
in the event of failure, was no bar to the exaction. It was “in 
the bond,” and must be complied with. ‘To raise this small sum, 
however, on security of a land fund which had no existence, and 
to induce persons to form such land fund by paying down twelve 
shillings per acre hard money for wild land, respecting whic! all 
they knew was, that it lay somewhere at the antipodes, were diffi- 
culties that might have appalled even stouter hearts than those of 
the South Australian projectors. After some difficulty, however, 
the money was raised, but at the high interest of ten per cent. ! 
The prescribed sale of 60,000 acres of land at twelve shillings 
per acre was also effected. ‘This being the minimum price at 
which, under the act, the land could be sold, the maximum being 
Q/. per acre. 

The next business of the colonists was to look about them for 
a governor, the government having liberally given up its patronage 
in this instance, and, in order to give the colonists a fair chance, 
consented to sanction the nomination of the commissioners. The 
governorship was offered to General (then Colonel) Napier; aud 
here another difficulty arose. ‘The colony was to be essentially 
self-supporting ; no assistance was to be hoped for from the go- 
vernment; the colonists were to rely on their own enterprize, 
courage, and resources ; and the whole process of colonization in 
this :»stance was to resemble the removal of a full grown tree, 
wit!, every branch, root, and fibre entire.* The community to be 
foruicd in England was to be perfect in all its parts, and every 
part, on being “transplanted, was to fall into its ordinary position, 
and perform its ordinary functions ; indeed, the experiment was 
intended to show that not only a mass of human beings might be 
removed, but that an organized mass—that sociely might be re- 
moved. Many persons, “who honoured the philanthropy of the 
motive, and the generous confidence in the general love of order 
and virtue amongst men, which this view of the matter indicated, 
were yet convinced that to follow out the same fanciful analogy 
in the tree of society as in the veritable tree, the foliage of civi- 
lization, the flowers of refinement, and the fruits of science and 
philosophy, must inevitably drop off in the process of removal. 
‘That in both cases nourishment must be drawn from the earth 
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before healthy progress could be secured ; and that indeed all 
that the projectors could expect to ensure would be a state of 
unprecedented facility for the formation of a new society out of 
the well-proportioned materials of the old. ‘The possibility of 
producing such a state of things, of making a community by the 
force of moral polarity alone, fall into at least an approximation 
to organized society, was largely conceded. Colonel Napier, 
however, had no such confidence in human nature. He refused 
to accept the appointment unless he had the command of 200 
British soldiers, and power to draw upon the English government 


for money in_case of need, equal to the power given to Sir J. 


Stirling for Swan River.* Perhaps there 1s no more curious in- 
stance in the whole range of literature of the different views 
taken of the same matter by the philosopher and the soldier, than 
the reasons which Colonel Napier shortly afterwards published 
for these demands, and which may be taken as a catalogue rai- 
sonnée of all the current fears and fallacies of that day on the 
question. It is scarcely necessary to state them, and it may be 
sufficient to say that his military notions completely disqualified 
Colonel Napier to direct a colony founded on the South Aus- 
tralian principle. 

Although it is manifest from Colonel Napier’s book that he 
wished well to the project, and felt most anxious that both settlers 
and natives should receive justice and protection; it was also 
evident, from his idea of the necessity of military government, 
that he failed altogether to recognize the spirit of the project, and 
consequently all expectation of “advantage from his appointment 
as governor at once vanished. ‘The greatest philosopher of his 
day, Francis Bacon, had recommended martial law for the first 
colony of Virginia (1611), Colonel Napier was therefore not 
without the precedent of a high name; and his mistake arose 
from his ideas of colonization being two centuries behind the 
age,—a mistake by no means surprising, the art itself being two 
centuries behind. 

The office of governor ultimately devolved on Captain Hind- 
marsh, who in H. M.S. Buffalo anchored in St. Vincent’s Gulf 
on December 28, 1836; the ships Duke of York and John 
Pirie having been previously sent out by the South Australian 
Company, which now existed as a body of traders, without any 
connexion with the commissioners. This company, having pur- 
chased a large portion of the preliminary sales of land at 12s. 


* Colonization: particularly in Southern Australia, with some Remarks on Small 
Farms and Over-Population, By Colonel Charles James Napier, C. B, 
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per acre, had thus formed the first settlement on Kangaroo Island. 
Colonel Light, an officer of distinguished reputation (the friend 
of Captain Hindmarsh, and at his request appointed surveyor- 
general), had also arrived in the previous August with the survey- 
ing staff, and had decided on the site of the first town. The first 
matter which pressed itself on the public attention, after pro- 
claiming the province, was a difference of opinion between the 
governor and the surveyor-general, the former refusing to sanction 
the site chosen by the latter. As this contention caused much 
unpleasantry in the colony, it may perhaps be advisable to give a 
description of the site itself, and the general nature of the country 
on the east coast of Gulf St.Vincent. The best general descrip- 
tion we have met with is by Mr. J. Morphett, in a letter quoted from 
the Second Annual Report of the Colonization Commissioners. 
It ought first, puthape, to be mentioned, that the instructions 
given by the commissioners to Colonel Light were, that he should 
select a site combining as many as possible of the following ad- 
vantages, namely, 1, a commodious harbour, safe and accessible 
at all seasons of the year; 2, an abundant supply of fresh water ; 
3, a considerable tract of fertile land immediately adjoining; 4, 
facilities for internal communication; 5, facilities for external 
communication ; 6, the neighbourhood of extensive sheepwalks, 

The principal guiding reasons for seleciing this particular site 
are stated by Mr. Morphett to be the following : 


“It was central, and distant from every penal settlement. 

**It commanded the waters of the two gulfs, which from their cha- 
racter were well adapted to internal water communication. 

* It promised facilities for constant and safe intercourse with Kangarou 
Island, which was regarded by the commissioners, from the testimony 
of Flinders and Sutherland, as a valuable portion of the province. 

** From the contiguity to the Southern Ocean, and the prevalence of 
the south-west winds, it authorized the expectation that it would be visited 
with an abundance of rain. ‘This was stated very clearly and forcibly 
by the talented chairman of the South Australian Commissioners, in a 
speech made by him in London, in September, 1836, on the occasion of 
a dinner given to his excellency the governor. 

“It offered a considerable extent of fine land, Captain Sturt having 
stated that between the eastern coast and Lake Alexandrina, from Cape 
Jervis to the head of the Gulf, there were 7,000,000 of acres of highly 
fertile and beautiful land. 

‘* It was likely to afford the easiest and best line of communication 
with the Murray; and there was testimony of the existence of a good 
port towards the head of the gulf, with a supply of fresh water.” 


Mr. Gouger, now colonial secretary to South Australia, who 
appears to be a most candid writer, and who was amongst the 
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very earliest persons who saw the value of, and laboured for, the 
project, thus speaks respecting the site.* 


“The town of Adelaide is situated about six miles inland from the 
sea to the eastward, and about four miles from the range of hills above 
mentioned ; it is in the midst of a very fertile plain, through which run, 
from the mountains towards the sea, several small streams of fresh water. 
In determining where to fix the chief town, Colonel Light had to con- 
sider whether it was more desirable to place it away from the harbour, but 
on a stream of fresh water, or at the harbour, but where all the fresh 
water the inhabitants required would have to be brought from a distance. 
He decided in favor of the first of these, and for many reasons he will 
be thanked for it by posterity. The only objection urged against the 
chief town being at a distance from the harbour is the expense of con- 
veying imports from the harbour to the town; but the distance is not 
great, and the country between them being nearly a dead level, nothing 
could be easier than to dig a canal, or put down a railroad, when the 
amount of trade should render either worth the expense. A town will, 
however, eventually arise at the harbour; and such of the purchasers of 
the preliminary sections as desired it, were allowed by the colonial com- 
missioners to select land there in lieu of town acres in Adelaide. By 
this arrangement twenty-nine acres were taken there, and by it the chief 
town will be relieved from the presence of those low publicans and other 
loose people who are always found at ports lying in wait for sailors. The 
town at the port will in fact be to Adelaide what Wapping is to St. 
James’s.” 


Considering that for a considerable period the wealth of the 
South Australians must be drawn from the land rather than the 
sea, the wisdom of the selection must, we think, be apparent to 
all; and the expressed determination of Captain Hindmarsh to 
remove the principal town to Encounter Bay, which subsequent 
inquiries have shown to be a very dangerous coast, must be attri- 
buted to a professional predilection for naval rather than pastoral 
pursuits. At all events the fact, of the town acres which re- 
mained after the preliminary purchasers had selected theirs being 
publicly sold by auction at 6/. Os. 9d. per acre, fully proved that 
the body of colonists gave a hearty sanction to the selection. 

It is not our intention to enter into the causes of the manifold 
squabbling in the colony which led to the resignation or suspen- 
sion of many of the officials, the recall of Captain Hindmarsh, 
the appointment of Colonel Gawler, and the resignation of Colonel 
Light. ‘There are so many difficulties in the establishment of a 
colony, and meu who have embarked their lives and fortunes in 
the enterprise feel so strongly and speak so freely, that some dis- 
agreement must always be anticipated. Wherever these disputes 
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right themselves by public discussion, without the authorities pro- 
ceeding to harsh and offensive extremities against the freedom of 
opinion, there is evidently nothing very deep-seated in the griev- 
ances, and not much to complain of in the authorities. No co- 
lony has ever yet been settled, even under martial law, without 
such dissensions, but they have seldom been heard of in England. 
South Australia has had the advantage of a powerfully written 
press, in which the conduct of persons in authority has been 
most unsparingly canvassed. Public meetings have been held 
almost from the commencement; and although not free from 
asperity and ill-nature, yet the free expression of opinion seems 
to have operated like a safety-valve, and the controversialists, like 
the combatants in the clachan of Aberfoil, produced more noise 
and clatter than sericus mischief, It is no small compliment to 
the character of English colonists, that these matters have righted 
themselves so readily; they would scarcely, perhaps, have done so 
with a colony of any other race. 

Our inquiry has been thus far nearly confined to such matters 
in the establishment of South Australia as may become questions 
of interest in the settlement of any other colony; and having 
now traced the project into full operation, our limits will only 
admit of a few statistical particulars respecting its progress down 
to the present period, and a speculation or two in reference to its 
future prospects. 

In perusing the history of a colony, few things are apt to 
strike the mind of the reader more forcibly than a chronological 
table of events; but the progress of any other colony bears so 
very little resemblance to that of South Australia as almost to 
excite our special wonderment. Let us compare it in passing with 
that of New South Wales, which it will be recollected was founded 
in 1788. Onconsulting Mr. Montgomery Martin’s book,* we find 
that in the third year of the colony the first brick house was finished ; 
that in the sixth year the first church was built ; that in the Sif 
teenth year the first newspaper was printed ; in the ¢wenty-second 
year there were the first police, naming of the streets, market, race, 
and race-ball ; the ¢wen/y-ninth year saw the supreme court and 
first bank established ; in the éhirty-third year was built the first 
Wesleyan chapel: in the thirty-fourth the freedom of the press 
was granted, and first agricultural and reading societies formed; 
in the ¢thirty-sixth year the first court of quarter sessions was 
held; in the next year the first criminal jury was impanneled, 
and the year after the first coroner appointed, and first consti- 
tutional country meeting held; and the first civil jury was im- 
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panneled, and first college founded, in the furty-second year of 
the colony. 

Four years ago, the wild silence of the shores of South Aus- 
tralia was only broken by the occasional scream of the gaudy plu- 
maged parrots in the woods, the flocks of wild fowl in the creeks, 
or the gentle ripple in the brook. The very few natives,—who had 
picked up a scanty and miserable subsistence on the gleanings of 
that beautiful country,—whose simple minds were scarcely more 
intelligent than the kangaroos which their forefathers had taught 
them to chase, or the half savage dogs with which they hunted,— 
exulting and luxuriating in the enjoyment of mere animal exist- 
ence,—had scarcely seen the face of a white man, or deemed that 
such existed, much less that white men could ever be expected to 
come amongst them. At the moment at which we write, at least 
15,000 white people have taken possession of their country. ‘The 
banks of the ‘Torrens have been transformed from a valueless wil- 
derness into a bustling and thriving town of seven hundred houses, 
the site of which is worth from 100/. to 15002. per acre, and are 
joined by a bridge lit with lamps. Scarcely a ship had been then 
seen to cleave the waters of the South Australian gulf. Ninety- 
seven ships of 21,252 tons burden entered the colony in 1838; 
and even a greater number, ninety-nine ships of 21,109 tonnage, 
were counted at Port Adelaide within the first six months of 1839. 
The powerful agencies that British enterprise is capable of put- 
ung in ‘operation, are visible in the 68,000 sheep which are now 
extracting wealth from the pastures; the 6,250 cows and oxen 
and 520 horses which are now supplying food and labour to the 
enterprising settlers, who are exploring every crevice and cranny 
of the country. Nearly all the circumstances before quoted from 
the chronology of New South Wales have long since taken place 
in South Australia. A church, a Wesleyan and other chapels, 
three newspapers (two, at least, conducted with considerable 
talent), a well-organised police force, a mechanics’ institution and 
reading-room, courts of quarter sessions, petty sessions of the ma- 
gistracy, courts for the recovery of debts under 20/., a supreme 
court for civil and criminal trials by grand and petit juries, a co- 
roner, a inarket, races, public balis, | and public meetings,—are 
advantages which the South Australians have been fortunate 
enough to enjoy already; and it speaks much for their liberality 
and intelligence, that within four days no less a sum than 4000/, 
was raised by subscription for the foundation of a college which 
should provide first-rate education, and thus supersede the neces- 
sity of sending children from India to Great Britain for that pur- 
pose. 

[t is a matter of interest to inquire how far capitalits have been 
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induced to invest their money in land under the new project. 
The following is a statement of the amount of money received by 
the commissioners in this country for land within the last three 
years. ‘The two first columns are from the official report. 


1837. 1838. 1839. 
Money invested in land .,.. 3,300. 37,8001. 48,336/. 
Emigrants sent out free.... 1,227 3,154 5,300 


And we are certainly led to the conclusion of the success of 
this colony, in addition to minor auspices, by the steady progres- 
sive increase in the investment of capital on the faith of the 
new principle, after the effervescence of novelty had subsided, 
extending over a period of three years. ‘This is a gratifying and 
conclusive proof that the plan has been held in high estimation 
by capitalists in this country. But even this view by no means 
conveys a just idea of the tendency of capital to flow into colo- 
nies founded on the new principle. A man who desires to take 
out certain industrious labourers and their families, who are will- 
ing to follow his fortunes, has only to go to the Adelphi Ter- 
race and to purchase an eighty-acre section of land for every 
two labourers and their wives whom he may wish to take out 
with him. All persons, however, who know of no such labourers, 
and are unwilling to take the trouble to look after them (the com- 
missioners pay no fee to the agents who may have selected appli- 
cants, afterwards chosen by Tand- -purchasers), do not visit the 
Adelphi Terrace, but prefer taking their money out in their 
pockets to taking out land orders. ‘This remark applies equally 
to those who have full confidence that their money, should they 
buy land in the colony, will be fairly and wholly applied to the 
carrying out of labourers. It cannot be doubted that these classes 
of persons form a very large proportion of those who ultimately 
buy land in South Australia; to whom must also be added all 
who are ignorant of the high character of the commissioners, and 
the nature of the country, and who prefer seeing what they are 
about to buy, before they part from their cash. All these persons 
take their money to the colony. In every new colony, too, there 
are sure to be found some shrewd, scheming, old colonists from 
the neighbouring settlements, who, having a thorough knowledge 
of the comparative value of colonial land, are always ready to 
pounce upon any district which promises to turn out profitable, 
and have large capitals at their command. We know that many 
such persons have left the other Australian colonies for South 
Australia; and that they have there made large purchases in se- 
veral of the finest districts. Much fierce controversy took place 
on the promulgation of the new principle respecting the value of 
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concentration; one party contending that it was indispensable to 
success, and another that it would insure failure by forcing infe- 
rior land into cultivatioa, whilst rich land lay useless. The golden 
mean seems to lie in concentration on the best land; and this ob- 
ject has been admirably effected by the plan of “ special surveys,” 
which gives an elasticity to the system, to which much of its suc- 
cess must be attributed. Under the regulations of the commis- 
sioners, any person depositing the sum of 4000/. for 4000 acres 
of land is entitled to have 15,000 acres surveyed of any district he 
may point out, and to select his 4000 acres in one block, from any 
portion thereof. ‘The value of such a plan in promoting the form- 
ation of secondary towns, and the earliest possible develope- 
ment of all the most available resources of the country, must be 
obvious. ‘The inducement it has offered to invest capital is truly 
astonishing. Within the short period ranging from the 14th of 
January to 20th of July, 1839, no less than twenty-eight special 
surveys, of 4000 acres each, were taken in the colony. 

If practical colonial agriculturists invest their money thus 
freely, where money bears ten per cent, interest, the unemployed 
capital in this country will soon find its way there. The English 
capitalist, however, who has an eye to this profitable investment, 
should keep steadily in view the necessity of a supply of labour. 
By purchasing his land in this country, he will be able to take 
out two labourers and their wives (on whom he can depend for 
their labour for at least the first year) for every eighty acres of 
land. He will see, by comparing the quantity of land sold with 
the number of adult labourers who have been taken out, that this 
is a much higher proportion of labour to land than he can expect 
to meet with in the colony. If he take his money out with him, 
and purchase land there, he must be content to scramble for 
labourers with those who have adopted the same course before 
him ; and the derangement in the balance between labour and 
land which he has caused, cannot possibly be restored uutil bis 
money shall have been sent to England and labour sent out with 
it—processes which will occupy at ‘least a year. There is another 
matter worthy the attention of capitalists, and which will tend 
to the great advantage of early purchasers, ‘The increase in the 
sale of land continues to advance in a much more rapid ratio than 
the increase in the exportation of labour. The commissioners 
have already once raised the price of land from twelve shillings 
to twenty shillings per acre, and at no very distant period it may 
fairly be presumed they will be compelled to raise it again—to 
restore that equilibrium in the elements of wealth, which is now 
becoming more and more deranged the farther they proceed. 

True, population continues to increase rapidly in the colony, and 
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the lists of marriages and births in the South Australian papers 
are very satisfactory in a philosophical point of view; still, even 
supposing the population to double itself every twenty-five years,* 
the shortest period in which we believe it has ever been known to 
do so, it is questionable whether such increase will come nearly 
up to the demand. ‘The mere raising the price of land will not 
be sufficient of itself to avert this impending evil. The colo- 
nization of Swan River, Port Philip, Port Essington, New 
Zealand, and Falkland Islands, on “ the Wakefield principle,” is 
creating and will create a vastly increased demand for emigrant 
labourers—the supply of whom, although not likely to be quickly 
exhausted in the present state of Great Britain, will yet be 
seriously subdivided by these new competing colonies. Even u 

to the present period this competition has been felt, and the diffi- 
culty in procuring eligible labouring emigrants is increasing daily. 
In addition, then, to raising the price of land, it will be necessary 
to adopt some comprehensive plan for the dissemination of au- 
thentic information respecting the colony, in order to increase 
the field of selection. The rural labourers are lamentably igno- 
rant even of their own country, and are obliged to rely almost 
wholly on the advice of other persons, and are at present the 
prey and sport of numerous “ bounty” adventurers, each out- 
bidding the other in flattermg misrepresentations concerning the 
colonies in which these man-sharks are respectively interested. 
The illiterate rustic, confused and bewildered amidst the con- 
flicting statements by which he is sought to be influenced, either 
recklessly consigns himself to the first that offers, or suspects the 
integrity of all, and remains at home, a burden on his parish, and 
a misery to himself. If proper means were taken to promulgate 
statistical and official information amongst our half-starving la- 
bourers—if a thorough revision were to take place of the list of 
selecting agents—if responsible persons were appointed to give 
information and receive applications periodically in given dis- 
tricts—the number of labourers who would seek information, 
and afterwards wish to emigrate, would, we believe, be found ex- 
ceedingly great. ‘The inspectors must, however, be persons offi- 
cially accredited, or, as the labourers terin it, “ under government,” 
on whose statements the labourers could implicitly rely; for they 
have neither time nor opportunity to inquire and judge for them- 
selves. ‘These inspectors should invite the parochial clergy to attend 
their meetings, and be ready to answer all questions and solve all 





* ‘Twenty-five years is far too short a period to allow of the doubling of any popu- 
lation. In thirty years even the population of Ireland had not iucreased sixty-one 
per cent., and the English did not exceed fifty-five per cent. As for population 
doubling itself every fourteen years, the careless assertion commonly inculcated in 
elementary books, it is too absurd to need refutation, 
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difficulties which ignorance or prejudice might suggest. ‘The 
field for selection which this plan would open up would be almost 
unlimited. Emigration would no longer be looked at as some- 
thing allied to transportation, to which the sulky pauper had to 
be bribed; but the man who was selected would pride himself 
on the privilege, and strive to maintain the character which had 
earned it. He would go forth into the world cheered and invi- 
gorated, and in better heart to wrestle with the difficulties which 
he might encounter in his adopted land. 

But the necessary limits of this paper warn us to recur to the 
inquiry, how far the experiment in South Australia may be said 
to have succeeded? and to what extent its success ought to 
modify preconceived notions respecting colonization ? 

Viewing the experiment as an attempt to “ bridge over the 
ocean,’ ’ and render the fertile regions of other climates approach- 
able with facility to our superabundant labour and capital, as an 
essay at constructing a system by which the elements of wealth 
may be drawn together im the most favourable proportions for 
production—a system so elastic as to be susceptible of adjustment 
at will to the most various and comprehensive human circum- 
stances,—its success has been as brilliant as that of any experi- 
ment on record. As if by the wand of a magician, a new town 
has been made to spring out of the earth ;—the waters of the 
Australian gulfs have been covered with ships, which have poured 
out their myriads of animals, human and inferior, to luxuriate, 
thrive, and fatten on the exuberant produce of previously unsub- 
jugated wilds ;—the “ busy hum” of civilization is borne upon 
the moist sea-breezes which prevail throughout the year, and 
startles the astonished savage in the very fastnesses of his woods ; 
the great hand of human intellect has seized the country in its 
grasp; and every acre of the land, and every creek and river of 
the waters, acknowledges in its land-mark or its buoy the irre- 
sistible supremacy of mind. Who will despair over the destinies 
of our race, when the exertions of a few individuals can have set 
such mighty elements of human happiness in motion? The man 
who makes two blades of grass grow where one grew before has 
been eulogised as a benefactor to his species. What should be 
said of the men who have planted the germ of a new nation ? 

The details of the experiments have also evinced much wisdom, 
forethought, and vigilance. Of the numerous vessels burdened 
with precious human freight that have left our crowded shores, 
not one has met with any serious accident, and the average mor- 
tality of the emigrants has not exceeded that of the population on 
shore. Although, we believe, scarcely a loaf of bread has been 
grown in the provinces, bread has, during the late drought, been 
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cheaper at Adelaide than at Sydney; and the inconvenience 
resulting from the first rush of capitalists having been surmounted, 
the surveys of land are now in advance of the purchasers, These 
results are indeed not less gratifying to the philanthropist than 
honourable to their promoters. 

A theory involving interests and consequences of such great 
magnitude, can still scarcely be matured in three years and a 
half; and it reflects no discredit on those who have done so much 
when we assert that much remains to be accomplished, Every 
project has two classes of enemies—those who expect too little 
from it, and those who expect too much. In this project the 
first class has ina great measure been defeated, and the only 
danger now exists from the enthusiastic zeal of the latter class. 
The soundest friends of the new principle are those who contend 
that sufficient experience of its working has not been yet ob- 
tained, whereby can be laid down a positive and absolute scale 
of the proportions in which the elements of wealth can be most pro- 
fitably combined. ‘This consummation must be essentially a 
work of time ; every step, however, has hitherto been part of a 
triumphant progress towards it: but until this goal has been 
reached, the experiment must be considered incomplete. In the 
meantime the elasticity of the project, which has borne it over so 
many difficulties, may safely be relied on for carrying it through. 

To what extent ought the success of this important experi- 
ment, as far as it has gone, to modify our previous views on colo- 
nization? Mr. Maculloch thus describes the old process of se- 
lecting the site of a colony.* 

The captain of a ship, without any knowledge whatever of the na- 
ture of soils, or the capacities of a country in an agricultural point of 
view, falls in, after a Jong cruise, with a river or bay, abounding with 
fish and fresh water, and surrounded with land which Jooks fertile, and 
is covered with herbage. He forthwith reports all these circumstances, 
duly embellished, to the Admiralty, strongly recommending the situation 
as an admirable one at which to found a colony; and in nine cases out 
of ten ¢his is all the information that is required in taking a step of such 
infinite importance! No wonder, therefore, that many fine schemes of 
colonization should have ended only in loss and disappointment; and 
that situations which the colonists were taught to look upon as a species 
of paradise, have proved to be any thing but what they were represented.” 


The establishment of the South Australian colony has been on 
a plan so very differeut from the above described, that in matters 
of detail it may be said to have created in colonization a com- 
plete revolution. Let us, however, consider the question in its 
most important points of view. It has been proved to den mon- 
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stration that capital wi// flow into colonies where free labour is 
procurable for hire; that at one and the same time capitalists can 
gain high profits, and labourers gain high wages; that the value 
of colonial waste lands may be safely estimated by profit rather 
than by price; that savage natives may be tamed without indiscri- 
minate slaughter; that a “ model colony” can be established with- 
out the costly train of soldiers and attachés that had previously 
been thought indispensable; that a safety valve has been opened, 
which is equal to the relief, for many generatious, of whatever 
pressure of redundant population may exist, or may be created 
by the brilliant emanations of human invention,—in which our 
age is so prolific,— that the outlines of a system have been traced, 
which, at some future time, aided, perhaps, by steam or galvanic 
navigation, may open up new sources of commercial enterprise, 
enlarged intelligence, and human enjoyment, and accelerate the 
approach of a millenium of benevolent, peaceful, and social inter- 
course amongst the denizens of the most distant parts of the 
earth. 


The latest accounts do not vary relative to the prosperity of the 
colony. We subjoin extracts from a letter of the most recent date 
received, December 20th, Adelaide. The writer, Mr. F. Wor- 
thington, is a gentleman of unquestioned respectability, and it is 
addressed to his family in this country. We think it right, on a 
subject to which the eyes of thousands in England are “directed 
with the deepest interest, to subjoin unquestionable authority for 
our statements, and simply to trust to such persons as from their 
respectability and positive experience may not mislead. After a 
detail of the voyage, the writer’s own expressions are verbatim :— 
“The town of Adelaide presents to your sight a number of shops, 
nearly as good as the middling Loudon ones, and scattered on 
each side the road or street, in which you can obtain every ne- 
cessary article or utensil.” He then proceeds to state, and we 
here caution the small capitalist who is greatly deluded upon this 
point, “that sheep farming requires full £2000 to be invested in 
it, that the price of each “sheep is £2, and that 500 would not 
offer in wool a remunerative produce for the expense of a shep- 
herd to attend them in pasturage, pens, Xc.” Port Lincoln is 
next mentioned incidentally, and it appears to possess one of the 
finest harbours in the world, capable of containing 2000 sail of 
shipping in perfect safety, and will no doubt become the greatest 
maritime colony in South Australia. The land is rising im- 
mensely in value, and no doubt will ere long reach the price per 
acre of the one in Adelaide on which the writer resides, which 
was sold for £1 and now lets at £1600. We extract again the 
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description of the country around Adelaide inthe same writer’s 
words, 

“To look around you from my house, you might even imagine your- 
self in Greenwich park, so beautifully wooded is the country, with a 
sloping bank running down to the river Torrens in the fore ground, a 
Jofty chain of mountains in the back ground wooded to the summits. 
The trees are lined with parrots and small birds, and cows, sheep, and 
goats grazing in the plain. The whole, I assure you, forms a most 
beautiful landscape, such as any eye would delight to gaze on. This 
would be the country for you who like warmth, and here the glass 
stands in the shade at 94°, at the time I am writing. I should, were you 
and my dear mother only here, be the happiest man in the world, as 
I thank God I never felt better than I do, and health is certainly the 
prime desideratum.” 


In another part he continues as follows :— 


“The country is certainly not exaggerated, and will feed sheep, cattle, 
pigs, poultry, horses, &c. beautifully, and would, with attention, grow 
every European and many of the Oriental fruits, flowers and vegetables. 
But the present resources of the country are certainly exaggerated, and 
the difficulty of obtaining good ground is great, and the capital required 
about eight times that represented as adequate. In fact, the whole 
prospects and actual situat*, “ the colony are misrepresented in En- 
gland, and were not the colouy itself good, her too zealous and injudi- 
cious friends would actually ruin her by their false and over-coloured 
statements; for when I look around me, and compare the actual facts as 
they meet my view here, I actually doubt whether I am in South Aus- 
tralia, and its capital, Adelaide, so different is it from what it is de- 
scribed; and yet her friends in England have actually not stated all that 
might be said in her favour, but have exaggerated and told lies that 
could answer no purpose; whereas the truth would have been more fa- 
vourable, and if told no dissatisfaction would have been felt by those 
persons who were misled by the lies told of the colony in England by 
her injudicious friends, ...... Give my kindest love to all our friends, 
and tell them I do not regret coming out here, for it is certainly better 
than old England.” 


The above statements may be fully depended on; and, in ad- 
dition, we think it right also to mention, that the English church 
will shortly assume an aspect in the colonies very different from 
what it has hitherto done ; since episcopacy will exist in future at 
the commencement of the establishment of the church in these 
distant settlements instead of the terminus, as at present. The 
prelates of the English church have determined to place the 
establishment in all her ramifications throughout these widely ex- 
tending regions; and the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge has, on the very day on which these observations are 
penned, at the earnest instance of the indefatigable Bishop of 
London, voted 10,000/. for colonial bishops; the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel also comes forward; the Church Mis- 
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sionary, still further to aid the setting forth of our church in all 
its orders of bishops, priests, and deacons. And all these efforts 
at home we question not will be amply seconded in Southern 
Australia, for one of our colonies; since the governor, Colonel 
Gawler, is a most excellent and pious officer, and deeply atten- 
tive to both the temporal and spiritual interests of the colonists. 
There will now not only be chaplains, but bishops in the foreign 
settlements; not an isolated individual member of the church, 
possibly of feeble mind and inadequate powers, but the chnechs 
in a catholic sense, with all its members. South Australia, which 
has already shot forth into the very van of civilization, an armed 
Minerva springing fully equipped from the brain of her parent, 
will be divested of all noxious power, and exercise her functions 
in meekness of wisdom. It was six years before a church sprung 
up in New South Wales; but one is already built in South 
Australia, and a bishop will, we have no doubt, be chosen for 
this especial country, equal to England in extent, and now con- 
taining in emigrants alone, not including a single capitalist, full 
15,000, with a yearly increase, if we take 1839 for example, of 
5300. To prevent the hideous demoralization of Sidney, so easily 
to be accounted for from a want of efficient pastoral superin- 
tendence,—to check the fatal truth of what is sadly realized in one 
nation, which is ‘* pourri avant d’etre mur,” must be our effort. 
Nor are the helpless aborigines to be lost sight of ; for if we have 
taken their country, the least we can do is to better their condition 
at the same time that we are bettering our own at their expense, 
and if we take from them their kingdom on earth, to enrich 
them with a far nobler in heaven. 

This age is full of the seeds of things, and we trust that it will 
not sow sparingly from them, either at home or abroad; and that 
we shall see Australian wilds giving forth, not simply gain in the 
shape of wealth, but a visible intellectual advance, a growth of 
mind as well as matter, a cosmopolitan enlargement; and that 
the southern cross shall match in brilliancy in its own hemisphere 
the northern constellations, and the present unequally balanced 
condition of the world gain that just preponderance by which the 
increase of the south may be as the north, and not remain, like 


its pole, chilled in the ice of centuries in deadly torpor to all 
wholesome animation. 
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Art. VIIl.—The Last Days of a Condemned. From the French 
of M. Victor Hugo. With Observations on Capital Punish- 
ment. By Sir P. "Hesketh Fleetwood, Bart. M.P. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1840. 


Tue punishment of crime is a subject that demands the gravest 
attention on the part of mankind. It is a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty, we freely admit, to appoint such punishment as may ensure 
the protection of society, and also arrest the progress of vice. 
There are many crimes that men commit, for which they may 

atone in after-life, even to the person whom they have injured. 
But no compensation can afterwards be rendered back for the 
loss of life,—for plunging our fellow-creature into futurity unpre- 
pared,—for taking away that which we cannot restore. Sir Hes- 
keth Fleetwood in the above little volume has declared himself in 
favour of the opinion, that capital punishment, even in cases of 
murder, should entirely be done away with ; and we certainly ap- 
prove the merciful tendency of his observations, and the bene- 
volent feelings, however mistaken in some points, which have 
induced him to lay his ideas upon this important subject before 
the public. 

As to the propriety of the unreserved abolition of capital pu- 
nishment which Sir Hesketh advocates, we are inclined to think 
that his amiable feelings have led him to place the subject before 
his readers in a false point of view. His argument against that 
“dictum probans” “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed,” however benevolent, is yet weak. ‘The literal 
force cannot be eluded. Moses expressly marks the wilful shed- 
der of blood, distinguishing between manslaughter and murder. 
Numbers, xxxv. 18, “ ‘The murderer shall surely be put to death.” 
Ibid. 32, ** Ye shall take no satisfaction for the life of any mur- 
derer which is guilty of death, but he shall surely be put to 
death.” But Sir Hesketh will argue, Christ repealed portions of 
the Mosaic law, therefore that law is imperfect. Christ did not 
repeal this. Nothing can be more positive than the passage, 
The murderer’s aim is at life—his quest the death of this life. 
God demands from the reeking hand the life-blood there—his own 
life-blood for that life-blood, * the blood is the life.’ And surely 
Sir H. Fleetwood cannot but recall those numerous instances of 
capital punishment, as Samuel hewing Agag in pieces, in corro- 
boration of this view. 

Sir Hesketh proceeds—* If we search the New Testament we 
shall find no passage under the new dispensation, that can be con- 
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strued to call for the infliction of death for murder.” We shall 
not press the opinion of the penitent thief—*“ Dost not thou fear 
God, seeing thou art in the same condemnation; and we indeed 
justly, for we receive the due reward of our deeds”—confirmed, as 
that testimony is, by the unique confession of all malefactors, that 
the murderer deserves his doom. Still here was one for a minor 
offence owning his condemnation just, with little of the life in 
this world remaining, with the judgment cleared up in a most 
wonderful manner so as to enable him to pierce through the veil 
of suffering and trace in the criminal of earth, the Crucified be- 
side him, the Lord of Glory. But we will not press this strong 
position, but pass to another “ dictum probans ;” Rev, xiii. 10, 
“He that killeth with the sword must be killed by the sword.” 
Again, Romans, xiii. 4, “ If thou do that which is evil be afraid, 
for he (the ruler) beareth not the sword in vain, for he is the mi- 
nister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil.” Here the word sword clearly intimates capital punish- 
ment. As for example in the celebrated decree against Cyprian 
— Thascium Cyprianum g/adio animadverti placet ;” “ It is our 
decree that ‘Thascius Cyprian be beheaded by the sword.” Nei- 
ther does the argument in question draw any force from the Re- 
deemer, the Giver of Life, condemning no man. “ He came not 
into the world to condemn the world, but to save the world.” 
As its ultimate Judge in eternity, He did not exercise judgment 
over itin time. But He did not contradict the great moral law 
of Moses under this head, but added to it stronger sanction. 
Moses held over the heads of his people the dread of temporal 
punishment, but the Christ with this added the deeper terrors of 
eternal pain. Matthew, v. 21, 22,‘ Ye have heard that it was 
said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever 
shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment. But I say unto 
you, that whosoever shall be angry with his brother without a 
cause shall be in danger of the judgment; and whosoever shall 
say to his brother ‘ Raca,’ shall be in danger of the council; but 
whosoever shall say ‘ Thou fool’ shall be in danger of hell fire.” 
Christ then grounded his appeal to holiness on mightier than 
temporal issues, ‘The argument as to the irreparable loss of life 
amounts to but little, since the Apostle Peter punished capitally 
in the instance of Ananias and Sapphira ; a still further argument 
for capital punishment, since they were death stricken for a simple 
evasion of a question. The argument also on the cases of Cain 
and David is of very slight importance. Cain was not sentenced 
to death for the act of murder, nor David for the meditation of 
it; God not man being the judge in each instance. Cain we 
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think an unfair instance for quotation. He had never seen death, 
he had heard no penalties denounced against its commission, he 
had not sinned against a written law, though an offender against 
what God has engraved on the tablets of the heart. It was pro- 
bably also requisite that the first murderer should be branded for 
the benefit of all posterity, that the instance should be marked, and 
that the one among the living three who was a murderer should 
be punished by God exiling him from any visible communion 
with himself—a token here of a to-come hereafter. And surely 
death, compared to this bodement of futurity and the murderer’s 
mark in life, had been a weaker punishment; all shunning the 
primal homicide, the foul fratricide, the God-blasted Cain sealed 
with the signet of the wrath of heaven. ‘This instance, where 
God is Judge, cannot be argued on at all, since man is not God, 
nor his ways God’s ways. Death, it is expressly stated, was the 
peualty in the case of David; but a prophet of God announced 
to him that he should xoé die. But the signs of it were on all 
around him, to sadden his soul and grieve his heart; death was 
denounced on the child of adultery ; death followed on Absalom, 
when the aged king exclaimed—‘‘ Would God, I nap piep with 
thee, Absalom, my son, my son!” The sword never left his 
house, and the temple of God was not reared by the man of 
blood. Here, again, God was the Judge, the agency especial and 
peculiar, the general law not holding, but the individual excep- 
tion. Neither of these instances therefore in any form negative 
capital punishment, So clear has the general authority on this 
matter always appeared, that the Committee on the criminal laws 
pointedly stated, in the very front of their Report, their fixed opi- 
nion on this subject. ‘‘They wish expressly to disclaim all doubt 
of the right of the legislature to inflict the punishment of death 
wherever that punishment, and that alone, seems capable of pro- 
tecting the community from enormous and atrocious crimes.” 
Mighty have been the names for a merciful amelioration of the 
penal statute; and we rejoice in the punishment of death being 
repealed in numerous instances. Moore, Erasmus, Bacon and 
Coke all advocated milder laws, but did not advise the total ces- 
sation of capital punishment. They felt that laws made stronger 
than the enforcement of them—laws suspended over large classes 
of offenders, and only affecting a few individuals out of a great 
mass, are bad and ineflicacious in the suppression of crime. But 
beyond the line drawn out by the Commissioners on the Criminal 
Laws we are not disposed to venture. ‘They particularize eight 
species of crime, to each of which they adjudge the penalty of 
death :—1. High treason. 2. Murder, 3. Attempt to murder 
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with actual injury to the person, to be particularly defined. 4. 
Burning of buildings or ships. 5. Piracy. 6. Burglary, with 
cruelty. 7. Robbery, with ill-usage. 8. Rape. 

We are prepared to go to this extent in suppression of the 
punishment of death, and no further. We know that it is idle to 
look for the suppression of crime ; for even ‘Thucydides tells us in 
the celebrated oration of Diodotus— 


“ They have it by nature, both men and cities, to commit offences, nor 
is there any law that can prevent it. For men have gone over all degrees 
of punishment, augmenting them still, in hope to be less annoyed by 
malefactors ; and it is likely that gentler punishments were inflicted of 
old even upon the most heinous crimes, but that in tract of time men 
continuing to transgress, they were extended afterwards to the taking 
away of life, and yet they still transgress. And therefore either some 
greater terror than death must be devised, or death will not be enough 
for coercion.” 


No doubt of it. Even death, which men fear most, will not 
suppress crime, but it will prove the strongest check. Physicians 
cannot stay all maladies, but they arrest the progress of some. 
Should we then argue that they are useless in the treatment of 
disease? ‘Tuscany gave up capital punishments, but is resorting 
to them again. Catherine of Russia did the same, but still ad- 
ministered the “ knout without reserve.” The carcere duro and 
the carcere durissimo, (if we attend to Andryane,) the tender mer- 
cies of Spielberg, are many deaths, and are obviously borrowed 
from Beccaria, or some analogous system. 


* Non é l’intenzione della pena che fa il maggior effetto sull’ animo 
umano, ma /’estenzione di essa ;—non é il terribile ma passagiero spetta- 
colo della morte di uno scelerato, ma il lungo e stentato esempio di un’ 
uomo privo di libertad che divenuto bestia di servigio ricompensa colle 
sue fatiche quella societa che ha offessa, che é il freno pid forte contro i 
delitti.” 

Compared to this who would not die; and experience shows 
solitary confinement produces madness, and the choice of even 
death in preference. Mr. Miller, the distinguished author of the 
“ Enquiry into the Criminal Law,” mentions that he himself saw 
a man led to execution in Austria on his own confession of guilt, 
which was requisite to convict him of murder, after he had tasted 
two years. of Austrian solitary imprisonment. And to such an 
extent has conscience urged the hidden lash in several instances, 
that men have surrendered themselves to capital punishment rather 
than bear the “‘ peine dure et forte” of inward meditation on guilt, 
of solitary confinement of thought in their own bosoms; and it 
comes to that, though the body be at liberty. 
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Sir Hesketh gives us an extract from the Morning Herald on 
the Returns connected with the subject of capital punishment, 
made before the House of Commons on the motion of Mr. 
Ewart. ‘These are divided into two classes. 








* First class—a return of the number of persons sentenced to death 
for murder in the year 1834, whose punishment was commuted, specifying 
the counties in which these crimes occurred, and stating the number of 
commitments for murder in the same counties during the same year and 
the following year, together with the increase or diminution of commit- 
ments for murder in the same counties in the year following the com- 
mutation of the sentences; similar returns for 1835, 1836, 1837, and 
1838. 

“Second class—A return of the number of executions which took 
place in England and Wales during the three years ending the 31st day 
of December, 1836, and also during the three years ending the 31st of 
December, 1839, together with the number of commitments in each of 
those periods respectively for offences capital, on the 2d day of January, 
1834. Also the total number of convictions for the same offences, to- 
gether with the centesimal proportions of convictions to commitments in 
each of those periods respectively.” 


The result of these facts obtained from the several counties are 
as follows :— 


ending the 31st of December, 1836, the number executed was 85 ; while 

during the three years ending the 31st of December, 1839, the number ) 

was only 25. The commitments in the former period were 3104, in the 

latter 2989 ; showing a decrease, though a small one, in the number of | 
e 
| 
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“ Looking to the tables of executions, we find that in the three years | 


commitments, while there is exhibited an increase in the number of con- 
victions—viz. from 1536 to 1788, showing the centesimal proportions of 
convictions to commitments in the two periods to be represented by the 
figures 49°48 and 59°48, respectively.” 


But these returns extend over far too small a space of time to 
constitute a just criterion; and many other local and general in- 
fluences, such as the increased education of the rising genera- 
tion, are to be taken into calculation in the consideration of this 
question. 

“Once grant an exception,’ $f says the author, “to execution, 
once admit the doctrine of reprieve, and the authority as a com- 
mand in the Bible ceases altogether.” We do not exactly see the 
truth of this assertion. A reprieve is generally the result of a 
more mature deliberation on the case of the criminal, where the 
circumstances are probably ambiguous. Most anxious should 
we be to seize any opportunity to relieve ourselves from the awful | 
responsibility of condemning a fellow man to death. This does 
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not give an “ exception” to execution, for where the facts are 
clearly proved the just penalty of the law is executed. 

The narrow limits however to which we are obliged to confine 
ourselves, will not allow us to enter deeply into this important 
question on the present occasion, and we therefore turn the more 
willingly from the lucubrations of the worthy baronet, to the more 
pleasing task of accompanying him through the interesting narra- 
tive which he has given to the English public, in a manner equally 
creditable to his talents and his heart. Although this, as well as 
other productions of Victor Hugo, cannot be “unknown to the 
majority of our readers, still as “ The Last Days of a Condemned” 
bid fair henceforth to assume a place in English literature, we shall 
not hesitate, even at the risk of telling a twice told tale, to give to 
our readers a short analysis of the work, previous to the introduction 
of the passages we shall select as specimens of the spirited man- 
ner in which Sir Hesketh Fleetwood has executed his self-imposed 
task of clothing this singular production in an English dress. 

The work consists of a series of papers, supposed to be the 
daily writings during six weeks of a condemned criminal, confined 
for that period in the Bicétre previous to his execution. ‘These 
present to us a powerful picture of the hopeless despair of one who 
is condemned to expiate his sins upon the scaffold. ‘The words 
“condemned to death” haunt the wretched man as spectral ap- 
paritions. The joyous beams of the sun darting through his 
prison window, the merry laughter from the flower market be- 
neath, awaken only bitter and overwhelming reflections of the 
irrevocable past. ‘This mental punishment is increased by con- 
tinually reading on the walls of his dungeon the various names of 
criminals who had expiated their sins before him. He involun- 

tarily recollects the appalling crimes they have committed. To 
his diseased imagination their names appear written in flames of 
fire upon the wall, their spectre forms crowd around him, all rais- 
ing their right hand, as if in denunciation against him, excepting 
one who was a parricide* He is nearly fainting with horror, and 
is recalled to animation by something cold crawling over his naked 
foot. It was a bloated spider! We give in the words of the 
translator the powerful scene of the galley slaves departing for 
Toulon :— 

“ At twelve o'clock a large gateway in the court was opened. A 


cart, escorted by soldiers, rolled heavily into the court, with a rattling of 
irons—it was the convict-guard with the chains. At the same instant, 





* In France a parricide has his right hand taken off previous to his execution. 
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as if this sound awakened all the noise of the prison, the spectators of 
the windows, who bad hitherto beeu silent aud motionless, burst forth 
into cries of joy, songs, menaces, and imprecations mixed with hoarse 
laughter. It was like witnessing a masque of demons, each visage bore 
a grimace, every hand was thrust through the bars, their voices yelled, 
their eyes flashed, and I was startled to see so many gleams amidst 
these ashes. Meanwhile the galley sergeants quietly began their work 
—one mounted on the cart and threw to his comrades the fetters, the 
iron collars, and the linen clothing, while others stretched long chains to 
the end of the court, and the captain tried each link by striking it on 
the pavement, all of which took place under the mocking raillery of the 
prisoners, and the loud laughter of the convicts for whom they were be- 
ing prepared. When all was ready, two or three low doors poured forth 
into the court a collection of hideous yelling ragged men; these were 
the galley slaves. Their entry causing increased pleasure at the win- 
dows—some of them, being ‘ great names’ among their comrades, were 
saluted with applause and acclamation, which they received with a sort 
of proud modesty. Several wore a kind of hat of prison straw, plaited 
by themselves, and formed into some fantastic shape; these men were 
always the most applauded. * * * * * While they were exchanging 
their worn out prison garment for the thin and coarse clothing of the 
galleys, the weather which had been hitherto uncertain, became suddenly 
cold and cloudy, and a heavy shower chilled their thin forms and satu- 
rated their vesture. A dull silence succeeded to their noisy bravadoes ; 
they shivered, their teeth chattered, and their limbs shook in the wet 
clothes. One convict only, an old man, retained a sort of gaiety; he 
exclaimed, laughing, while wiping away the rain, and shaking his fist at 
the skies, ‘ this was not in the play bill!’ When they had put on their 
miserable vestments, they were taken in bands of twenty or thirty to the 
corner of the court where the long chains were extended. At every 
interval of two feet in these long chains were fastened short transverse 
chains, and at the extremity of each of the latter was attached a square 
collar, which opened by means of a hinge in the centre, and closed by an 
iron bolt which is rivetted for the whole journey on the convict’s neck, 
The convicts were ordered to sit down in the mud on the inundated 
pavement ; and the iron collars were fitted on them, and two prison 
blacksmiths, with portable anvils, rivetted the hard unheated metal with 
heavy iron hammers. This wasa frightful operation, and even the most 
hardy turned pale! Each stroke of the hammer aimed on the anvil 
resting on their backs makes the whole form yield ;—the failure of its 
aim, or the least movement of the head might launch them into eternity. 
When this operation was finished the convicts rose simultaneously. The 
five gangs joined hands, so as to form an immense circle, and thus ran 
round and round in the court, with a rapidity that the eye could hardly 
follow. They sang some couplets in their own idiom to a melody which 
was sometimes plaintive, sometimes furious, often interrupted by hoarse 
cries and broken langhter, like delirious raving ; while the chains clank- 
ing together in cadence formed an accompaniment to a song more harsh 
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than their own noise. A large trough was now brought in; the guards 
striking the convicts to make them discontinue their dance, took them to 
the trough, in which was swimming I know not what sort of herbs in 
some smoking and dirty-looking liquid. Having partaken of it they threw 
the remainder on the pavement, with their black bread, and began again 
to dance and sing. ‘This is a liberty which is allowed them on the day 
they are fettered and the succeeding night. 1 gazed on this strange 
spectacle with such eager and breathless attention that I totally forgot 
my own misery. The deepest pity filled my heart and their laughter 
made me weep. Suddenly, in the midst of a profound reverie into 
which I had fallen, I observed the yelling circle had stopped and was 
silent—then every eye was turned to the window which | occupied, 
‘ the condemned! the condemned !’ shouted they, pointing their finger at 
me, and their bursts of laughter were redoubled.” * * * *# * * * * * # 
***e#* «The window looked into the large court of the Bicétre, 
which was full of people. Two lines of veterans had difficulty in keep- 
ing the crowd away from a narrow passage across the court. Between 
this double rank of soldiers, five long wagons loaded with men were 
driven slowly, jolting at each stone ; it was the departure of.the convicts. 
These wagons were open, and each gang occupied one. The convicts, 
in consequence of these iron collars being attached to the centre chain, 
are obliged to sit back to back, their feet hanging over the sides of the 
wagon: the centre chain stretched the whole length of the cart, and 
on its unfastened end, the serjeant stood with his loaded musket. There 
was a continual clanking of the prisoners chains, and at each plunge of 
the wagon their heads and pendant limbs were jolted violently. A quick 
penetrating rain chilled the air, and made their wet slight vesture cling 
to their shivering forms. ‘Their long beards and short hair streamed 
with wet; their complexions were saturnine, they were shivering and 
grinding their teeth with mingled rage and cold! But they had no 
power of moving—once rivetted to that chain, each becomes a mere frac- 
tion of that hideous whole which is called the Gang. Intellect must ab- 
dicate, the fetters condemn it to death, and the mere animal must not 
even hunger but at certain hours. ‘hus fixed, the greater part half 
clad, with bare heads, and no rest for their feet, they begin their journey 
of twenty-five days; the same sort of wagons, the same portion of 
dress being used in scorching July as in the cold rains of November. 
One would almost think that man wishes heaven to take a part in his 
office of executioner. Between the crowd and the convicts a horrible 
dialogue was maintained: abuse on one side, bravadoes on the other, 
imprecations from both; but ata sign from the captain, I saw the sticks 
of the guard raining indiscriminate blows into the wagon on heads and 
shoulders, and all returned to that kind of external calm which is called 
‘order.’ But their eyes were full of vengeance and their powerless hands 
were clenched on their knees. The five wagons, escorted by mounted 
gendarmes and guards on foot, passed slowly under the high arched door 
of the Bicétre. ‘The crowd followed them ; all vanished like a phantas- 
magoria, and by degrees the sounds diminished of the heavy wheels, 
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clanking fetters, and the yells of the multitude uttering maledictions on 
the journey of the convicts ; and such was their happy beginning.” 


His reflections on the blighting influence of a prison upon the 
young and hitherto slightly tainted mind are very beautiful, He 
is removed to another prison and is there confined with a noted 
criminal, who gives him a striking history of his life. He has an 
interview with the priest of the prison, inured to the contempla- 
tion of the varied influences of crime over the human breast, his 
ministrations give him but little consolation from the cold and me- 
thodical manner in which he performs his spiritual duties. He 
sighs for one whose ministry has given consolation to the sick and 
weary hearted, to the calm and peaceful deathbed, for one whose 
spiritual energies would be aroused by the appalling situation 
of aman condemned to suffer a violent death, whose energetic 
and heartfelt prayers to the Creator would secure the peace and 
redemption of his soul. ‘Towards the last day the chimes of 
the distant belfry fall upon his shuddering ear. He looks back 
upon his crime with redoubled horror, He must die in a few 
short hours, and he remembers that a year ago he was innocent 
and at liberty, wandering through the fresh fields and waving 
grass. His last interview with his little child, who adds to his 
grief by not remembering him, is exquisitely described, nor has 
it lost any portion of its touching beauty in the hand of the trans- 
lator. 


** My child looked rosy and happy, and her large eyes were bright— 
oh! she is so pretty! I drew her towards me, I raised her in my arms, 
and placing her on my knees, kissed her dear hair. I asked, * why is her 
mother not with her ?’ and I learnt that she was very ill, and my poor old 
mother also. Mary looked at me with astonishment. Caressed, embraced, 
devoured with kisses, she submitted quietly ; but, from time to time, cast 
an uneasy look towards her nurse, who was crying in the corner. At length 
I was able to speak. ‘ Mary,’ I exclaimed, ‘ my own little Mary!’ and I 
pressed her violently against my breast, which was heaving with sobs. 
She uttered a little cry, and then said, ‘ oh! you burt me, sir.” ‘ Sir! 
it is nearly a year since she has seen me, poor child! She has forgotten 
me,—face, words, voice ; and then who could know me with this beard, 
this dress, and this pallor?) What! already effaced from that memory, 
the only one where I wished to survive! What! already no longer a 
father, am I condemned to hear no more that word, so soft in the lan- 
guage of children that it cannot remain in the language of men, ‘ papa.’ 
And yet to have heard it from that sweet mouth once more, only once 
more, that is all that I would have asked in payment for the forty years 
of life they will take from me. ‘ Listen, Mary,’ said [ to her, joining 
her two little hands in mine. ‘ Do you not know me?’ She looked at 
me with her bright beautiful eyes, and answered, ‘ oh! no, indeed.’ 
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* Look at me well,’ I repeated, ‘ what! dost thou not know who I am?’ 
‘ Yes, sir,’ she answered, ‘ you are a gentleman.’ Alas! while loving 
one being on earth, loving with all your deep affections, having that be- 
ing before you, who sees and looks at you, speaks and answers you, and 
yet knows you not; you wish for consolation but from this one being, 
who is the only one that does not know that you require it because you 
are going to die! ‘ Mary,’ I continued, ‘ hast thou a papa ?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
said the child. ‘ Well then, dearest, where is he ?’ She raised her large 
eyes in astonishment; ‘ ah! you don’t know, sir, papa is dead :’ here 
she began to cry; I nearly let the little angel fall. ‘ Dead !’ 1 exclaimed, 
‘ Mary, knowest thou what it is to be dead?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ she answered, 
‘he is in earth and in heaven.’ And she continued of her own accord, 
‘I pray to God for him morning and evening at mamma’ 8 knees.’ [I 
kissed her on the forehead—‘ Mary, say to me thy prayers.’ ‘I could 
not, sir; a prayer you do not say in the middle of the day. Come to 
night to my house and you shall hear me say it.’ This was enough, I 
interrupted her. ‘ Darling Mary, it is J who am thy papa.’ ‘ You!’ 
returned she. I added, ‘ wouldst thou like me for thy papa?’ The 
child turned away; ‘ no, sir, my papa was much prettier.’ I covered 
her with kisses and tears. She tried to escape from my arms, crying— 
‘ sir, you hurt me with your beard.’ Then I replaced her on my knees, 
devouring her with my eyes, and continued, ‘ Mary, canst thou read ?’ 
© Yes ;’ she answered, ‘ I can read very well. Mama makes me read 
my letters.’ ‘ Well then read a little to me,’ said I, pointing to a printed 
paper which she held crumpled in one of her dimpled hands. She shook 
her pretty head, saying, ‘ oh! dear me i can only read fables.’ ‘ But, 
try, my darling ; come open your paper.’ She unfolded the paper, and 
began to spell with her fingers, ‘ s f N—sen T E N c E—tence—— 
Sentence.’ I snatched it from her hands. It was my own sentence of 
death she was reading to me. Her nurse had bought the paper for a 
penny. To me it had cost more. No words can convey what I felt; 
my violence had alarmed the child, who was ready to cry—suddenly she 
said to me, ‘ do give me back my paper, I want to play with it.’ I re- 
stored her to her nurse. ‘ Take her hence.’ And I fell back in my 
chair, gloomy, desolate, in despair. Now they may come, I care for 
nothing more, the last fibre of my heart is broken.’ ” 





The hour at last arrives, the appalling ceremony commences, 
the toilet of the condemned begins, they remove his coat, and 
waistcoat for the purpose of cutting off his hair, so that the axe 
may not be impeded im its duty. The cold steel touches his neck, 
and a thrill of horror runs through his frame, a sea of heads ap- 
pears to his bewildered eyes, a thousand voices greet him, he is 
on the scaffold, he has a confused idea that his pardon may arrive, 
he prays but fe five minutes’ mercy, only five minutes more! the 
last words are “ hark! I hear some one coming up stairs.” * * * 
“4 o'clock.” 


We must so far depart from our resolution of confining our- 
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selves wholly to the merits of this work in merely a literary point 
of view, as to cite some of Sir Hesketh Fleetwood’s remarks on 
the influence of poverty in producing crime. 


‘In the phrase ‘my poverty but not my will consented,’ let me not 
be understood to speak of poverty merely in the light of want of money ; 
that is a very narrow view, and very confined as to what forms the real 
pains of poverty. Poverty is the want of means, intellectual and moral, 
as well as pecuniary, to feed the being who is placed on the area of the 
world ; with mind active as well as body, sustenance is necessary to its 
existence ; if the poor man cannot obtain bread, he takes gin to assuage 
cravings of the stomach ; no less, if the mind cannot obtain light, to 
guide it on the onward path, the visual organs become habituated to the 
dark and murky gloom of almost darkness, and through their confused 
gleamings, no wonder if the being fall into the pits and whirlpools which 
beset with danger the pathway of man, even when blessed with the clear 
light of day; how much more, therefore, when he has not light to dis- 
cern good from evil, nor an intellectual poor-law to supply him with 
food when a beggar by the way side of knowledge! How strange it is 
that we can incarcerate the bodies of the poor because they are poor, 
objecting to let them be dependent on casual charity for bodily suste- 
nance, and yet cannot be equally strict in legislating forthe mind. * *** 
The poverty of the mind, if relieved, will probably be a permanent good ; 
whereas bodily relief is at best but temporary. How vast, too, is the 
effect of knowledge on the creation of food; knowledge teaches in- 
dustry ; knowledge and industry multiply an hundred fold the product 
of labour, comfort and security are thus increased ; idleness, and conse- 
quently crime, is diminished, for a man of information is seldom idle ; 
and one surrounded with comforts, is rarely inclined to commit crimes 
against society.” 


There can be no question, that it is one of the most important 
duties of the legislature, to provide for the intellectual improve- 
ment of the lower classes, as the most efficient means of dimi- 
nishing crime. ‘That, notwithstanding the many efforts to produce 
this desirable object, but little, comparatively speaking, has yet 
been effected, is a melancholy truth unfortunately but too self 
evident—at the same time we may be allowed to observe en pas- 
sant, that Sir Hesketh a little wanders in the subsequent part from 
the proposition which he lays down at the commencement of the 
passage just quoted. He invalidates the true and forcible state- 
ment he first gives of the strong temptation to crime produced by 
physical destitution, and his just inference therefrom, that the cri- 
minal is in consequence more an object for pity, than condemna- 
tion, by proceeding to represent mental ignorance as constituting 
what he calls “ the real pains of poverty.” We are far from wishing 
to be understood as not appreciating, as deeply as any advocate 
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for public instruction could wish, the immense importance of edu- 
cation to the lower classes, without which we are convinced that 
no government can hope to realize real or permanent benefits to 
the ‘population. We merely wish to point out to the author the 
inconsistency of his reasoning, and we have no doubt that he will 
be more careful in the arrangement of his matter upon another 
occasion of appearing before the public. We quite agree in the 
concluding observations of Sir Hesketh, that 


“‘ Punishment, when strained beyond what is necessary, becomes re- 
venge ; punishment also should never exceed, but rather be milder than 
public opinion. In the awful decision of death more especially we should 
be careful not to inflict a penalty which we cannot repay back to the 
sufferer, if the condemnation should afterwards prove to have been erro- 
neous. ‘There can be no recal from the grave; in the beautiful words 
of our author ‘ the door of the tomb opens not inwards.’ ” 


All must wish that the punishment of death could be abolished, 
but of this we see no probability, since, if it were, we should soon 
rue that concession to the false reasoning of a Bulwer and a Victor 
Hugo, and retrace our steps like ‘Tuscany. Victor Hugo brings 
forward many energetic arguments, but even under modern cir- 
cumstances we cannot agree with his views. Certainly in former 
times there were many and dreadful abuses in public executions, 
but more so in France than in England. 

We can also conceive a considerable portion of horror being 
experienced by Victor Hugo and sensitive minded men from the 
terrible manner in which capital punishment has often been in- 
flicted. Victor Hugo gives some dreadful examples. But he 
omits the most dreadful instance in our recollection in France. 
A man and his wife were to be guillotined for murder. The man 
suffered the sentence first, and while his head was in the basin his 
wife was next placed beneath the instrument, to suffer the same 
awful penalty. At the sight of her husband's severed head, which 
she instantly recognized beneath her, the woman gave one of those 
deep and agonizing shrieks, that it is fortunate we hear but rarely, 
for their sound is a!most like the biast of death. Her sensation 
was but momentary, but 


* Gathered in that drop of time 
A life of pain, an age of crime.” 
To have forced any living being to endure that more than mortal 
agony we own was infamous. The sensation, that with that dis- 
severed head an instant would suffice to place her own; the awful 
questioning between death and life, to which her midway position 
led; the ghastly combination of death and life to which she was 
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fast approaching, we freely own that such needless suffering ought 
not to be inflicted on mortality, and totally differ from the system 
of punishment laid down by Beccaria. This may have tended to 
have influenced the energetic mind of Victor Hugo; his ideas 
show great benevolence and philanthropy. But let us hope that 
religion and civilization are gaining ground in all countries. We 
would gladly echo the words of Victor Hugo, “Tyranny has de- 
parted.” The precepts of Christianity in their original purity 
will, we trust, eventually be acted upon, to the promotion of uni- 
versal justice. Education will advance and will improve the moral 
and physical condition of the lower classes, and truly happy will 
distant nations feel, should the time ever come when they will be 
no longer called on to execute the solemn judgment, “ he who 
sheddeth man’s-blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 





Art. [X.— Histoire de P Art moderne en Allemagne. Par le 
Comte A. Raczynski. Tom. IL. 4to. pp. 677. Paris, 1839. 


We have already given an account of this interesting work re- 
lating principally to the schools of Berlin and Dusseldorf, and 
generally to the recent revival of art in Germany, an event which 
has excited but little attention in this country, and indeed may be 
said to be hardly known in its causes and consequences. ‘The 
present volume treats of the same general subject, and also par- 
ticularly of the schools of Munich, Stuttgard, Nuremberg, Augs- 
burg, Ratisbon, Carlsruhe, Prague, and Vienna. It comprises a 
complete account of the recent progress and present state of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting in these different capitals. 
It is preceded by an introduction containing the literary history 
of the Nibelungenlied and the other romantic poetry of Ger- 
many’s heroic age, from which have been taken some of the prin- 
cipal subjects of the artistic creations formed under the patronage 
of the present King of Bavaria. The reign of the Hohenstaufen 
emperors—1138—1268—is the most glorious epoch of the middle 
age in Germany. In the midst of their deadly feuds with the 
Guelphs, this noble race of heroes patronised and cultivated the 
arts and sciences which had sprung into new life from the ruins 
of ancient civilization. ‘The brilliant and stirring epoch of the 
Crusades brought the East and the West into contact, and the 
fruits of this intercourse are attested in numerous monuments of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, scattered over Germany, 
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transporting us back to the camps, the courts, and the religious fes- 
tivals in which the Hohenstaufen appear as the prominent figures 
on this splendid scene. The poetical productions of this epoch 
may be divided into three distinct parts: those which have a 
common character with the Eddaic lays of Scandinavia ; those 
which have borrowed their substance and form from the Romanz 
poetry ; and those which are purely Teutonic in their origin, 
spirit, and character. The first possess an eminently epic cha- 
racter: they have also a national character, but of that remote 
nationality which confounds the German race with the other 
branch of the great Gothic family —the Scandinavians — and 
which belongs to the bloody period of the Northern mythology. 
Among these may be reckoned the Nibelungenlied and the other 
lays of which Theodoric King of the Goths is the hero. The 
second are of a complex nature, being however mainly derived 
from the Romanz or Provengal poetry, among which may be 
reckoned Parcival, Tristan, and the chivalric songs of Wolfram 
von Eschenbach. The third are purely national, and exclusively 
appropriated to the age of the Hohenstaufen. Such are the lyric 
and patriotic songs of Walter von der Vogelweide. These last 
have no relation to the Romanz poetry, except what concerns 
their external form. 

The poetical literature of this glorious period sprung from the 
traditions relating to the times of the Nibelungen and Attila, from 
the lays of the Edda and the other productions of the Skaldie 
muse, So also the inspirations of modern art at Munich have 
been mainly derived from the recollections of ancient national 
glory, of the age of chivalry, and of warm religious faith. The 
German Nibelungenlied, in its present form at least, is much less 
ancient than the Scandinavian. It is also much less rude and 
energetic. It is refined by Christianity and chivalry, both of 
which were unknown to the ancient Skalds. Its external form 
has been borrowed from the Romanz poetry, and it may be con- 
sidered as the commencement of German poetry which has since 
attained such perfection. ‘The reaction in favour of the romantic 
school in Germany must be attributed to this source. The lays 
of the Nibelangs are for the modern Germans what the Homeric 
poems were for the ancient Greeks. ‘They embody the oldest 
traditions of the heroic age. ‘To Schnorr was reserved the glory of 
publishing the Nibelungenlied in a language—that of painting— 
common to all nations, in a series of frescoes which decorate the 
walls of the royal palace at Munich. Previous to commenciug 
this great work, he had painted in oil a smaller picture, which is 
now in the coilection of Count Raczynski at Berlin. It repre- 
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sents the bard of the Nibelungen seated between two allegorical 
figures, Poetry and History (die Mahre und die Saga), and forms 
also the subject of the first of the series of frescos taken from 
this poem. This series, like the poem itself, is divided into three 
principal parts :—the life and adventures of Sigfried, his death, 
and the revenge of Chriemhild. The execution of this grand 
conception has not escaped the cavils of criticism, embittered by 
party spirit and envy; the details of the composition and the 
figures may not always respond to the preconceptions the spec- 
tator may have formed of the scene and characters intended to 
be portrayed: but the general effect of the whole is worthy of 
the noble epic from which it is derived. 

Another series of paintings in fresco, by Gassen, adorns the 
walls of the queen’s ante-chamber at Munich, the subjects of 
which are taken from the life and works of Walter von Vogel- 
weide. This poet, one of the earliest and most famous of the 
Minnesanger, flourished during the reign of the Emperor Fre- 
derick II, of the Hohenstaufen line. The most remarkable pic- 
ture in this room is that painted on the ceiling, representing 
Walter at the famous poetical tournament or trial of skill at the 
Wantburg, in the year 1286. ‘This celebrated scene is described 
in an illuminated painting in the magnificent MS. collection of 
the German Minnesiinger in the royal library at Paris, ‘This ane 
cient picture has been copied in a wood engraving by Unzelmann, 
prefixed to the second volume of Professor von der Hagen’s edi- 
tion of the Minnesinger. Gassen has not servilely followed this 
ancient composition, although he appears to have borrowed some 
of its details, as characteristic of the times. Walter is repre- 
sented in the attitude of a conqueror crowned with laurel before 
the princely pair, whilst Ofterdingen, his vanquished rival, seeks 
the protection of the enchanter Klinsor against that ignominious 
death which was to be the penalty of defeat in this mortal strife. 
On the right sit the judges of the field; on the left stands the 
executioner, holding in his hand the fatal cord; and in the back 
gtound is grouped the crowd of courtly spectators. The min- 
strel is also represented in various other scenes of his adventurous 
and courtly life, with that grace and softness which mark the 
works of this artist. The last of this series represents the tomb 
of Walter, as it formerly existed at Wursburg. The choristers of 
the church scatter seeds on the monumental statue of the poet 
lying in a recumbent posture, which are gathered by the birds 
invited to this feast, according to the legend, referring to his tes- 
tamentary disposition, which ordained that they should be fed in 
this manner at histomb. This beautiful idea is expressed with 
admirable simplicity and grace in the fresco of Gassen, 
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The present King of Bavaria, when prince royal, had conceived 
the idea of erecting a sort of pantheon or temple consecrated to 
German genius and patriotism. On his way to join the army of 
Napoleon in Poland, in 1807, he had a conference at Berlin with 
Johannes von Muller on this project, the execution of which was 
actually commenced by an order to the sculptor Schadow for 
several busts of German heroes and authors, On the liberation 
of Germany from the French yoke in 1814, the design was re- 
sumed, and the plan of the architect Klenze was adopted for the 
construction of the Walhalla, the building of which was com- 
menced in 1820, During the interval between these two epochs, 
orders were given to Wagner, at Rome, for the bas-reliefs to 
ornament the frieze, intended to represent the primitive history of 
the German nation; to Rauch, at Berlin, for six winged vic- 
tories; and to Schwanthaler, at Munich, for other sculptures, 
which have been since executed. ‘This monumental edifice is 
erected about a league from Ratisbon, on the brow of a steep 
hill, the base of which is washed by the Danube. [It is in the 
form of a parallelogram, 300 feet long at its base, 100 feet wide, 
and 75 feet in height. It is built of white marble of Salzburg, 
the lateral walls of the interior being adorned with 150 busts of 
illustrious Germans of various epochs. 

Among the architectural constructions of King Louis at Mu- 
nich, the Glyptothek is destined to receive the collection of works 
of ancient sculpture, which is arranged in chronological order in 
a suite of magnificent apartments, separated in the centre by two 
square rooms, which are adorned with frescoes by Cornelius, This 
rich collection was formed by purchases made at Rome, of objects 
remaining in the palaces of the former electors of Bavaria, and of 
others excavated at the king’s expense in Greece, Italy, and Ger- 
many. ‘The frescoes of Cornelius are the most successful attempt to 
revive this branch of art which has recently been made. The Pina- 
cothek contains the immense collection of pictures belonging to 
the king, the productions of each school being arranged in separate 
rooms. Opposite to the cabinets containing the smaller pictures, 
a gallery runs along the whole length of that part of the building, 
divided into twenty-five loggi, each of which is painted in fresco 
on the ceiling and sides with a history of the arts, from designs 
drawn by Cornelius. ‘The greater part of the cartoons and some 
of the paintings were executed by Zimmermann, or by other 
artists under his direction. There is but one voice as to the 
beauty of this edifice, both as to its external aspect and internal 
distribution. The statues of eminent artists by Schwanthaler, to 
be placed on the roof, will form one of its principal ornaments. 


The other buildings erected by the king are the new wing of the 
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palace on the south side, ornamented with the frescoes already 
mentioned, of subjects taken from ancient German history and 
poetry; the new wing on the north side, consecrated to the history 
of the middle age in Germany, and adorned with paintings ar- 
ranged in three different halls, the iirst of which is intended to 
commemorate the life and actions of Charlemagne; the second 
of Frederic Barbarossa; and the third of Rodolph of Hapsburg ; 
the chapel of All Saints, built in imitation of the Byzantine archi- 
tecture, and ornamented with frescoes of religious subjects by 
Hess; the Basilic, commenced in 1836, and to be finished in 
1842, which is also to be decorated with frescoes by the same 
great master; the church of St. Louis ; the Gothic church in the 
suburb of Au, the most successful attempt to revive the archi- 
tecture of the middle age we are acquainted with ; the Odeon or 
concert hall; the library and the university, The architects em- 
ployed in planning and constructing these buildings were Klenze 
and Gartner, whose genius has found an immense scope in the 
execution of such a number and variety of works, 

Rauch of Berlin was the first German sculptor, who, after a 
lapse of 250 years, attempted to revive the taste of the middle 
age as manifested in the works of Albert Durer. Following 
neither the models of antique sculpture, nor Canova, nor Thor- 
waldsen, he succeeded in reviving the true old German style of 
Fischer, and at the same time adapting it to the present state of 
intellectual progress and of society, thus producing works which 
have completely satisfied the public taste and the peculiar wants 
of the age. Schwanthaler has trod in the footsteps of the great 
Prussian sculptor, availing himself of the fine field opened by 
the orders given by the King of Bavaria for the statues of the 
most eminent masters of painting, intended to ornament the Pina- 
cothek, and for the bas-reliefs on the fagade of the Walhalla, re- 
presenting the combat of Herman against the Romans under 
Varus. Among the former, the models of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo are the most beautiful in the judgment of amateurs and of 
the artist himself, among the great variety of compositions he has 
produced. His taste in sculpture has evidently been more or less 
influenced by Thorwaldsen and the study of the antique, but not 
through a slavish imitation of this master, which would have been 
unworthy of a genius so original and fertile as that of Schwan- 
thaler. 

The school of Munich and the school of Cornelius are syno- 
nymous terms. Not that all the artists of this capital are his 
pupils. Many of them are his contemporaries, and would 
doubtless have risen to great eminence independent of his guid- 
ance and the influence of his example. Still it cannot be denied 
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that his labours have mainly contributed to give a character of 
originality and grandeur to the school of historical painting which 
has recently been formed in Bavaria. The powerful genius of 
Cornelius assumes in his different works the antique or the ro- 
mantic character according to the respective nature of the different 
subjects he treats ; it is inspired by poetry ; the epic is his appro- 
priate field of action. But his style is ever severe, grave, and 
elevated. 

Schnorr is eminently German. The romantic poetry of the 
heroic and chivalric times has given a fixed direction to his 
genius. The proofs of this fact abound in his works, which 
transport us back to the age when poetry, war, love, and religion, 
were the four elements of human life. His frescoes are admi- 
rable for composition, grace, and delicate sentiment. He has 
occasionally painted in oil colours, but the greater part of his life 
as an artist has been devoted to the composition of drawings for 
fresco paintings. He was one of three German artists employed 
to adorn the villa Massimi near Rome with frescoes taken from 
subjects of the three great Italian poets. Those from Ariosto 
were drawn and painted by Schnorr, from Dante, by Cornelius, 
and from Tasso, by Ouerbeck. Schnorr was five years engaged 
in executing his part of this work, which marks the revival of 
fresco painting on its native soil of Italy by transalpine artists. 

Henry Hess, by his natural disposition, is destined to be the 
painter of the Gospel history and other sacred subjects. The 
religious sentiment is the predominant feature in the character of 
his genius, which delights in the tender emotions produced by 
the practice of the Christian virtues. His most important com- 
positions are the frescoes for the chapel of All Saints, representing 
a series of subjects taken from the Old and New Testament 
history. Although he was assisted in these paintings by several 
other artists, and though several of the series were composed and 

executed by others, the fame of these admirable works of art 
belong appropriately to him to whom the plan and the direction 
was exclusively confided by the king, and who executed the 
greater part of the cartoons, and more or less of all the paintings. 
They bear strong marks of analogy with the style of Giotto and 
the older masters preceding the age of Raphael, and even with 
the Greek paintings and mosaics ‘of the Lower Empire. This 
manner of treating the subjects is closely connected with the 
Byzantine style of ‘architecture employed in the chapel, and con- 
tributes to the harmonious effect of the whole edifice. Religion 
here appears in its primitive simplicity. Its solemnity is divested 
of all vulgar grace and alloy of human passions. We here dis- 
cover the eternal type and original character of Christianity, in 
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like manner as the peculiar genius of paganism is indelibly im- 
printed on the sculptures of A&gina. ‘To have thus revived the 
spirit of the Gospel history, and embodied it in the language of 
painting, is indeed a glorious achievement in art. 

The school of Munich has unquestionably been formed by an 
imitation of the older German and Italian masters. How far 
this imitation has detracted from the merit of originality 
claimed for it, and how far it has contributed to develope the 
peculiar genius of the Bavarian artists, are questions which may 
suggest some doubts in the minds of those who think that all 
imitation is injurious to genius, by turning its attention from the 
original forms of natural beauty to the imperfect transcripts of 
art. Professor Olivier, the Director of the Munich Academy, 
has expressed the opinion that the arts, with some occasional ex- 
ceptions, have been in a constant state of progress and improve- 
ment; that the chain of tradition, by which they have been 
handed down from age to age, has never been entirely broken; 
and that the period of greatest degeneracy is frequently marked 
by some redeeming traits, and is connected by some point of 
excellence with the most glorious epochs in the history of art. 

This opinion is contested by Count Raczynski as unfounded 
in truth and reason. 


“« T do not see,” says he, “ for example, what connection can exist, 
what resemblance can be found between the paintings of Boucher and 
the Apollo Belvedere, except that both are works of art, which would 
be only equivalent to saying, that ever since art has existed, there have 
been artists, which is too self-evident even to require to be stated, much 
less to be proved. Doubtless there have been interruptions in the pro- 
gress of art. The paintings of the Byzantines, as made known to us 
by Italy, resemble more suspense than progress in art; these paintings 
were not the production of imagination and taste; they had as little 
analogy with ancient art as the sculptures of the Mexicans had with 
Grecian statuary. Strictly speaking the Byzantines were artizans rather 
than artists. ‘The most glorious periods have not been those which 
have imitated other periods not less glorious, but have been marked by 
a return to the original and eternal standards of nature. Cornelius 
would certainly have been great, without studying the antique. I even 
esteem him greatest where there are the fewest traces of this study, 
as for example in his Faust. ‘Io be a painter, one must know how to 
draw, and it is better to draw from good models than from bad. In 
this respect copying from antiques is doubtless useful to students; but 
to imbibe the spirit of antiquity merely in order to do what its great 
masters have done, is, I believe, an erroneous course. Still there are 
examples of genius arriving at great results in following this direction. 
Thorwaldsen, Cornelius, Schwanthaler may be mentioned among others. 
But this principle, carried too far, may rather injure than benefit a 
school. It cannot be too often repeated, that style is not the imitation 
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of the antique, or of Fra-Bartholomeo: in historical painting it is the 
grandiose joined to calm simplicity, directed by pure sentiment, and 
restrained within the bounds of moderation and good taste, whatever 
may be in other respects the species of inspiration which has guided the 
composition. 

“The professors, the greater part of the pupils of the academy, and 
in general the painters at Munich, are pre-occupied with the idea that 
style should be the predominant quality in works of art. I am not of 
the opinion that this should be the object towards which the efforts of 
the artist ought to be exclusively directed. If the artist be grandiose, 
if his conception be noble, his works will be stamped with this noble 
character ; but style can no more be attained by effort, than grand and 
generous inspirations can be found where they are not the natural gift 
of genius. ‘To those who have not sufficient energy to follow the lofty 
flight of Cornelius, style becomes affectation. I know more than one 
artist, whom the pretension to style has ruined. Doubtless beauty of 
style is inseparable from superiority in historical painting, but it is not 
necessary to be an historical painter. There are other departments of 
art in which equal excellence may be attained. ‘To give this direction 
to talent, not adapted to excel in it, would be as unwise as to require 
Lafontaine to express himself in the language of Homer, by which epic 
poetry would gain nothing, and fable would lose much. I have too 
often seen at Munich, style straining after effect, and aiming at some- 
thing more than ideal and sublime nature: it then falls into the theatrical 
and statue-like exaggerations of the school of David. ‘The Germans 
have an appropriate word by which they aptly express this defect, styli- 
seren, the affectation of style. It is this affectation which I regard as the 
rock upon which artists of merit are in danger of making ship-wreck. 

“The particular direction painting has received at Munich renders 
the study of subjects indispensably necessary. The life ofa bero, or the 
manners of a nation in remote times, or the conceptions of a great poet, 
cannot be transferred to the canvass without a profound knowledge of 
the subjects. But this study and this tendency of the arts have also 
their perils. The German is naturally prone to abstraction. It is diffi- 
cult for a painter to satiate bis desire to analyze and dissect. It is said 
to be necessary for the spectator to comprehend quickly and easily the 
subject of a picture. This assertion appears logically true, but volumes 
have been written to determine its application. For my own part I do 
not feel this necessity at the first sight of a work of art. With those 
who are gifted with a sense of beauty and a love of the arts, emotion 
always precedes reasoning. ‘Thus when a spectator at the first sight of 
a picture begins to analyze its subject, be assured either that he is not 
endowed with that deep, instinctive feeling, which enables us to.com- 
prehend art, or that the work be contemplates expresses nothing. _ After 
this feeling has been gratified, it is natural to wish to ascertain whether 
the*subject is well treated; but with a man of taste this criticism will 
not be considered the most important point; and still less will his at- 
tention be first directed to it. I was present when Cornelius, on bis 
return from Italy in 1835, saw for the first time the cartoon of Kaul- 
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bach’s great composition of the Huns. He contemplated this picture in 
silence, and fully recognized its beauties previous to understanding the 
thought which predominates in its composition. After having paid his 
tribute of admiration to its design and execution, he then questioned his 
pupil as to the subject. Yet the conception of the artist is rendered in 
this picture with remarkable distinctness.” 


Cornelius was born at Dusseldorf. His father was inspector 
of the Electoral Gallery, was not rich, and had a numerous family, 
His earlier years gave promise of talent in the art of drawing, 
which induced his parents to place him as a pupil in the academy. 


““T was in the sixteenth year of my age,” says he, “when I lost my 
father ; my elder brother and myself were obliged to provide for a nume- 
rous family. It was at this period that my mother was counselled to 
bind me apprentice to a goldsmith, rather than make me a painter, on 
account of the great length of time required to attain eminence in the art 
of painting, and the multitude of competitors for public favour. My 
good mother rejected this advice, and I was buoyed up by the enthu- 
siasm of youth which her confidence confirmed, and which was stimulated 
by the dread of being torn from my favourite art. I thus made rapid 


proeress, and gave early promise of greater excellence than I have ever 
een able to attain.” 


He studied the works of the old masters, not with a view to 
servile imitation, but in order to imbibe the spirit of their style. 
The paintings on the walls of the church at Weiss, near Dussel- 
dorf, form his earliest important work. The figures are colossal, 
and painted en grisaille. The artist was then ouly nineteen years 
old. ‘Though imperfect, these works indicate that energy which 
is the distinguishing mark of his talent ; they also denote the study 
of Raphael. 

At the age of twenty-six his genius took a new direction, and 
developed itself in a series of compositions from Faust. The ex- 
cellence of these works is quite independent of any aid derived 
from the study of the antique. ‘The subjects are taken from the 

oem of Goethe, but Cornelius has breathed into them new life. 
These compositions are eminently German. They were executed 
at Frankfort, and have been engraved by Ruschweigh. Among 
them, the prison-scene of Gretschen, and that where Faust and 
Mephistopheles are described riding on coal-black steeds by the 
place of execution, are inspired by the very genius of German 
romantic poetry. ‘The terrific sublimity of the latter scene is ad- 
mirably depicted in a fine wood engraving by Wright and Folkard, 
which embellishes the volume before us. 

After completing these compositions in 1811, Cornelius left 
Frankfort for Rome, On arriving there, he found his countryman 
Overbeck already established, and a close friendship was soon 
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formed between the two younger artists, They inhabited an old 
deserted convent, where they worked separately from morning to 
night, communicating the results to each other at the end of every 
week, and imparting in a friendly spirit their mutual criticisms. 
A numerous colony of German students was soon gathered in the 
capital of the arts, who mutually sustained and encouraged each 
other’s efforts. Cornelius himself speaks with proud exultation 
of their success in aiming at a point of excellence not yet at- 
tained. 


“It would be impossible,” says he, “ briefly to describe the circle of 
development which took place at Rome whilst I resided there; but I 
may hazard the assertion, that it comprised centuries of real progress. I 
speak not of myself alone, but of that cluster of individual talents and 
characters, animated by patriotic, pious, and generous sentiments, elicited 
by the enthusiastic struggle already begun against tyranny and frivolity, 
both in Germany and among our countrymen in Italy. Every noble 
nature powerfully felt the impulse of this reaction.” 


Cornelius employed himself at Rome on compositions from the 
Nibelungenlied. ‘These cartons have been partly engraved by 
various artists, but the Departure of Sieg fried, one of the finest 
of the whole series, had never been engraved until it was litho- 
graphed by Zach of Munich for Count Raczynski’s work. It 
forms part of the cahier of prints accompanying the present 
volume. The cartons of the Meeting of Joseph and his Brethren, 
and Joseph interpreting the Dream to Pharaoh, belong also to 
this epoch of Cornelius’ career as an artist. He afterwards ex- 
ecuted the drawings to illustrate the Divina Comedia of Dante. 
In this work he may be said to have laid aside his own crayons, 
and borrowed those of Giotto and Fiesole. ‘These compositions 
are marked by a purity of sentiment, softness, and calmness of 
manner, which contrasts with the usual energy of his style. ‘The 
figures of Adam, Moses, and Saint Stephen are remarkable for 
simplicity and calm grandeur; whilst the scene in which Dante 
and Beatrice present themselves at the gates of Paradise is dis- 
tinguished for grace and purity. During this period the prince 
royal, now king of Bavaria, arrived at Rome, and made himself 
acquainted with the fertile and powerful genius of Cornelius, 
whose aid he invoked to accomplish that restoration of the arts 
which the prince had already projected. In order to devote his 
whole time and attention to this object, Cornelius resigned his 
place of Director of the Academy at Dusseldorf, and emigrated 
with a colony of pupils to Munich, Here he devoted ten years 
of his life, from 1820 to 1830, in the maturity of his age, and-full 
vigour of his talent, to designing and executing the frescoes of 
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the Glyptothek, from appropriate mythological subjects of the 
Homeric poems. This series was followed by the History of 
Painting, which adorns the Joggi in the picture gallery of the Pi- 
nacothek, The drawings for these frescoes were executed by 
Cornelius. He also prepared the immense cartons for the fres- 
coes inthe church of St. Louis. Among the subjects of these 
are the Last Judgment, the Adoration of the Magi, and the Cru- 
cifixion, the two last of which are engraved on wood, the Adora- 
tion by Andrew, Best, and Leloir, and the Crucifixion by Lodel 
at Gottingen. The tendency of Cornelius in these works is at 
once epic and symbolic. In treating religious subjects, he not 
only retraces the facts as recorded in Scripture, but impresses 
upon them a certain mysterious character, by surrounding the 
principal action with a whole world of allusions which suggest 
deep reflections to the pious mind. The religious sentiment and 
the character of the evangelists are expressed in a language at 
once new and full of energy. 

The merit of Cornelius, as a reviver and continuator of art, 
cannot be better summed up than in the words of a letter addressed 
to him in 1828 by Girard, himself a great artist and critic, whose 
enlightened judgment is delivered with a noble simplicity, without 
the slightest taint of envy or jealousy. 


“You have discovered the means of restoring to art her ancient life, 
and Germany will be indebted to you for having accomplished all that 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had promised to bestow on her. 
This revival will be durable, for it is founded on truth, with which the 
ancients were so deeply imbued. It will be durable, because it is in ac- 
cord with the manner, spirit, and literature of your age; and in this 
respect will this reform vary from changing modes, which in other coun- 
tries have often modelled art, without impressing on it lasting cha- 
racters,” 

Among the numerous colony of artists who emigrated with 
Coruelius from Dusseldorf to Munich was Kaulbach. Few 
men of genius have struggled through such difficulties in early 
life. His first essays in art were paintings for churches, for 
which he was very badly paid. For one of these,a Madonna 
with the infant Jesus, of the size of life, and painted for a church 
in Westphalia, he received ouly forty thalers. He was also com- 
missioned to paint the walls of a chapel belonging to an asylum 
for the insaue near Dusseldorf, for which he merely received a 
bare subsistence whilst employed on the work. Whilst his mind 
was thus depressed by the evils of poverty, the sight of these un- 
fortunate beings left a deep and lasting impression, the recollec- 
tion of which haunted him for fifteen years, until he made it the 
subject of that fine composition which has been engraved by 
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Meerton, and of which a wood engraving by Wright and Folkard 
forms a part of the illustrations of the present volume. Kaul- 
bach afterwards executed a series of drawings illustrating the 
story of Schiller’s Verbrecher aus verlorner Ehre, in the style of 
Hogarth, a specimen of which forms part of the separate cahier 
of prints. He also executed a series of paintings for the royal 
palace at Munich, from the works of Goethe, which represent 
not merely scenes and passages from this great poet, in which 
the original idea is taken by the artist as the germ of his concep- 
tions, but conveyed in a style entirely new and original. ‘The 
latest and most remarkable of his compositions is the Combat of 
the Huns, painted for and now in the collection of Count Rac- 
zyuski, at Berlin, a fine engraving of which by Thater accom- 
panies this volume of his work. This subject is painted en 
camieux in a large picture of twenty-one feet by seventeen, aud 
of which the figures in the foreground are of the size of life, 
This sublime composition is above all praise, and may be placed 
among the greatest works of modern artists. It was intended to 
be executed in colours, but the impatience of the person by whom 
it was ordered to possess the work, obliged the artist to relin- 
quish his intention. We are however of the opinion that it would 
have lost more of that undefinable character of mystery and 
grandeur which now belongs to it, than it would have gained in 
any other respect by being painted in colours. 

The legend which forms the subject of this picture is the most 
striking scene furnished by the struggle between the expiring 
genius of ancient Rome and one of those hordes of barbarian in- 
vaders, who, after having ravaged and subdued the provinces, at- 
tacked the capital of the empire, A. D. 452, under their great 
leader Attila, king of the Huns. History says that Leo, the 
venerable bishop of Rome, came out to meet this monarch, bear- 
ing gifts, and accompanied by the senators, beseeching him to 
spare the city where the Apostles had preached, and which Alaric 
had not violated. Attila was moved, and drew off his army from 
Italy laden with spoil, to pasture their herds once more beyond 
the Danube, But the carnage and devastations already perpe- 
trated by the Huns left a profound impression on the popular 
imagination ; which, as Chateaubriand remarks, “ avait inventé 
une histoire qui semble étre l’allégorie de toutes ces fureurs et 
de toutes ces exterminations.” In a fragment of Damascius it 
is related how Attila gave battle to the Romans at the gates of 
Rome ; the armies on both sides perished in the fight, with the 
exception of the generals and a few of the common soldiers. 
As they fell the bodies of the slain rose and continued the com. 
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bat in the air with unmitigated fury during three days and nights.* 
It is the allegory contained in this popular legend which has been 
transfused into the expressive language of painting by Kaulbach, 
with this happy deviation from the original, that he has not sepa- 
rated the soldiers from their generals, The majestic figure of 
Attila is seen in the foreground, borne aloft on a shield by his 
followers, and leading on his faithful Huns to renew im the air 
the battle with the Romans which had been commenced on 
earth, 

‘The academy of Munich and the school of Munich are two 
distinct objects. By the school is understood that aggregation of 
historical painters whose talents have been developed under the 
influence of Cornelius, and upon whose works his powerful 
genius has impressed a character of grandeur common to them 
all, and which distinguishes them from the productions of all 
other German artists. The academy is also under the direction 
of Cornelius, but the artists formed by his example do not all 
recognize the supremacy of the academy. ‘The academy derives 
its moral being from the school, and not the school from the 
academy, as grammar springs from languages, the rules of which 
they teach without creating these rules. In the academy resides 
the conservative and regulating principle of the arts, but the 
creative and life-giving principle, which is so powerfully at work 
at Munich, must be sought for elsewhere. As to the models 
which are proposed for the imitation of the students of painting, 
they are principally the works of the old masters anterior to Ra- 
phael. As already intimated, the professors act upon the prin- 
ciple, that the arts in their progress form a continuous chain, 
which cannot be interrupted without danger to their perfection, 
Such, in fact, has been the progress of modern art in Germany. 
First came the study of the antique, then followed that of the 
old German and the grotesque ; at last each artist entered on the 
path which was pointed out by his own natural genius, Such 
has been the course pursued by Cornelius, Wach, Begass, Schnor, 
and many other of their rivals, And such, according to our 
author, is the correct course. 


** Art,” says he, “ ever tends to pass the bounds of taste and mode- 
ration ; the greatest masters of the classic age appear in their earliest 


* “ Commissa pugna contra Scythas ante conspectum urbis Roma, tanta utrinque 
facta est cedes, ut nemo pugnantium ab utraque parte servaretur, preter quam duces 
paucique satellites eorum : cum cecidissent pugnantes, corpore defatigati, animo adhuc 


erecti, pugnabant tres integras noctes et dies, nihil viventibus pugnando inferiores, 
neque manibus neque auimo.” 
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works timid and naif, and it is only by degrees that they attain those 
extreme limits in the perfection of art beyond which lies the domain of 
bad taste and exaggeration; but those who have attained these limits 
at a single bound have soon overpassed them. The grave and grandiose 
character of which the external forms of the master-pieces of antiquity 
furnish examples, produced certainly the best models for forming the 
taste and for attaining a firm and pure style of drawing. The study of the 
works of the Italian painters anterior to Rapbael is adapted to preserve 
young artists from the influence of rashness, presumption, and negligence ; 
it tends to preserve the purity of the imagination, to develope the internal 
emotions, and that calm serenity of soul inspired by religious sentiments 
which have ever exercised the most beneficial influence on the art of paint- 
ing. It is, therefore, that I object to the principle of the academy only 
when it is pushed to its extreme consequences. When it is carried too 
far, I should say that it is in vain to attempt to limit the action of a talent 
endowed with great force, which is completely developed, which is im- 
bued with the consciousness of its own power, and possesses adequate 
means of expressing with energy a great conception. It should then 
be left to its own free action, and if it produces great and beauti- 
ful works, the models of which are not to be found in the productions 
of preceding artists, its merit is not the less in my eyes for being original. 
Uhland has well remarked, that there is an intimate connexion between 
the different species of poetry, but it is at the same time undeniable 
that there exists a creative power, which acts independently of models, 
and continually produces something new. The art is transmitted from 
generation to generation, but there is also for poetry an independent field 
of action in which great talents may freely move. With a similar modi- 
fication the principle of Cornelius and the academy may be admitted. 
But as already observed, | am firmly convinced that the study of Giotto, 
Fiesole, Perugino, Francia, cannot but be favourable to promote the 
progress of the student in the early part of his career. It serves to 
check the tendency to those exaggerations of force and grace which form 
the besetting sin of youthful artists.” 


We are informed, but we know not on what authority the as- 
sertion rests, that Cornelius has been applied to to paint the 
frescoes in our House of Commons. We trust, as England has 
no fresco painter, that a mean jealousy of foreign genius, before 
which our own stands rebuked, will not obstruct this truly gener- 
ous and noble appreciation of this distinguished artist. 
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Arr. LX.—1. Histoire de France, 4 vols. 8vo. i833—1840. By 
M. Michelet, Member of the Institute, Professor of History 
in the College de France, and Chief of the Historical Section 
in the Archives du Royaume. 

2. Histoire de France par Theodore Burette. Paris. 1840. 


Ir France and England were rivals in nothing else their respective 
claims to the merit of having produced eminent historical writers 
would suffice to supply an endless fund of international emulation. 
With distinct features of national character, that in many in- 
stances are either strongly contrasted or else decidedly opposed 
to each other, with very various bents of national disposition and 
national tastes, that conduct the prodigious activity of the civilized 
public in either country to widely opposite pursuits, there is a 
decided similarity of national intelligence and national instinct, 
which has long existed between the two people, and has now for 
many centuries brought forward in each country historians of the 
first eminence. It is needless to dwell on a literary fact so well 
known to historical students in general, and to the reading public, 
wherever such a public exists; nor is this the place to go into an 
examination of the comparative merits of the grand series of 
French and of English historians: still, before proceeding to 
deliver our opinion upon the very remarkable work the title of 
which we have prefixed to our article, it will not be irrelevant to 
the subject to say a few words upon the actual historical schools 
of either country, on the position of historical students and their 
means of carrying on their literary labours, on the turn taken 
now a days by historical inquirers, and also upon what we consider 
to be the desiderata of history. 

Upon the first point the names of Lacretelle, Guizot, Barante, 
the two Thierrys, Thiers, and numerous others occur at once to 
the recollection ; we might have added a short time ago that of 
the amiable and deeply ‘read Mic haud, the historian of the Cru- 
sades, introduced to the notice of the British public first in this 
Journal, No. X X XILL., but his life and his literary labours are 
closed: we purposely abstain from adding the great name of 
Sismondi; but we may safely say that neither last nor least 
among the living historians of France is M. Michelet. Lacre- 
telle, the senior of the writers whom we have just named, may in 
some respects be looked on as the father and founder of what we 
may call the modern French historical school: since he was one 
of the earliest writers posterior to the Revolution who reverted to 
the long lost practice of searching original documents for himself, 
of seeing something else in history than a mere record, however 
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skilfully woven together, of political facts, and of giving his reader 
a philosophical apergu of the moral and social history of the times 
whereof he wrote. Guizot, the present head of the philosophical 
school of French historians, has laboured more at detached por- 
tions of history than many others of his contemporaries : his pro- 
found insight into the frame-work, and inmost constitution, moral 
as well as political, of society is well known, and is as evident in 
his works as his great store of diversified reading; his opinion, 
never pronounced except when founded on well-considered evi- 
dence, nor until after deep reflection, carries with it a weight that 
few living authors have ever experienced. The unbending habits 
and the rigid life of the still studious philosopher and statesman 
contribute in no small degree to what may be called the awe of 
the French literary world “whenever M. Guizot’s authority is ap- 
pealed to. Barante, now dignified with the title of Baron, and 
torn from the peaceful walks of literary life to the thorny paths 
of European diplomacy, has produced one great work by which 
his name will be tested in future times, the voluminous history of 
the Dukes of Burgundy; this was considered a great step made 
in the literary world at the time of its production, as it undoubt- 
edly was, for it testified immense labour, research both profound 
and conscientious, and ample ability to judge of facts when col- 
lected. It was justly considered an historical monument, and we 
cannot but regret that its author should have been diverted by 
personal ambition from a pursuit in which his name would cer- 
tainly have risen high to another course in which he will probably 
reap but little either of honour or reward. The same thing in- 
deed may be said of Guizot, who, though undoubtedly the greatest 
of French living statesmen, would have become still more eminent 
and perhaps more useful, both to his contemporaries and to pos- 
terity, had he continued his historical labours on a grand and 
serious scale. ‘The Thierrjs, more especially the historian of the 
Norman Conquest of Engiand, are two of the brightest stars of 
the French historical galaxy : : and their works, in ‘having laid a 
final seal on the system and method of what we shall term philo- 
sophical and social history, have been of incalculable service not 
only to the readers of their own country but to those also of all 
Europe. The patient zeal of the one, who unravelled the obscure 
chain of the general history of the Gaelic and Celtic tribes, where- 
ever dispersed throught the world, and the animated enthusiasm 
of the other, who wrote by predilection, as he tells us in his pre- 
face, the history of the woes of a conquered nation, gave a sti- 
mulus to all historical students, and held out clear and shining 
lights as guide marks through the darkness of by-gone days, for 
which the gratitude of their contemporaries can never too fully re- 
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compense them. Thiers is of quite a different stamp: those whom 
we have above mentioned have written for the philosopher, for the 
patient examining student, for the professor, quite as much as for 
the public. T hiers has written for the public alone. Endowed with 
brightabilities, with ready eloquence and with great warmth of ima- 
gination, M. Thiers has made these qualities help out his compara- 
tively small extent of reading : he seized hold of a subject on which 
there was no possibility of getting an inattentive and unwilling 
reader, and his voluminous work ‘flowed out of it easily and al- 
most as a natural consequence. But, unfortunately for his repu- 
tation as an author, it was a subject upon which a calm and philo- 
sophical opinion cannot even yet be formed: the revolution was a 
portentous political and moral phenomenon the causes of which 
philosophers are not yet able to appreciate, because historians 
have not yet been able to narrate them in their entire reality; 
sentiments have changed and are still changing as to the fact 
itself, quite independently of the opinion of even so eloquent an 
historian. M. ‘Thiers is another instance of a statesman formed 
out of an historian; and he is not a fortunate one; his eloquence 
and his smartness in parliamentary debate are the only qualifica- 
tions for a politician that he has been able to bring into the 
market; while his lamentable want of political consistency, and 
his absolute deficiency in all the habits of a man of business, have, 
though he ever and anon appears uppermost iu the troubled whirl- 
pool of a French cabinet, done much to lower him in the estima- 
tion of the more serious portion of the political world. 

There is a highly promising school of younger historians both 
existing and likely to continue to exist in France, arising not only 
from the long-continued encouragement prudently given by the 
government of that country to persons who devote themselves to 
this the highest branch, perhaps, of literary inquiry, but also from 
the national taste and demand for such productions of the mind, 
as well as from the impetus caused by the previously successful 
labours of so many great men. We may range at the head of this 
school, only from the date of the publication of his history, not 
from his own age, still less from the date of his historical researches, 
the distinguished professor of history in the first collegiate esta- 
blishment of France, whose work we are about to notice. But 
we have other matters to treat of before we come to a special 
examination of it, and we will first briefly state our reason for not 
including M. de Sismondi among French historians. ‘This gen- 
tleman, ‘certainly the greatest historiographer of modern times, 
whether we consider the extraordinary extent and profundity of 
his researches, the universal stores of learning aud knowledge of 
almost every kind that he has brought to bear on the subjects 
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of his inquiries, the mild and virtuous yet strict and eminently 
practicable philosophy, that he always displays in appreciating the 
actions of mankind, or the evenly-flowing stream of his manly and 
polished eloquence, this illustrious writer belongs not to Italy, 
the country of his descent, and perhaps of his affections ; not to 
Switzerland, the land of his choice and his abode; not to France, 
the nation of which he has given us so splendid a history; not to 
England, to which he is allied by marriage, but to all Europe, or 
rather to all the world. It is one of the most curious coincidences 
in the literary history of mankind, that four of the great and shining 
lights of modern times should have all been so intimately con- 
nected with that European paradise—the banks of the Lake of 
Geneva. Rousseau at Geneva and Lausanne, Voltaire at Ferney, 
Gibbon at Lausanne, Sismondi at Geneva,—may we not add a 
fifth, though his visit was but transitory, Byron at Diodati ?—all 
these have thrown a halo of literary glory around the favoured 
spot that will perish only with the natural beauties of that lovely 
scene. ‘Three out of these great writers have thought and given 
the products of their minds to the world in French; our own im- 
mortal countryman has left us one of the most splendid monuments 
of literary labour in our own language: but the younger of his 
French competitors, M. de Sismondi, is hardly to be reckoned 
inferior to Gibbon, either for the erudition he has displayed or for 
the form in which he has imparted his knowledge to mankind. 
Twenty years devoted to the history of the Italian Republics, 
twenty, or rather thirty, to the history of France,—sixteen volumes 
of the former work, twenty-four of the latter, besides a history on 
Gibbon’s own subject, which, though written on a perfectly inde- 
pendent basis and brief, is not less philosophical iu the views 
which it developes, together with the literary history of Southern 
Europe, and numerous other works; all these form a stupendous 
monument of intellectual labour which no other living author of 
Western Europe can pretend to, and which, like Laplace’s great 
labours in celestial mechanics, is far too extensive, far too impor- 
tant, far too transcendental, for the great mass of superficial and 
unlearned readers. ‘To appreciate ‘M. de Sismondi’s labours as 
they deserve to be, it is necessary to be extensively read in ancient 
and modern history, just in the same way as it has required the 
erudite acquirements of a master-mind to bring forth a new edi- 
tion of Gibbon worthy of the great historian, and to rescue his 
fame, if indeed it needed any rescue, from the bigoted ignorance 
of interested declaimers. Far from approving of the view which 
Gibbon takes of facts or of his criticisms on history, we yet give him 
due credit for laborious research, and a desire to state events as 
they happened. We hasten at once to declare that the history of 
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France by M. de Sismondi, is the chief, the standard work on that 
subject. Other histories may, and no doubt will, develope par- 
ticular parts of that matter more fully:—none more philosophi- 
cally, none more eloquently, none more virtuously, It has re- 
mained for one person to take the poetical view of the question, 
and to treat the history of his country partly in the imaginative, 
partly in the moral, and altogether in the social point of view,— 
this writer is M. Michelet. 

Only a few lines are necessary for the carrying out of our com- 
parison of English living historians with those of France. Hal- 
lam is no doubt our chief luminary in this respect; the most 
widely-read and the most accomplished, if not the most eloquent, 
of our historical writers: Lingard and Sharon Turner, who may 
be fairly placed next in the scale of competition, not only for 
voluminous extent of production, but also for great erudition and 
honest research: Milman and Thirlwall, whose German refer- 
ences are invaluable, as vigorous, original and independent writers, 
labouring for truth and for posterity; the eloquent and masterly pen 
of Lord Mahon, conferring equal honour on him-elf and on the 
noble order of which he is a bright ornament; the learned labours 
of Sir F, Palgrave; the poetic antiquarianism of Moore; and 
numerous other instances; all these fairly place the living histori- 
cal world of the British islands on a perfect level with that of 
France; and, were it not for fear of being accused of undue na- 
tional prejudice, we should say that in many of the most valuable 
—— of historical writing, they give it even a superiority. 

ur two extinct historians, Mackintosh and O’ Driscoll, the former 
greatly overrated, the latter not sufficiently known, we should com- 
pare to Michaud and Daru in France, who, like them, are slum- 
bering in the grave. Any writer to compare to Sismondi we have 
not: we have had our Gibbon: we must wait for another century. 

The position of historical students, and their means for carry- 
ing on historical inquiries, we take to be much better in France 
than they are in England. ‘The practical levelling of ranks in the 
former country, a circumstance for which we by no means desire 
to express any apology or any unqualified approbation, though 
like all human modifications of society it has many accompanying 
evils, yet has certainly had the effect of making the profession of 
letters one of the most honourable inthe community. In England, 
a “ mere author” is regarded often as a literary adventurer, some- 
times as an intellectual brigand, nearly always as a quill-driving 
operative. The favourites of the public, when they come to be 
favourites, are certainly splendidly rewarded, and the ten or twelve 
literary lions of the day are patronized and received in every so- 
ciety; but as a class literary men are not encouraged, or at 
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least not encouraged directly. They are rewarded as legists, as 
ecclesiastics, or as physicians, but not as authors. In France, on 
the other hand, the mere title of “ Homme de Lettres’’ is as indi- 
cative of a distinct and honourable profession as those of “ Mili- 
taire,” “ Jurisconsulte,” or “ Medecin,” and, like them, forms an 
unobjectionable passport with all the upper classes. In England 
facilities for research to a certain extent are no doubt given both 
in public and private libraries, and in government collections of 
records; generous patronage is certainly more exercised by indi- 
viduals in England than in France; but whatever is done is done 
in the way of patronage, and not conceded as a matter of right, 
or one of national interest. In England, unless an author is a 
member of one of the universities, or can get introduced to the 
British Museum, there is no library, no really great library to which 
he can readily get access; and for an unknown, unrecommended 
individual to apply at the Tower or the Rolls, to search for re- 
cords, would be an act of madness never attempted more than 
once by the same person. Not so in France:—all the public 
libraries of the country are really public, and open to the use of 
the most obscure applicants; no introduction, no patronage is 
required; the most valuable works, the most precious engravings, 
are confided to the local inspection of the first comer, and, to the 
great honour of the country, are not thereby injured: nothing is 
more easy than an introduction to the record office,—-the Archives 
du Royaume,—the administrators of which take a pleasure in 
helping the public to information. Hence it is that original lite- 
rary labour is susceptible of being carried on with much greater 
effect, and by a much greater number of persons in France than 
it is in our country, and added to the system of gratuitous lectures, 
as well as to what it is connected with, both as cause and effect, 
a general friendly feeling in the republic of letters, it has already 
produced excellent results in raising the literary character of the 
nation, and will every day do more and more good in the special 
promotion of historical and documental knowledge. For the 
publication of memoirs, always an expensive and not seldom a 
losing undertaking, for the reprinting of scarce works, the editing 
of precious MSS., &c. we think that France, with her compara- 
tively small pecuniary means, is doing much more than England, 
and is gaining for herself a more honourable name in the literary 
history of the century. As for the governments of the two coun- 
tries, our own, we know, patronizes nothing or next to nothing, 
whether in art or in literature. The French government, on the 
other hand, makes the encouragement and the regulation of lite- 
rature and science an important branch of state administration, 
while its enlightened love for the fine arts has long been known. 
VOL, XXV. NO. L, FF 
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We hold that on these accounts the position of the young historian 
and the means afforded him for carrying on his labours, are more 
advantageous among our Gallic neighbours than among ourselves, 

The turn taken by living historical inquirers in France—what 
is doing in England it is not our business to advert to—is deci- 
dedly the examination and the illustration of the social and moral 
condition of the nation at various epochs of its existence. To as- 
certain how the thing called a nation has actually come to exist, 
it is necessary to know not only its action upon other nations, 
and their reaction upon itself, but also its own internal workings, 
its own moral, intellectual, and social growth. To learn this cor- 
rectly, however, we have to go into the minutest details of ancient 
existence; all the labour and skill of the antiquary and the archi- 
vist have to be called into requisition, and it requires a long series 
of years of joint literary labour, as well as a vast number of me- 
moirs and papers of all kinds to be published before the historian 
can have sufficient materials to work upon. ‘Till within fifty or 
sixty years the social conditions of Greece, Italy, Egypt, and other 
nations of antiquity were alone considered w orthy of investigation ; 
what are now termed the middle were then complacently styled 
the dark ages; their literature was unknown, their arts and sci- 
ences contemned, and public attention was altogether averted from 
them. The case is far changed at the present day; 3 we are profit. 
ing by the silent and apparently disjointed labours of our national 
antiquarians, and the result has been that new mines of literary 
and moral, to say nothing of scientific and technic, wealth are 
opening by historical pioneers every day. We are now at length 
learning how to judge fairly of our ancestors, and how to appre- 
ciate our own condition of national existence. 

This leads us to mention that the desiderata of history are to be 
inferred from a careful comparison, not only of the qualities of 
what we may call the political historians, but also of those of the 
delineators of the social and moral peculiarities of any given race 
of men. Gibbon certainly, more than any other individual who 
preceded him in our own series of historians, has united all these 

ualities; and Sismondi, among those who have elevated the 
Siieel language by their labours. Hallam, of our living authors, 
is the one who has been most successful in a similar way; and 
Michelet among those of the present French school. We cannot 
better illustrate the desiderata of a good history,—a moral and 
social history at least, than by at once proceeding to notice our 
author and his work. 

M. Michelet, whose historical labours both on ancient and 
modern topics have long rendered him a great favourite with the 
French public, and whose highly interesting memoirs of Luther, 
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compiled from his own letters, have been already favourably intro- 
duced to the notice of British readers by a contemporary, is placed 

in one of the most enviable situations that an historian can hold, 

as chief of the Historical Section in the Archives du Royaume, 

All the riches of this immense establishment are in his own keep-~ 
ing; and this circumstance, added to his honourable position of 
principal Professor of History for France, puts him at once at the 

head of the historical portion of his own countrymen. To the ac- 

cumulated stores of a life of continual research he adds the pre- 

cious acquirements of a most accomplished modern linguist, and 

a well-read scholar in the tongues of classical antiquity; he pos- 

sesses unwearied powers of application, and is one of the most 

conscientious searchers of original documents that is any where to 
be met with. The first two volumes of the History of France 

were published in 1833, and this immediately created a great sen- 
sation in that country; the third came from the press in 1837, to- 
gether with his work, in imitation of Grimm’s, on the Origine du 

Droit Francais; the fourth has been published this year, and a 
fifth is to follow it in a few months. He has condensed into this 
work, if we may so venture to term it, an immense collection of 
observations and essays on the moral and social condition of the 
French nation, from the earliest periods up to 1422, when the 
English had become, for a time at least, settled in France; and 
in so doing he has developed at great length all that relates to the 
religion, the national and social manners, the local peculiarities, 
the amusements and the occupations of the people. We say so 
with the respect due from those who have sat at the feet of so 
eminent a professor, that for a general connected account of the 
total history of France we should not consult his book,—we 
should always revert to Sismondi; but for the illustration of any 
peculiar point of social history we should dive into his volumes, 
and we should bring up no small treasure. The highly poetical 
and religious turn of mind of this author leads him to place every 
thing in new and original points of view; his descriptions are ac- 
curate, full of details, and eminently graphic; but still they are 
poetical, and bear plain marks of a very imaginative mind. This 
bent of our author, added to the peculiar transformation of style 
and composition which the French language has undergone within 
the last twenty years, renders the translation of his work almost 
impossible, at least into English. Like all French writers of the 
present day, M. Michelet constructs his sentences in brief isolated 
phrases, often of one member only, seldom of more than three ;— 
in fact, his style may be said to be composed of a series of poeti- 
cal ejaculations; and there is no way whatever of converting it 
into English, that could for an instant be tolerated by an English 
FF 
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ear, without entirely disregarding the author’s own division of his 
sentences. In the passages we are about to quote, we confess 
that to get at anything like the meaning of the original—for the 
French language is becoming more and more untranslateable 
every day—we have been obliged to construe with great ampli- 
tude, and to weave our sentences together something upon the 
English plan. In mentioning the social condition of the Celtic 
tribes in France, M. Michelet says : 


“* Whatever may have been the results of such a circumstance, it is a 
subject of honour and congratulation to our Celts to have laid the foun- 
dations of the law of equality in the west of Europe. The consciousness 
of personal right, the vigorous assertion of personal interests which we 
have remarked in their religious philosophy, as in the case of Pelagius, 
appear more clearly in their political systems ; and furnish us, in part at 
least, with the secret of the destiny of the Celtic races. While the fa- 
milies of the Germanic nations were rendering themselves immoveable, 
while their possessions were becoming perpetual, and aggregations of land 
were forming in consequence of their hereditary system, the families of 
the Celtic nations were, on the contrary, more and more dividing, sub- 
dividing, and enfeebling themselves. ‘This weakness resulted chiefly 
from the equality of their partitions; and the destruction of their race 
was ultimately caused by their law of premature equity. ‘They have a 
right to glory in it, and they are at least entitled to the pity and the re- 
spect of those for whose future advantage they gave at so early a period 
the indications of such an idea. This tendency to an equalization, to a 
general levelling, which in matters of law and policy isolates men from 
one another, needs to be counterbalanced by some lively sympathy in 
order to draw them together again, and in order that man, freed from 
his fellow-man by the equity of the law, may be again united to him by 
a voluntary bond. This is what in the eud has been witnessed in France, 
and it is this circumstance that explains the greatness of the country: it 
is by this that we have become a nation, while the unmixed Celts have 
never been anything but clans. ‘The petty association of the clan formed 
by the rude bond of relationship, real or fictitious, has ever been found 
incapable of admitting anything from without, and of attaching itself to 
any thing foreign. ‘Thus the 10,000 men of the clan of the Campbells 
are all cousins of the chieftain; they all bear the same name; they have 
no farther ambition, and they hardly acknowledge themselves to be 
Scotch. A small, dry, nucleus-like clan has ever been found unfit for 
aggregating anything to itself; flints are not good materials for building, 
mortar will hardly stick to them; whereas the Roman brick has ever 
taken it so well, that even at the present day mortar and brick may be 
seen in ancient buildings forming but one solid block, and a mass almost 
indestructible.” . . . . “‘ The Celtic people have no great cause as nations 
to be gay; everything has gone against them; Britany and Scotland 
have ever attached themselves to the weakest side and the last cause; 
the Chouans of the former supported the Bourbons, the Highlanders of 
the latter the Stuarts; but they can no longer make kings,—they have 
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lost the power ever since the mysterious stone that was brought from 
Ireland to Scotland has been carried away to Westminster. Of all the 
Celtic population, however, the Bretons have perhaps the least need of 
commiseration ; for Britany has long been a participator in a system of 
gentle equality, and France is a country at once humane and generous. 
The Cymry of Wales, under the sway of the Tudors, were admitted to share 
in the rights of England; but it was only by torrents of blood, and the 
massacre of the bards, that England introduced this happy fraternization. 
After all, perhaps, it is more apparent than real. And what are we to 
say of Cornwall, so long the Peru of England, and valued by her only 
for her mines? That district has at length lost even her original lan- 
guage.” .....“ A strange destiny, that of the Celtic world! Of its two 
divisions, one, though the least unfortunate of the two, perishes, wastes 
away, or loses its language, its costume, and its distinctive character,— 
I mean the Highlanders of Scotland; with the populations of Wales 
Cornwall, and Britany. These, forming the serious and the moral ele- 
ment of the race, seem to be dying away, and threaten soon to become 
extinct. The other part, full of life, multiplies and increases in spite of 
everything ;—I speak of Ireland. 

“Treland! the eldest of the Celtic race, so far away from France her 
sister, who is unable to defend her except across the waves! The Isle 
of Saints! the Emerald of the Seas! all-fertile Ireland, whose men 
shoot up like blades of grass, and frighten England with the ominous 
sound that daily rings in her ears,—‘ There is a million more of them !’ 
the land of poets, of men of daring thoughts,—of John Scotus Erigena, 
of Berkeley, of Toland, of Moore, and of O'Connell! People of the 
brilliant word and the swift sword! people that in this, the decrepitude 
of the world, still retain the gift of song! Let England smile, if she will, 
when in some obscure and wretched corner of her crowded cities the 
Irish widow is heard raising the coronach over her husband’s corpse. 
Weep on, poor Ireland! France, weep thou too! weep that thou 
seest in thy capital over the door of the House of Learning which is 
still open to the children of Ireland, the harp that in vain demands thine 
aid! Let us weep that we cannot give back to her the blood that she 
has spilt for us! But is it to be in vain that within less than two cen- 
turies four hundred thousand Irishmen have combated in our armies? 
And are we to witness the sufferings of Ireland without uttering a word? 
It is thus, however, that we neglected and forgot the Scotch, our ancient 
allies! Yet a little, and the Scottish Highlanders will have disappeared 
from the world; the Highlands are becoming every day more and more 
thinly peopled; the boundless estates which ruined Ltaly are devouring 
Scotland. The Highlanders will soon cease to exist except in history, 
or in the pages of Walter Scott! Even as it is, people at Edinburgh 
run to their doors when they see the tartan and the claymore go by! 
They are all going away—they are all emigrating ; and the bagpipe plays 
one only, and a melancholy air, amid the mountains :— 

* Cha till, cha till, cha till, sin tuile !’ 
‘We'll come back, we'll come back, we'll come back— 
Ob! never!’” Vol. i. p. 150—160, 
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This may not all be true. The names of Moore and O’Connell, 
the breather of treason and lies, and the composer of the same ad- 
mixtures, certainly ought to receive due qualification, Erigena 
was a Scot, as the well-known bon mot between him and Charles 
the Bald proves. The king asked him as they sat opposite to 
each other, “‘ Master, what is the difference between a Scot and 
and a Sot?” “Only the Table!” replie¢ Erigena. Erigena died 
a victim to monkish barbarism—But still the passage is highly 
poetical, and it presents some obvious facts in a perfectly new 
light: it is deeply impressed with the melancholy feeling that the 
perusing of the records of unfortunate races cannot but cause, 
and it tends strongly to show the compassionate sensibility of the 
mind of the writer. 

In treating of the religion of the middle ages. M. Michelet, who 
as an antiquarian and a poet (there may be many poets who never 
wrote a verse) is a catholic, and as a philosopher and a Christian 
is one of the most mild and tolerant of men in all his opinions, 
religious and political, devotes numerous pages full of imaginative 
beauty to the consideration of Christian architecture: the follow- 
ing is a specimen :— 

“That Gothic art has had something analogous to itself at Babylon, 
in Persia, or in Spain, is not to be doubted; but this affects the question 
only in a slight degree; that art belongs more especially to the place 
where it took deepest root, and where it made the nearest approaches 
to its own ideal perfection. Our Norman cathedrals are peculiarly nu- 
merous, beautiful, and various: their daughters of England are wonder- 
fully rich, delicately and skilfully crnamented. But the mystic genius of 
the style seems to be more strongly marked in the churches of Germany, 
a land that was well prepared, a soil made expressly, to bring forth the 
flowers of Christ: no where else have man and nature, the brother and 
the sister, played together under the eye of their Father with more pure 
or more infantine affection. The soul of the Germans betook itself to 
the flowers, the trees, the fair hills of the Lord, and its simplicity built 
out of them miracles of art...... It was there that the middle ages 
produced golden souls, which passed away without being known, souls 
of purity, of child-like innocence and yet of profound thought, which 
scarcely suspected what the duration of time meant, and which can hardly 
be said to have come forth from the bosom of eternity, but left the world 
to flow unheeded by and saw in its troubled waves nought but the re- 
flected azure of the sky above. How were they named? who can tell 
us? We know nothing more than that they formed part of the myste- 
rious and vast association that was everywhere spread about. They had 
their lodges at Cologne and Strasburg ; their mark, as old as Germany 
itself, was the mallet of Thor; and with this, which was sanctified in 
their Christian hands, they continued throughout the world the great 
work of the new temple, itself the renewal of the temple of Solomon. 
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To know with what care they laboured, obscure as they were and lost 
amid the association, or with what abnegation of themselves they perse- 
vered, the most remote and inaccessible parts of cathedrals ought to be 
visited. Climb these aerial deserts, mount to the highest points of the 
spires where the tiler cannot trust himself without trembling, and you 
will often find, lonely and seen by the eye of God alone, some chef- 
d’ceuvre of art and of sculpture upon which the pious workman has spent 
his life. Not a name not a sign, not a letter is there upon it! he would 
have thought himself robbing God of his glory had he put any: he la- 
boured for God alone, and for ‘the remedy of his soul’ !”—vol. ii. pp. 
679—681. 

** How are we to reckon up our beautiful churches of the thirteenth 
century? I could have wished to have said something about Notre Dame 
de Paris; but there is one* who has marked that monument with such 
a lion’s claw that vone else may now trust himself to touch it; hence- 
forth it is a thing for himself alone; it is his fief; it is the patrimony of 
Quasimodo. If I were to treat of this church I should consider it as a 
book of history, as the great register of the destinies of the monarchy. 
Its western portal, formerly surmounted by the statues of all the kings of 
France,t was the work of Philip Augustus; the southern portal was that 
of St. Louis; the northern of Philip the Fair, built out of the spoils of 
the Templars..... The Porte Rouge is the monument of Jean-sans- 
Peur, Duke of Burgundy, the assassin of the Duke of Orleans. The 
great and massive building, thick wrought with fleurs-de-lys, belongs to 
history no less than to religion. ...... Notre Dame de Paris is the 
church of the monarchy itself, Notre Dame de Rheims of the crowning 
of the heads of that monarchy..... St. Denis is the church of tombs ; 
not a sombre and melancholy necropolis, like those of pagan antiquity, 
but glorious and triumphant, radiant with faith and hope, ample and un- 
shaded like the soul of its builder, St. Louis; simple without, beautiful 
within, lofty and light, as though it would lie gently on the dead! The 
steps that lead from the nave to the choir seem as though they waited 
for the generations that were to mount and to descend witb the last re- 
mains of the kings. At the period of which we are treating, the thir- 
teenth century, Gothic architecture had attained its plenitude, and was 
in all the severe beauty of virginity, that short, that adorable moment, 
in which nothing here below can remain. To the period of pure beauty 
succeeds that second period of youth when the knowledge of good and 
evil pierces through the melancholy smile, and penetrating glances escape 
from languid eyelids; at such a period no festivities are too many to 
soothe the troubles of the heart, and at that time it is that ornament 
comes to the aid of beauty. Such was the Gothic church in the second 
age ; it was then that she became coquettish and decked herself out : it 
was then that she adopted the rich window capped with the triangular 


* Victor Hugo. 

+ We beg leave respectfully to differ from M. Michelet on this point: the statues 
were those of the kings of Judah, and their position in the edifice had reference to the 
genealogy of the Saviour, 
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canopy: elaborate tabernacle work then became appended to her doors 
and towers ; and transparent lace work of stone spun from fairy spindles 
then decorated her! ..... At length the human and natural part of 
Christianity developed itself more and more, and ultimately invaded the 
church; Gothic vegetation tired of continually mounting upwards ex- 
tended itself upon the earth and produced its fruits: but what fruits ? 
Images of man, painted and sculptured representations of Christianity, of 
the saints, of the apostles. Painting and sculpture, the material arts that 
reproduce finite subjects, came by degrees to stifle architecture, which as 
the abstract art, infinite in extent but silent in its nature, was unable to 
contend with its more lively, and more communicative sisters. ‘The hu- 
man face diversified and peopled the holy nudity of the walls; under 
pretext of piety man placed his own image everywhere ; it entered under 
the form of Christ, of the apostles, of the prophets; at a later period it 
entered in man’s own name humbly couched upon the tomb, for who 
could refuse a place to the dead? The dead contented themselves at first 
with a simple stone on which the effigy of the defunct was engraved ; 
by degrees the grave-stone swelled into a tomb, and the effigy became a 
statue; the tomb next became a mausoleum, a canopy of stone that filled 
the church; and at length a chapel, or even the church itself. God, 
straitened within his own house, scarcely retained in it even a chapel ; 
man had enthroned himself in the Christian church, and there was no- 
thing remaining for it but to become a pagan church again, and to re- 
assume the form of the Hellenic temple.”—vol. ii. p. 683—689. 

The second volume opens with a long and most important chap- 
ter upon the influence of locality on national character, which 1s 
illustrated by a consideration of the peculiarities of the inhabitants 
of each of the old provinces of France, as connected with and re- 
sulting from the position and the physical qualities of the districts 
themselves. ‘This chapter is well worthy of most careful perusal, 
and should be taken as a model for similar researches which might 
be advantageously made in other nations. We select the follow- 
Ing passages. 


“Our entrance into the great valley of the South of France may be 
made by the Rouergue, a province of a rough and decided character. In 
itself, all shaded by its sombre chesnut-trees, it is but a mass of coal, of 
iron, of copper, and of lead. In many spots the coal is on fire, and has 
been burning for ages, though not from volcanic agency. This district, 
little favoured by heat or cold on account of the various directions in 
which it is exposed and the various climates that are to be found in it, is 
broken up by precipices, deeply scarred by two torrents, the ‘T'arn and 
the Aveyron, and has but little to envy in the rudeness of the Cevennes. 
It will be better however to enter by Cahors. There all the land is 
clothed with vineyards : the mulberry trees commence at Montauban ; 
before us opens an immense landscape of thirty or forty leagues in extent, 
an agricultural ocean, a living and confused mass lost in the indistinct- 
nessc ‘istance; while beyond appear the fantastic forms of the Pyrenees 
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with their silvery summits. The ox fastened to the yoke by his horns is 
labouring at the plough in the fertile valley, and the vine tendrils are 
climbing round the branches of the elm: if we turn towards the moun- 
tains we shall find the goat clinging to the arid hill side, and the mule 
winding with its load of oil up the narrow paths of the less elevated dis- 
tricts. At noon comes on a storm, and the land is turned into a lake: 
within an hour the sun has drunk up all the moisture, as it were at a 
single draught. In the evening we arrive at some large and sombre 
town, at Toulouse, where from the sonorous accent of its name we might 
think ourselves in Italy: but to be undeceived we have only to look at 
the houses in wood and birch; the rough speech and the bold lively gait 
of the people will soon remind us that we are still in France. 

“* The middle and upper classes, that is to say, are French ; the lower 
are perfectly different, Spaniards perhaps in their origin, or Moors. 
Here then is the ancient Toulouse! the city that was so great under its 
counts, and that under our kings obtained by its parliament the power 
of royalty, the sovereignty of the south. ‘Those violent legists that 
came forth from it, and gave to Boniface VIII. the blow intended for 
him by Philip the Fair, took many an opportunity of excusing them- 
selves for it at the expense of the heretics; of whom within less than 
half a century they condemned four hundred to the flames. At a sub- 
sequent period they lent themselves to the vengeance of Richelieu, sat 
in judgment on Montmorency, and had him decapitated in the Hall, 
which still bears the stain of his blood. They used to boast at Toulouse 
of having a capital like that of Rome, and a cavern of the dead like 
that of Naples; in the capital of Toulouse the archives of the city were 
preserved in an iron chest like those of the Flamens of Rome: while 
the Gascon senaie inscribed on the walls of their council chamber, 
* Videant Consules ne quid respublica detrimenti capiat.’ 

* Toulouse is the central point of the great basin of the south of 
France: it is there, or thereabouts, that the waters of the Pyrenees and 
the Cevennes, the Tarn and the Garonne meet to flow together to the 
ocean. ‘The Garonne receives nearly all the streams; the sinuous and 
trembling rivers of the Limousin and Auvergne flow into it from the 
north by Perigueux and Bergerac ; from the east and from the Cevennes 
come the Lot, the Viaur, the Aveyron, and the Tarn, by Rodez and 
Alby. The north furnishes rivers, the south torrents; thus from the 
Pyrenees descends the mud-charged Arri¢ge, while in the northwest the 
Garonne, increased by the Gers and the Baize, describes a curve of ele- 
gant form, which is repeated on a smaller scale in the south by the 
Adour. Toulouse forms the separation between Languedoc and Guy- 
enne; two countries far different from each other though under the same 
latitude. The Garonne flows by the ancient Toulouse, the representa- 
tion of Roman and Gothic Languedoc; and thence, still swelling, ex- 
pands itself like a sea in sight of the ocean and of Bordeaux. ‘This 
latter city, modern by its very essence, long the capital of the English 
part of France, and for a still longer period English in heart, turns it- 
self on account of its commercial interests towards England, towards 
the ocean, towards America. The Garonne, or as it should now be 
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termed, the Gironde, is twice as wide at Bordeaux as the Thames at 
London. 

** All beautiful and luxuriant as is the valley of the Garonne, it is not 
for us to remain in it; the far-off summits of the Pyrenees form too 
powerful an attraction. The way to get to them however is a serious 
affair ; for whether you go by Nerac, the poor and scanty domain of the 
Albrets, or whether you take your road along the coast, you see nothing 
before you but an ocean of /andes, a few cork trees, immense pinadas, 
and sombre solitary roads, with no other companions than the flocks of 
black sheep taking their eternal journey from the Pyrenees to the Landes, 
and going down from the mountains to the plains, from southern to 
northern regions, to seek for warmth, and to be tended by a Landais 
shepherd. ‘The errant life of the shepherds is one of the picturesque 
characteristics of the south; you meet them coming up from the plains 
of Languedoc to the Cevennes or the Pyrenees, and from the Crau of 
Provence to the mountains of Gap and Barcelonette ; they are nomads; 
they carry all they possess along with them ; they are the companions of 
the stars in their ever-enduring solitude ; half astronomers, half sorce- 
rers; and they perpetuate in the midst of this our western world the 
life of the Asiatics, the life of Lot and of Abraham. 

“ The formidable barrier of Spain at length appears before us in all 
its grandeur. It is not like the Alps a complicated system of peaks and 
valleys : it is nothing more nor less than an immense wall lowering itself 
at each end. At every other point the passage is totally inacessible to 
vehicles, and shut even for mules and men during six or eight months of 
the year. Two people totally distinct from any others, and who in reality 
are neither Spaniards nor French, the Basques, that is to say, in the 
west, the Catalans and Roussillonais on the east, are the porters of these 
two worlds. It is they who open and shut, irritable and capricious door- 
keepers, tired of the eternal passing by of nations, they open to Ab- 
derrahman and they shut against Roland ; there is full many a tomb be- 
tween Roncevaux and the Seu d’Urgel. To describe and explain the 
construction of the Pyrenees is not the task of the historian ; it is for 
the science of a Cuvier or an Elie de Beaumont to relate their ante-his- 
toric history. ..... . We will not ascend the Vignemale, nor the 
Mont Perdu, but only the Por de Pailles, where the waters of the chain 
of mountains are divided between the two seas, or rather between Bag- 
néres and Baréges, between the beautiful and the sublime. There your 
eye may seize on the fantastic beauty of the Pyrenees, their strange, 
their incompatible sites which seem to be drawn together by the power 
of some inexplicable piece of fairy slight ; there you may witness the 
magical effect of the atmosphere that now brings objects close to you 
and now removes them far off; there you may look down upon the 
foaming Gaves, and on the meadows of emerald green. Let us push on, 
let us wind along the Gave de Pace, through the stern and wild pass 
where blocks of stone thousands of feet in cubic thickness are piled in 
rude confusion : let us get amongst the rocky peaks and the everlasting 
snows, and the windings of the Gave, shut up and buffeted about from 
mountain to mountain ; at last we enter the stupendous Cirque de Ga- 
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varnie, with its towers hid amid the clouds. There at the bottom are 
the twelve sources of the Gave murmuring beneath bridges of snow, and 
falling down a depth of 1300 feet, the highest cataract of the old world. 
It is here that France ends: the Port de Gavarnie which you see up 
above you, that stormy pass, where, as the proverb runs, the son stops not 
for the father, is the gate of Spain. An endless store of poetical and his- 
torical tradition hovers over these limits of the two worlds... .. .. 
That immense embrasure three hundred feet in depth amid the moun- 
tains, Roland cut it open with two strokes of his Durindana ; a symbol 
of the-eternal combat between France and Spain, between Europe and 
Africa, in which though Roland perished France has remained victorious. 

If we compare together the two slopes of the Pyrenees we shall see 
that ours, on the French side, has greatly the advantage. ‘The Spanish 
side, exposed to the southern sun, is abrupt, arid, and wild; the French 
slopes gradually, is better shaded, is covered with luxuriant pastures, and 
supplies the other with great part of the cattle it requires : Barcelona in 
fact derives all its supply of cattle from France ; and the country of 
vines and pastures is forced to purchase both our herds and our vines 
from us. On one side are a fine sky, a mild climate, and poverty; on 
the other, fog and rain, but with them intelligence, riches, and liberty. 
Pass over the frontier and compare our splendid roads with their wretched 
horse paths,—or go and contemplate that groupe of foreigners at Cau- 
terets covering their rags with the dignity of their cloaks, sombre in 
their aspect and disdaining to compare themselves with the French. But 
fear not Spain, great and heroic nation! we have no intention of insult- 
ing you in your misfortunes, 

“The genius of our good and sturdy Flanders is positive and sub- 
stantial, ‘ solidis fundatum ossibus intus.’ On its plains, fat, fertile, and 
full of rich exuberant vegetation, thickly traversed by canals, well culti- 
vated and well manured,—on such plains as these plants, animals, and 
men rival each other in wantonness of their growth, and shoot forth 
luxuriantly. ‘The ox and the horse swell out there like elephants: the 
women are as large as the men, and often larger. The race after all 
has something soft in it, notwithstanding its corporeal grossness ; strong 
rather than robust, and of immense muscular force. Witness the giants 
at our country fairs, how often have they been brought from our depart- 
ment of the Nord! The prolific strength of the Bolgs of Ireland is to 
be discerned in the Belgians of Flanders and the Low Countries. In 
former days, amid the thick mud of those rich plains, in those vast and 
sombre commercial communities of Ypres, Ghent, and Bruges, men used 
to hum like insects after a storm: and it was not safe to tread upon one 
of those ant-hills : for there would come out of them at the very instant 
men by fifteens, twenties, and thirties of thousands, with lances lowered, 
well clothed, well armed, well fed, strong and resolute ; and feudal cavalry 
played but a very indifferent game against masses such as those. 

“The manners and customs of Flanders are not very edifying; on the 
contrary, they are sensual and gross. ‘The more we advance towards the 
north in that fat country, beneath its mild and humid atmosphere, the 
more does it become softened, the more does the sensual system predomi- 
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nate, the more powerful does the sway of nature become. ‘Tbe science 
of history and the art of relation no longer appear to satisfy the want of 
witnessing the reality, and the desire of gratifying the senses. ‘The arts 
of design are called in to their aid: sculpture is to be met with even on 
the French side of the frontier, and its types are the works of Jean de 
Boulogne, the pupil of Michael Angelo. Architecture also springs up ; 
not the sober and severe architecture of Normandy, . .. . but a style rich 
and ample in its forms; the pointed arch becomes softened into gentle 
curves, and voluptuous encirclings ; in some instances the curve is weak- 
ened, and dwindles in; in others it swells, and bellies outward. The 
beautiful steeple of Antwerp, round and undulating in all its ornaments, 
rises gently stage by stage, like a gigantic piece of basket-work woven 
out of the reeds of the Scheldt. The Flemish churches, carefully kept, 
well washed, and gaily dressed out, like Flemish houses, dazzle the sight 
with their extraordinary cleanliness, their rich decorations, the splendor 
of their brazen ornaments, and the abundance of their white and black 
marbles. They are much cleaner than the Italian churches, and decked 
out with far greater coquetry. Flanders is Lombardy in prose, but 
without its vines and without its sun. Nor are these the only things that 
are wanting to the former, as far as its public monuments are concerned ; 
there is something else, and we soon become aware of it, when we see 
the innumerable figures in wood that meet the eye in the cathedrals, 
where they are ranged along the pavement ; they are an economical 
kind of sculpture, and but ill replace the marble populations of the cities 
of Italy. High above the Flemish churches, on the tops of the towers, 
the uniform and skilfully combined chimes of bells, the honour and joy 
of every Flemish community, ring out harmoniously. The selfsame tune, 
played from hour to hour, and from age to age, has sufficed for the mu- 
sical wants of unnumbered generations of artisans, who have been born 
and died under and upon their shopboards. Music, however, and archi- 
tecture, are too abstract to suffice of themselves alone for the genius of 
Flanders. Sound and form are not enough ; colours are wanted: warm 
and bright’ colours, vivid representations of flesh, and of the animal 
faculties. The Flemings require pictures of good boisterous fétes, where 
red-faced men and fair-cheeked women drink, smoke, and dance with 
clumsy mirth ; they require representations of horrible punishments ; 
martyrdoms at once indecent and terrible ; virgins enormous in size, 
fresh coloured, fat, and of a beauty to scandalize the worshipper. It is 
only on the other side of the Scheldt, in the midst of the dreary marshes, 
the deep waters, and the high dykes of Holland, that sombre and serious 
painting begins: Rembrandt and Gerard Dow painted where Erasmus 
and Hugo Grotius wrote. But in Flanders, in the rich and sensual 
Antwerp, the rapid brush of Rubens executed the very bacchanalia of 
painting. The mysteries that he represented in his pictures are all 
travestied ; and while they tempt one to worship them for their extra- 
ordinary excellence, they inspire one with horror by the fire and the fury 
of his genius. That impetuous painter, descended of Slavic blood, brought 
up amidst all the exuberance of the Belgians, and though born at Co- 
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logne, a thorough enemy of German idealism, has embodied in his pic- 
tures an unbridled apotheosis of nature.”—vol. ii. p. 103—108. 


After having gone round all the provinces of France, M. 
Michelet returns to the centre, and proceeds :— 


“The name of Paris is equivalent to that of the monarchy; but to 
explain how ibe grand and entire symbol of the whole country should 
have been formed in a single city would require the full history of the 
nation, in which the description of Paris would form the last chapter. 
The genius of Paris is the most complicated, and at the same time the 
most elevated, form of the genius of France ; and it might have been 
expected that what was to be the result of the annihilation of all local 
spirit, of all provinciality, would in itself be altogether negative ; on the 
contrary, however, out of all these negations of material, local, and indi- 
vidual ideas, there has sprung a living generality, a thing of a positive 
nature, an actuating force,—such in fact as we had proof of in 1830, 

“It is a grand and extraordinary spectacle to cast one’s eye from the 
centre to the extremities, and to embrace in one view the vast and pow- 
erfully organized system, the various parts of which are so skilfully 
brought together, contrasted, and associated, the weak to the strong, the 
positive to the negative; to see the eloquent vinous Burgundy placed 
between the ironic naiveté of Champagne, and the criticizing, quarrel- 
some, warlike spirit of Franch-Comté and Lorraine ; to perceive the 
fanaticism of Languedoc interposed between the levity of Provence and 
the indifference of Gascony ; or to witness the covetous conquering genius 
of Normandy kept in between the resisting force of Brittany and the 
massive strength of Flanders. France may be said to undulate in two 
long organic systems, similar to the double economy of the human body, 
—the gastric and the cerebro-spinal. On the one hand are the provinces 
of Normandy, Britany, Poitou, Auvergne, and Guyenne ; on the other, 
Languedoc, Provence, Burgundy, and Champagne; Picardy and Flanders 
are where the two systems become connected: and Paris is the senso- 
rium of the whole. Its strength and beauty consist in the reciprocity 
of the powers of succour, in the combined solidity of its parts, in the 
distribution of their functions, and in the division of their social labours. 
The resisting and warlike forces, the faculty of action, are at its extre- 
mities ; intelligence is at its centre,—the centre which understands not 
only its own functions but those also of all the other parts. The frontier 
provinces, which are those that co-operate the most directly in the de- 
fence of the country, preserve their military traditions, keep up their 
spirit of barbaric heroism, and with their energetic populations recruit 
those of the centre, enervated and worn out by the rapid friction of social 
rotation. ‘The centre, sheltered from the shock of war, invents and in- 
novates in arts, in science, and in policy; alters the form of whatever 
it receives; imbibes the juice of life in a crude state, and adapts it to its 
own conformations. In it each province sees itself reflected; in it each 
district admires itself under a new and better form: . . . 


‘Miranturque novas frondes et non sua poma.’ 
This beautiful system of centralization, by which France is what it is, 
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causes at first sight a painful sensation. The spirit of national life is at 
the centre, and at the extremities: all the intermediate parts are weak 
and colourless. Between the rich district of Paris and the wealthy plains 
of Flanders the road lies through Picardy, an old and melancholy pro- 
vince, similar in its fate to all the provinces that have been centralized 
without becoming centres themselves. It would seem as though the 
force of attraction had weakened and thinned them ; they look solely to 
the centre, and are great only in its greatness: still they are greater by 
this very bias of central interest than excentric provinces can ever be- 
come by dint of their individual originality. Picardy, though centralized, 
has produced Condorcet, Foy, Beranger, and other great men of modern 
times: have the rich and luxuriant Flanders and Alsace any names, at 
least in our times, to compare to these? In France, the chief glory for 
a man is to be a true Frenchman; and in this respect, though the ex- 
tremities of the country may be opulent, powerful, and full of military 
enthusiasm, it cannot be denied that they have often interests of their 
own opposed to those of the nation, and that they are not so much French 
as other parts of the country. The Convention had to conquer the 
federalism of the provinces before conquering the confederation of Eu- 
rope ; and on the same principle Carlism is strong at Lille and Marseilles ; 
while Bordeaux, though a French city no doubt, is quite as much a Co- 
lonial, an American, or an English one: the reason being, that it feels 
the necessity of keeping up its sugar trade, and of finding markets for its 
wines. 

** It is one of the peculiar causes of the strength of France, that upon 
all her frontiers she possesses provinces which unite a certain portion of 
foreign feeling with what they hold of the common national spirit. Thus 
to Germany she opposes the German part of France, to Spain the Spa- 
nish, and to Italy the Italian. Between all these provinces and the 
neighbouring countries there is not only a certain analogy, but also a 
certain opposition ; just as related tints accord less with one another 
than decidedly opposed colours, or as the deadliest feuds are those that 
exist between persons connected by blood. Thus Iberian Gascony hates 
and detests Spain, which is Iberian also. Provinces such as these, ana- 
logous to and yet different from each other, and which are those that 
France opposes the first to foreign force, offer against all attacks a resist- 
ing or neutralizing force: they are different powers by which France is 
placed in contact with the world, and has a strong hold upon it. Goon 
then, France, in beauty and power; throw out the long waves of thine 
undulating territory to the Rhine, the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic ; 
thrust forward against hardy England, bold Britany, and tenacious Nor- 
mandy ; oppose to grave and solemn Spain the derision of the Gascons ; 
to Italy the fire and impetuosity of the Provencaux ; to the massive em- 
pire of Germany the solid battalions of Alsace and Lorraine ; to the 
boasting and choler of Belgium, the dry sanguine ire of Picardy, and 
the sobriety, the reflection, the disciplinizing, civilizing spirit of the Ar- 
dennes and Champagne ! 

“* To whoever passes over our frontier, and compares France with the 
countries that surround her, the first impression is not favourable. There 
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are few sides on which foreign countries do not seem superior: thus 
from Mons to Valenciennes, or from Dover to Calais, the change is a 
painful one : Normandy is England, a pale copy of England: what are 
Rouen and Havre for trade and manufactures compared to Manchester 
and Liverpool? Alsace is Germany, but without that which constitutes 
the glory of Germany,—universal knowledge, philosophical profound- 
ness, and poetical naiveté. France, however, should not so be taken, 
piece by piece; she must be embraced as a whole. It is precisely be- 
cause her centralization is powerful, her common vitality strong and 
energetic, that her local vitality is feeble. 1 would even say that this 
constitutes the beauty of our country; it does not possess, it is true, such 
a mass of cultivation as England, strong beyond belief in industry and 
wealth, but then it has not the deserts of the Scottish Highlands, nor has 
it the cancer of Ireland ; there are not to be found in it, as in Germany 
and Italy, twenty centres of science and art; it has only one centre, one 
common point of social life. England is an empire; Germany is a 
country, a race of men; France is a person. 

“ Personality, unity,—these are the qualities by which rank is obtained 
in the scale of beings. I cannot give a better explanation of my meaning 
than by employing the language of physiology. Amongst animals of in- 
ferior orders, such as fish, insects, mollusce, and others, local vitality is 
strong. In the language of a learned naturalist, M. Dugés, ‘Each 
segment of a leech is found to contain a complete system of organs, a 
nervous centre, vascular anse, a pair of gastric lobes, respiratory organs, 
and seminal vesicles : and it has been remarked that a segment can live 
for a certain time though separated from the others. But according as 
we mount in the animal scale we see the segments uniting themselves 
more intimately to each other, and the individuality of the whole more 
clearly defined. Individuality in composite animals does not consist 
merely in the soldering together of all their organized parts, but rather 
in the common play of a number of parts, a number that becomes greater 
and greater according as we approach the higher degrees. Centralization 
becomes more complete according as the animal mounts in the scale.’— 
Nations may be classified, in this respect, like animals; the common 
play of a great number of parts, the joint union and responsibility of 
these parts among themselves, the reciprocity of functions which they 
exercise with regard to each other, these are the qualities that constitute 
social superiority. This is the superiority of France, the country of all 
others where nationality or national personality makes the nearest ap- 
proaches to individual personality. 

“To diminish, without destroying local individual vitality, for the be- 
nefit of the vitality that is general and common to all, involves the 
problem of human sociability ;—a problem, to the solution of which the 
human race is daily making nearer and nearer approaches. The forming 
of monarchies, of empires, is one of the steps by which the solution is 
to be attained: the Roman empire was a first step; Christianity was 
another ; Charlemagne and the Crusades, Louis XIV. and the Revolu- 
tion, together with the French empire that sprung out of it, all these 
were so many new steps in the same route. The best centralized people is 
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that which by its example and the energy of its action has done the most 
for advancing the centralization of the world. This unification of France, 
this annihilation of the spirit of provincialism has been frequently looked 
upon as the simple result of the conquest of the provinces. Conquest, 
however, though it may fasten and chain together hostile parts, can 
never form an union between them. Conquest and war only opened the 
provinces to the provinces, they only gave isolated populations an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with each other; the lively and rapid 
sympathy of the genius of the Gauls and their social instinct did the 
rest. Curious as it may seem, these provinces, so different in their cli- 
mates, their manners, and their language, have nevertheless understood 
each other, have conceived a mutual affection, and felt themselves to be 
component parts of a great whole. The Gascon has got accustomed to 
be anxious about Flanders ; the Burgundian to be rejoiced or grieved at 
what may be doing at the Pyrenees; and the Breton, seated by the 
shores of the Atlantic ocean, to feel the blows that are struck on the 
Rhine. It is thus that the general, the universal spirit of the country 
has been formed; the local spirit has been disappearing day by day ; 
and the influence of soil, of climate, and of race has yielded to the action 
of the social and political system. The fatality of locality has been over- 
come, and man has escaped from the tyranny of material circumstances. 
The Frenchman of the North has got a taste for the South, and has 
warmed himself in its sunshine; the Southern on the other hand has 
assumed something of the tenacious serious contemplative turn of the 
Northern : society and liberty have subdued nature, and history has 
effaced geography. In this marvellous transformation, spirit has tri- 
umphed over matter, generalities over individualities, the ideal over the 
real. Man as an individual is given to material things, and attaches 
himself readily to local and private interests; human society on the 
contrary is given to spiritual things and ever tends to free itself from the 
paltry trammels of local existence in order to attain the high and ab- 
stract unity of a country. ‘The more deeply we plunge into ancient 
times, the more distant is our removal from this pure and noble ge- 
neralization of modern days. The barbaric epochs present us with 
scarcely anything but what is local, individual, and material : man still 
holds to the soil, is engaged in it, and seems to form part of it. The 
history of those periods seems to concern the land, and the distinction of 
races is itself powerfully influenced by it. By degrees, as we shall see, the 
force that is peculiar to man will disengage him, will root him up, from 
the land : he will come forth from it, will throw it away from him, and 
will disdain it: he will require, instead of his native village, his town, or 
his province, a great father-land by which he may himself count as some- 
thing in the destinies of the world. The idea of this country, an abstract 
idea which is but little indebted for its existence to the senses, will lead 
him by a new effort to the idea of a universal country, the city of Pro- 
vidence.”—vol. ii. pp. 121—129. 


These passages, which we have cited at considerable length in 
order to make the reader the more fully acquainted with M. 
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Michelet’s style, are too beautiful, too dramatic, to need much 
comment of our own. We need only say that the same strain of 
poesy pervades almost every page of his book; that as the reader 
turns over leaf after leaf he finds new views opening to his sight, 
new methods of treating matters of previously well-known his- 
torical celebrity, and everywhere the most cheering and amiable 
display of candour, moderation, and conscientious judgment. It 
is impossible to peruse these volumes without feeling a regard 
for the author that increases the farther we advance in them, 
Not that we would by any means assert that a// his views will be 
adopted; or that his dicta are everywaere to be received with 
implicit deference. For ourselves we beg leave to dissent,—but 
we feel it necessary to apologize tee. so doing, —from two of the 
favourite doctrines of M. Michelet, and indeed of the modern 
French historical school in general; we mean the advantage of 
the system of Ceuntralization as existing in France since the pe- 
per of the Great Revolution: and that of Hereditary Equality, 

r the theory of an equal division of property among heirs after 
ths possessor’s death. 

With regard to the former, the Centralizing System, some apo- 
logy may be found for the conduct of the first promoters and 
advisers of it, in the scandalous administrative system which had 
so long prevailed in France, and by which the oppressed inha- 
bitants had been involved in such a confusion of fiscal and judicial 
iniquity, that almost any system was better than the one to which 
they were subjected. The fact is, that the provincial parlia- 
ments, which had originally served as bulwarks of liberty, and 
might have been made. good instruments of local government, had 
lost their importance since the gradual diminution of the moral 
influence of the aristocracy, and had been converted into ready 
instruments of regal oppression. The people were burthened 
with unfairly divided taxes: they knew their aristocratical chiefs 
only as absentees, and they received little protection from those 
who ought to have been their natural defenders against the in- 
discriminating tyranny of the court. The clergy too had pushed 
the selfish feelings and unnaturally abstracted system of the Church 
of Rome too far, and, like the nobles, had lost much if not almost 
all their restraining and civilizing influence over the masses of the 
population from two causes, teaching the Romish system in pre- 
ference to the fundamentals of Christianity, and their current no- 
tion that Papacy was adequate to oppose the power of rationalism 
and the expansive spirit of the times : the seeds of civil dissolution 
had in fact long been sown, and the time for their bursting forth was 
fully come when the Revolution arrived. But the legislators of that 


period went too far: like other men under similar circumstances 
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they knew not how to cut away the rotten parts of the system, 
and to leave the good untouched ; like improvident builders they 
levelled the venerable edifice that had stood so many ages, without 
knowing whether they could ever erect anything half so good in 
its place. In their wish to remove what was bad, they took away 
all that was good at the same time; to make the life of the peo- 
ple more tolerable, they took away all that was worth living for. 
There is no doubt that the taxes of France at the present day lie 
lightly on the country, that they are fairly apportioned, and that 
their produce finds its way with ‘comparatively little loss into the 
coffers of the State. It 1s certain that the energies of govern- 
ment in all the various branches of administration are exerted 
with rapidity, and that very little of the power of the great social 
machine is wasted. But if we look at the practical results of this 
system to the people themselves, we shall find that after so many 
years of bloodshed and misery they are not much better off now 
than they were at first, and that their liberties, specious enough 
on paper, are not more respected 1 in practice than under the old 
regime. Allowance must of course be made for what the old 
system might have effected, if left to itself to amend, to expand, 
and to change in proportion with the general progress of civiliza- 
tion; but, when such allowance is made, we maintain that the 
new system has not done more for the nation than the old one 
would, had it existed fifty years longer. ‘The people before the 
Revolution had been abandoned by the nobility to the tyranny of 
the government; but by whom are they now protected from a 
worse tyranny,—from their own? ‘They were exposed in former 
times to the rapacity of local administrators, civil and military ; 
but what have they gained if the central administration of the ca- 
pital can act on them through its legions of civil functionaries, 
and its immense army, which after all has to be supported by the 
cultivators of the soil? Lettres de cachet no longer exist it is 
true: but what is gained when a mandat d’arrét and the obse- 
quious verdict of a packed jury,—the Chamber of Peers,—can 
consign any individual accused of conspiring against the State, 
first, to a long preventive imprisonment, and then, after the phan- 
tom of atrial, in which judge, jury and prosecutors are all jumbled 
up together, to perpetual incarceration ? 

The people of France were not represented very efficiently in 
the provincial states it is true; but are they much more so in the 
present Chamber of Deputies? Bribes and fees and the confer- 
ing of public offices for undue purposes were no doubt part of 
the system of former days; but can the actual system of French 
government be said to depend on any thing else? could the pre- 
sent order of things stand for a single day before the irritation of 
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the people but for the influence of the ministry for the time being, 
that is to say the crown, acting first on the host of placemen in 
the chambers, and then on the locust swarm of functionaries of 
all kinds that prey upon the country? It is our full conviction 
that, though the trading classes of the community may have re- 
ceived a great developement from the results of the revolution, 
the great masses of the people are not happier nor better off than 
they were under Louis XVI. In the mean time local energy is 
destroyed ; local means of resistance are annihilated ; let it please 
two or three hundred of the rabble of Paris to get up an émeute, 
and the whole country runs an imminent risk of having its whole 
future destinies changed ; let it please some political fanatic to 
terminate the life of the present chief of the state, and the peaceful 
inhabitants of the remotest provinces are not sure but that the 
armies of coalized Europe may again be sweeping over their 
plains within a year’s time. Could the people have been more 
exposed to the faults of government under the old system than 
they thus are under the new? 

It is true that a decentralized government, quoad a govern- 
ment, may not have the same strength and vigour as a centralized 
one; and no one can doubt that it would take much longer time 
to get any administrative measure carried into effec: in Germany, 
in Spain, or in England, than it would in France; but what the 
government loses the nation gains. The government may not be 
so powerful, but the people may have more innate vigour, and 
more national spirit; 1t may not be quite so easy work for the 
Bureaucracy, but it is much better for the flesh and bone of the 
national, for the people, for the owners of the land and the other 
property of the country, and for those whose possessions consist 
in the produce of their arms or heads. The capital of a central- 
ized state may be more brilliant than that of a decentralized one; 
but the former will have only one capital, the latter will enjoy 
several. France has only got Paris; England has not only 
London, but in her sister countries she has Edinburgh and Dub- 
lin; Germany has capitals by the score; Ltaly by the dozen; 
even Spain possesses several. Annihilate Paris, and France is 
removed from the assembly of nations; let Vieuna or Berlin be 
swallowed up by an earthquake, Germany has only one city less. 
The general vigour that the decentralizing system always keeps 
up, is strongly exemplified in Spain; that country where the 
upper classes are the most degenerate and demoralized in 
Europe, Portugal and Italy excepted, where the population is in 
a state of the lowest ignorance, and it might almost be said 
misery, where the country is under-peopled and un-cultivated, 
and where according to the French system all the elements of a 
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nation are wanting; yet what vigorous resistance can the 
Spaniards oppose to foreign invasion! what an indomitable at- 
tachment to their own country the people retains, what number- 
less rallying points they have throughout their provinces. Had 
France been invaded by an army bearing the same proportion of 
numbers and moral influence towards the nation that the French 
army did when in Napoleon’s time it occupied Spain, the chances 
are that France would never have liberated herself from thral- 
dom; even Napoleon himself, and, since that great man, the 
Bourbons experienced the fatal effects of the central action of 
the capital paralysing almost instantaneously all the efforts of the 
nation, and cutting off every hope of subsequent demonstrations 
in their favour. If the boasted invasion of England during the 
late war had taken place, if London had fallen into the enemy’s 
hands, would the two islands have thereupon submitted to the 
foreign intruder? Did Napoleon conquer Russia merely because 
he took Moscow? And again, in a social point of view, what is 
it that gives so much superiority to the other countries of Europe 
over France? what is it that makes life so much more agreeable 
in Germany, in Switzerland, in Italy? what but the healthy vi- 
tality, the intellectual and political movement to be found in some 
quarter of those districts? Supposing that Paris did not exist, 
who would go to France? 

The Equalization System—the equal division of property after 
death—is in our opinion one of the most dangerous diseases to 
which the French body politic is exposed : the centralization system 
tends to destroy all local energy, but this attacks and undermines 
all individual exertion. Far from being, as it was supposed it 
would be, one of the main bulwarks against political oppression, it 
has done ‘nothing more than substitute one kind of oppression for 
another. It has rendered the existence of an aristocracy Impos- 
sible; but it has not hindered the existence of corrupt and op- 
pressive governments of every denomination, ‘The fact is that a 
mob of peasants, still more of petty manufacturers or shop- 
keepers, can be as tyrannical and capricious as the most absolute 
despot; and that a mob government, however liberal its profes- 
sions may be in the first moments of enthusiasm consequent on a 
revolution, can soon degenerate into a slow and wary system of 
general jobbing and corruption. How abundantly is this exem- 
plified by the history of France ever since 1789! What a me- 
Jancholy reflection is it to the historical student to contemplate 
the complete break-down of every political character in France 
who has attempted the carrying out of the principles of either 
revolution to their ultimate consequences! ‘The equalizing of 
the fortunes of a people, in so far as it can be carried into effect, 
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while it lays all men prostrate to the political Juggernaut of the 
day, added to the destruction of local spirit by the centralizing 
system, is a fatal check on all efforts at agricultural and even ma- 
nufacturing or industrial improvement. Is there any, even a 
small operation of this kind to be done in France, nothing but a 
company can be resorted to, nothing but the chances of the stock 
exchange can be allowed to decide on the fitness or practicability 
of the enterprize. France, if the intellectual acuteness of her people 
be considered, is the most backward nation of the civilized world 
in an agricultural or a commercial point of view. On the other 
hand, while the people are deprived of their natural friends and 
protectors, the members of an aristocracy, and while they are 
subjected to the unmitigated action of the executive, they are ex- 
posed, an unresisting prey, to the “ fangs of the law.” By the 
general subdivision of landed property that now exists in France, 
it has come to pass that a man’s land lies sometimes so split up 
into small parcels, and at such distances from each other, that his 
whole time would be taken up in moving merely from one part 
of his commune to another: and he cannot exc change parcels 
at a distance, for others lying nearer home, because the ‘law-costs, 
stamps, &Xc., necessary for such a transaction, are so heavy, that 
for a piece of land yielding not more than fen or twenty francs 
a year in raw produce, he would have to pay one hundred francs 
for the conveyance of it! There are made in France every year 
ubout 250,000 mortgages of S00 francs and under, the duration 
of which is for one year, or two years at most. ‘The cost of each 
of these mortgages is 31 f. 60 c., so that for one year the expense 
amounts to 103 per cent. ‘The total cost of conveying land and 
of drawing up other documents connected with freehold property 
in France, i is 100 millions of francs per annum, paid, be it re- 
membered, in great part by the poorest class of landowners, 
The consequence is, that the whole country is overrun by lawyers, 
aud officers of the Jaw; notwithstanding which it is not a whit 
the better cultivated or better managed. We know that for the 
present the peasantry are happier and perhaps better off than they 
are in England: but the question 1s, will they always be so? 
Sixty years is nothing for the trial of a great national experiment, 

it is true; but enough has come out of the equalization system in 
France to render another revolution aud a republic inevitable 
within the next half century, or else a most extensive alteration 
of the law that causes the mischief. The law of equalization is 
not a bond of union: it is one of political discord and degradation. 
Iu so saying, we wish no harm to France: on the contrary, we 
wish her all prosperity and happiness; but it is of essential im- 


portance to all nations to indicate the fatal diseases under which 
she is labouring. 
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We are compelled to conclude our notice of M. Michelet’s 
interesting and most valuable history, by mentioning that the sub- 
ject of the suppression of the order of the Templars i is treated in 
the third volume in an highly luminous and impartial manner; 
the author is indeed commissioned by the French government to 
publish a complete collection of documents relating to this his- 
torical event:—the wars of Edward III. also occupy consider- 
able space in the same volume. ‘The fourth treats of the disas- 
trous reign of Charles VI., and ends with the death of that unfor- 
tunate monarch and of Henry V. of England. 


OO LEST EE 


Art. XI.—1. Das Nibelungenlied in neuhochdeutscher Sprache, 
uebertragen von G. O. Marbach, mit Holzschnitien nach Ori- 
ginalzeichnungen von E, Bendemann und J. Huebner. Leipzig. 
WwW igand. 1840. 

2. Gutenbergs Album, herausgegeben von Dr. H. Meyer. 1840. 

$. Dr. Carl Haltaus. Album deutscher Schrifisteller, zur vierten 

ca der Buchdruckerkunst. Leipzig: 1840. 
. Die Buchdruckerkunst in ihrer Entstehung und Ausbildung, 
~~ die Fortschritte der Typographie. Eine Festgabe zur 
vierten Saecularfeier der Erfindung der Buckdruckerkunst, von 
K. Falkenstem. 4to. Leipzig: Teubner. 1840. 

5. Lest-Ausgabe des neuen Testaments und der Psalmen. Stutt- 
gart: Liesching. 1840. 

6. Das Neue Testament deutsch durch Dr. Martin Luther, veran- 
staltet von der Buchdruckerinnung zu Leipzig. 1840. 


Ir would have been an easy task to lengthen the list of the works 
that appear in commemoration of the “approaching fourth cen- 
tenary anniversaiy of the discovery of printing, for their name is 
legion, and Midsummer-day is looked forward to in all parts of 
Germany as a day of national rejoicing, nor is it easy for any one 
residing in that country to escape the enthusiasm that pervades 
all classes and ranks. Wherever you go, Gutenberg busts and 
Gutenberg pictures stare you in the face, and the papers are filled 
with advertisements alluding in some way or other to the engross- 
ing subject. Nor is the ridiculous w anting. Catchpenny articles 
are manufactured, and tradesmen allure their customers by chris- 
tening their wares after the hero of the day. Gutenberg pipes 
and Gutenberg sticks, Gutenberg caps and Gutenberg handker- 
chiefs, Gutenberg beer and Gutenberg schnaps attest “the popu- 
larity of the printer of Mayence. The booksellers and printers 
of Leipsic, as in duty bound, take the lead. Let us however 
retire for awhile from the noise and bustle of their preparations, 
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which we shall notice hereafter, to contemplate the use which the 
Germans make of the press, and the manner and spirit in which 
their ancestors in bygone centuries celebrated the great discovery, 
fraught with inestimable advantages to mankind, the invention of 
the art of printing. 

To us there is something remarkably pleasing in the celebration 
of this jubilee, connected as it is with benefits not conferred on 
one language or nation, but extended to the whole civilized world. 
Almost all national feasts have something selfish or exclusive, are 
in honour of some event gained at the expense of bloodshed or 
misery to thousands of our fellow-beings; there is hardly one on 
which the beneficent and philosophic mind can look back with 
unmixed pleasure, but in this all men may for a moment look 
upon each other as brethren undisturbed by national prejudices 
or melancholy retrospect. 

It may at first sight appear singular in the eyes of Englishmen, 
in the full possession of a free press, and accustomed to consider 
it principally with reference to politics, that the Germans, who 
enjoy this advantage but in a very slight degree, should be almost 
the only nation in ‘Europe to celebrate the return of this jubilee 
as a subject of universal rejoicing. And yet perhaps it is this 
very circumstance in connexion with some other features of the 
German character that produces this apparent anomaly. We are 
only then in perfect enjoyment of avy particular blessing, when all 
reflection upon it is absorbed by the reality of the blessing itself. 
The English seldom boast of the freedom of the press or of their 
constitution, because they cannot think of England except with 
these advantages ; they form part and parcel of their very nature 
as Englishmen. But the Germans are a more reflecting people, 
it is part of their nature not to enjoy without reflecting on the 
nature of the enjoyment, and their contemplations on the approach- 
ing jubilee are doubtless not unmixed with aspirations which we 
hope may soon be realized. ‘The state of their political press is 
such that we might at first wonder how a nation, eminent for 
genius, humanity and love of justice, and by no means insensible 
to freedom, could rest contented with such a state of things. 

We are so accustomed to outward comforts, practical energy, 
and the liberty and occasionally to the licence of our press, that 
we are disposed to undervalue the simple habits, the sedateness 
of character in the Germans, and above all, to ridicule the inanity 
of their daily press, A thinking mind would go further, and in- 
quire whether the two former had not likewise their advantages, 
and be apt to conclude that there must be somewhere an equiva- 
lent to counterbalance the defects of the latter. It will rarely be 
found that nature is unjust; she dispenses her blessings with an 
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even hand; and although the liberty which she offers may not in 
all countries be arrayed in the same garb, she will not be found 
to have denied the gift to a nation emmently worthy to receive it. 
The freedom of the Germans is to be found in their universities 
and their philosophical speculations. 

We are too fully engrossed by our party questions, too much 
occupied with the present, too closely pressed by material inter- 
ests and threatening symptoms from without, to appreciate at 
once all the merits of the German philosophers and scholars. 
The politician may deride the colourless reports which the censor 
allows to pass—the man of fashion may look contemptuously on 
coats not made by Stultz, and on manners hearty and simple, not 
formed in the d’Orsay school,—but the meditative and reflecting 
will look with respect, and perhaps with shame, on a nation from 
one of whose youths Coleridge imbibed* those opinions which 
obtained for him the high reputation which he enjoys in his na- 
tive country as a profound thmnker. The true model of the Ger- 
man character, its noblest representative, is the German gelehrter, 
Unfettered by politics, not harassed by the galling ties of party 
connexion, he pursues the even tenor of his way with a one- 
minded singleness, neither swerving to the right nor to the left, 
careless of the results to which his speculations may lead; 
troubling himself as little about their practical application as 
Archimedes of old, he follows out the ray which truth detects, 
and in the unshackled freedom of investigation permitted to him 
in speculation, he forgets the narrow bounds prescribed to him 
by the timid policy of the Diet at Francfort. ‘True it is that this 
freedom of speculation may occasionally degenerate into error, 
but even error is but another incentive to the pursuit of truth; 
for he would be but an unworthy votary of philosophy who could 
for a moment admit the supposition that error could be finally 
victorious. Magna est veritas et prevalebit. It is from this 
point of view that we must explain the appearance of such works 
as that of Strauss, which has so much shocked the orthodox ; 
but we think it redounds more to the honour of the German 
governments that instead of proscribing the work,} and thereby 
investing it with the popularity of martyrdom, they called upon 
the divines to refute it. 


* We say imbibed, because although we have read with pain an article on the sub- 
ject (written in a very proper spirit), in a recent number of Blackwood's Magazine, 
we cannot bring ourselves to believe that Coleridge was knowingly guilty of the 
plagiarisms from Schelling, there proved against him. 

+ The question was discussed by the Prussian government, when we believe that 
the estimable Bishop Neander gave it as his opinion that the work ought not to be 
proscribed, but refuted ; a decision the more honourable, as le himself has published 
a life of Jesus Christ to prove his sincerity. 
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This, then, seems to us the peculiar and honourable province 
of the Germans, the diffusion of ideas in speculative philosophy, 
which, worked out in their practical applicability by nations 
whom Providence has more highly favoured in this latter respect, 
return thus modified to their original country, there to create new 
impulses, and give a more active direction to social and political 
life. This of itself would be sufficient to account for the high 
value which that nation sets on the press; and when we add that 
every child is there obliged to learn to read, we shall not be sur- 
prised at the interest taken in the celebration of a festival, so 
much in unison with the cosmopolitan character of the Germans. 

It will not be uninteresting to mark in the different celebra- 
tions the gradual changes in national habits and manners, and it 
is equally gratifying to trace the progressive improvement in the 
national condition, from the simple, we may almost say doubtful 
meeting, in 1540, when the spirit of the Reformation was abroad, 
to the costly preparations for the jubilee in our nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

‘The accounts which we have of the first celebration in 1540 
are meagre and contradictory. Werther, in his Veritable Intelli- 
gence on the Art of Printing, is of opinion that the printers of 
Wittenberg, Michael Lotther, Hans Lufft, George Rhau, and 
Peter Selze (likewise spelt Seitz, Saltze) all distinguished in the 
literary history of the Reformation, in company with their work- 
men, celebrated the first Jubileum typographicum on St. John’s 
day as Gutenberg’s name day. Eichsfeld, indeed, in his relation 
of the jubilee at Wittenberg in 1740, affirms that there are no 
grounds for this assertion, but later writers assume it as authen- 
tic. There is likewise a tradition that some friends, and amongst 
them Luther and Melanchthon, were present at the festival in 
Lufft’s house ; and a learned friend informs us that there is sup- 
posed to be an allusion to it in one of Luther’s letters. In the 
other parts of Germany there was no celebration. 

Notwithstanding the badness of the times and the devastations 
produced by the thirty years’ war, the printers celebrated a ju- 
bilee in 1640 at Leipsic, Jena, Breslau, and doubtless in other 
cities. (Strassburg seems to be the only city in which the discovery 
of printing was celebrated every fifty years.) On this occasion 
Leipsic took the lead; and as the Jubi/eum Typographicorum 
Lipsiensium, published in 1640, contains the only report of this 
festival, we shall make a few extracts from it, as the humble 
tone of piety in which it is written will doubtless please our 
readers better than the noisy doings and pedantic sayings of old 
father Gottsched a century later. 
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“ That the praise of God may resound the farther, and that dear pos- 
terity in all places may be cheered to holy imagination, they (the printers 
of Leipsic) have thought it good and advisable to discover this their in- 
tention to their fellow craftsmen, whether they might perhaps be pleased 
to celebrate the jubilee with them; and accordingly, in April of this 
current year, they issued friendly and brotherly epistles to the same in 
several noble cities of the empire, ports and commercial towns, but par- 
ticularly the far and wide celebrated city of Strassburg, which is re- 
nowned as a mother and native city of the inventors and beginners of 
this worshipful art, as also to the noble universities of Wittenberg and 
Jeua, sufficiently unfolding to them their Christian intent, and exhorting 
them to equal thankfulness to God under all changeableness of circum- 
stances ; almost al! of whom have cheerfully accepted and willingly 
agreed to like joy in the Lord and celebration of such feast,” 

The poor printers of Wittenberg were not, however, able to 

gratify their wishes by a public celebration, from their great po- 
verty and indigence ; nevertheless they determined to meet, 
“ because the printers of Leipsic commemorate this year, and because 
printing was discovered two hundred years ago, to thank God for this 
benefit, and in friendly talk to take a drink and frugal meal together in 
stillness. God grant that this noble art may soon recover from the dis- 
tressed state to which it has been reduced in these bad and ruinous times 
of war.” —Eichfeld Relation of the Wittenberg Jubilee in 1740. 

The anonymous author of the Leipsic Festival informs us 
that 


“ The above-mentioned printers and their fellow craftsmen have 
agreed to celebrate this feast on the day of St. John the Baptist, for the 
following reasons : firstly, because both the praiseworthy discoverers and 
beginners had this name, and the one is called John Gutenberg, but the 
other John Faust, as amongst other matters will be recorded in the 
German oration here annexed, therefore this their name day hath been 
hereto chosen in honourable commendation of them ; and secondly, be- 
cause they would avail themselves of the loveliness and convenience of 
this season of the year.” 

‘That their “ Christian intent” might not be imputed to them 
as unseemly presumption and a self-chosen service, they had 
communicated it to the superintendent and clergy “ who did not 
ouly express themselves well pleased with the same, but likewise 
his reverence the superintendent, in the morning sermon of the 
aforesaid St. John’s day, did excellently commend and laud this 
art and its great and manifest utility, as likewise its inventors and 
improvers, exhorting his hearers to thank God heartily for this 
high and great benefit ;’ which example was likewise followed 
in other churches in Leipsic and the neighbouring towns. 

The printers then went to church in due order of procession, 
where, we are informed, they listened in zealous devotion, and 
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waited even to the end. Afterwards they met together, and in 
Christian conversation discoursed of the great deeds of God, but 
particularly of the wonderful invention, advancement and gra- 
cious preservation of this worshipful and excellent art. The 
guests afterwards assembled “in a room of seemly dimensions, 
adorned with trees, fair flowers and sweetly-smelling grass, and 
looking into a goodly garden,” the men being placed to the south, 
but the women “ in excellent order, by themselves, to the north,” 
to hear a German oration. True to their original design of cele- 
brating this feast, in token of a grateful mind, to the honour and 
praise of the Lord God, with such piety and devotion, that, al- 
though after service they should meet at a public dinner, all 
licentiousness, dancing* and improper speaking was forbidden 
under pain of severe punishment. 


* The ladies and gentlemen present, together with the cantor and or- 
ganist, were in a friendly manner requested to continue the praise of God 
to the end of the day, after which they sat down to table, and, grace 
being said, enjoyed the gifts of God in cheerfulness, yet all conducted 
themselves with becoming seriousness aud respectably in Christian devo- 
tion to the honour of God.” 

In this humble and thankful spirit, singing psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, did these pious printers ‘celebrate the disco- 
very of their art, and we hope that the three thousand guests at 
the festive board, in the elegant building erected for the present 
occasion at Leipsic, may have equal cause to say that the day 
ended without “ vexation or disappointment.” 

We have, however, some slight misgivings, for Rhine wine and 
Champagne will abound, and our very good friends the biblio- 
poles have not hitherto shown any great affection for the doctrines 
of the tea-totallers. 

Turn we now to the last jubilee of 1740. German literature 
was at a very low ebb. Pedantry: and selfish conceit were the 
only qualities that distinguished the men who were then looked 
upon as heroes, but who are now only remembered as laughing- 
stocks. In the absence of genius, the most ridiculous rules and 
canons of criticism and poetry were laid down; philosophy there 
was none, or it was considered but as synonymous with what is 
generally called common sense. 

In most periods of literary history and intellectual development 
there are two great phases which succeed and complete each other 


The contrast between the manners of the olden time and those of the present day 
is striking ly displayed in the fact, that whilst in 1640 dancing was strictly forbidden, 
the printers of 1840 will conclude their celebration by arranging a Volksfest, or kind 
of fair, for the amusement of the people on the third day of the festival. 
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in beneficial alternation. . A few favoured spirits in advance of 
their age, breaking through all acknowledged rules, produce mas- 
terpieces for the admiration of their contemporaries ; and nature, 
as if exhausted by the birth of her favourites, or perhaps in bene- 
volent compassion to the mass of mankind, reposes, to give them 
time to become familiar with new forms and new ideas. ‘Thus 
criticism and common sense never contribute to the production of 
genius, but genius, heaven-born, gives a new standard to the direc- 
tion of taste. But in the period of which we are speaking the 
state of things was comfortless in the extreme. With no mighty 
models to purify and exalt the national taste, the language was re- 
duced to a flat unmeaning level, only varied by a piebald mixture 
of foreign words from the French, at that time the language of the 
German courts, and of Frederick the Great. All that could be 
expected was, that the nation would at last become aware of the 
empty nothingness of the Aristarchuses, who, with characteristic 
pomposity, doled out their tedious pedautry. A great step was 
already gained when Bodmer and the Swiss, the antagonists and 
conquerors of Gottsched, found out that bad was bad. Once dis- 
contented, the inherent activity of the human mind will proceed in 
restless agitation, until kind nature, finding her pupils worthy, or 
at least desirous of her gifts, applies a remedy. ‘The good Ger- 
mans long groped in the dark, and what will our readers imagine 
was the model of excellence which the Swiss party, undoubtedly 
in earnest, after scrious deliberation, proposed for imitation? Nei- 
ther more nor less than the Fables of Esop; and strange as it 
may appear, we find even Lessing himself, one of the clearest 
heads of the last century, doing homage to this national conviction. 

We cannot do betier than quote the singular logical process 
which led to this extraordinary result in the words of Goethe :— 


** No fundamental principles of poetry could be found, it was too in- 
tellectual and evanescent. Painting, an art which we can follow step 
by step with our outward senses, appeared more favourable. The Eng- 
lish and the French had published theories on the fine arts, and it was 
believed that through analogy with these poetry might be established. 
Painting placed images before the eyes, poetry before the fancy: poetical 
images were then the first thing to be considered. ‘They began with 
images, descriptions followed, and whatever could be apprehended by 
the outward senses was discussed. 

“ Images then! Where were these to be taken except from nature ? 
The painter clearly imitated nature; then why not the poct? But na- 
ture, as it lies before us, cannot be imitated; it contains so much that 
is insignificant, or unworthy: a choice must be made, but what shall 
decide the choice?) We must look only for what is important ; but what 
is important ? 

* The answer seems to have puzzled the Swiss for a long time, for 
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they hit upon a strange, yet pretty and merry idea, that the New is 
always the most important ; and after considering awhile, they find that 
the Wonderful is always newer than anything else. 

* They had now collected the requisites for poesy ; but one objection 
occurred, that the Wonderful might likewise be void, and without refer- 
ence to man. [ut this necessary reference must be of a moral nature, 
and from this followed manifestly the amelioration of mankind, and thus 
a poem had attained its object when, in addition to all its other qualities, 
it became useful. The different kinds of poetry were to be examined 
according to the requisites here collected, and that which imitated nature, 
was at the same time wonderful, and had a moral aim and utility, was 
declared the first and best. And after much consideration, this great 
preference was with full conviction assigned to the Fables of Esop.”. 
Goethe's Works, vol. xxv. pp. 77-79. 


The state of things, worse than the severest satire, thus de- 
scribed, refers to a period somewhat later than our present jubilee, 
but matters were if possible then still worse. Old Gottsched, the 
Aristarchus of Leipsic, was chosen to deliver the German oration, 
and so great was the desire to hear him, that men climbed in at 
the windows by means of ladders; professois of the highest rank 
were unable to get through the crowd, and returned without en- 
joying the set phrases of the old pedant, and the adjacent street 
was thronged with an immense multitude. 

Our readers will easily imagine that the oration delivered by 
the man, who puffed up by his own vanity, was far behind the ad- 
mirers of Esop, was totally unworthy of the enthusiasm which 
prevailed, although it was doubtless highly admired. And ac- 
cording to the ideas of the times, it was a model of composition. 
A regular introduction of some eight or ten pages, a due oratori- 
cal confession of his own weakness, which he would have knocked 
any man down for admitting ; and then, not rushing rudely in 
medias res, but beginning according to the approved German 
system ab ovo, which on the present occasion is synonymous with 
Saturn, he enumerates the discoveries of other nations, which of 
course vanish before the German invention. ‘The list of cele- 
brated Germans fills him with such enthusiasm that he “ can 
hardly refrain from offering up his thanks to Divine Providence 
for being born ina German volk und land.” 

The conclusion is characteristic. After v yading through some 
fifty pages he begins his eulogy of the printers present, and asks 
them, what affecting observations can I introduce in the conclu- 
sion of my discourse? Does not the number of your presses in 
the town exceed fifty, &c. &c. 

Poor Gottsched lived to survive his reputation, and his name is 
now only remembered as a by-word for arrogance and pedantry. 
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In leaving this uncheering period and casting a rapid glance at 
the revolution which the last century has operated in Germany, 
so great have been the changes, so extraordinary the progress, that 
we can hardly imagine we are speaking of the same people. In 
the -xtract from Goethe quoted above it must have struck the 
mosc careless reader that nothing proceeds from the mind within, 
all proceeds from external impulse ; yet this same nation is now 
distinguished above all others for its investigations into the opera- 
tions of the human mind; a long and illustrious series of poets, 
critics, historians, does honour to the German name ; music stands 
unrivalled, and painting and sculpture flourish. As if to present 
the most complete contrast to the period we have just quitted, the 
whole direction of the German mind, with an elastic rebound, 
seemed to strive to penetrate the hidden recesses of things, and 
the very existence of the material world was, as with Berkeley, 
doubted. Napoleon too, by his gigantic ambition, reduced the 
German nation to a state much similar in politics to what it was 
in intellect a hundred years ago, and thus a tabula rasa being 
formed, and so many incumbrances of the unwieldy German 
empire having been swept away, it will be the fault of the Ger- 
mans themselves if they do not improve these advantages. 

In literature the great spirits have passed away and their mantle 
has not fallen upon their successors. Yet if Germany cannot 
boast of great and creative writers what nation can at the present 
moment? ‘The period of steam-ships and railroads is not favour- 
able to the quiet workings of genius. It creates too many ideas 
in other directions, beneficial likewise to mankind (unless they 
generate a too great fondness for gain,) and Germany has obeyed 
the common impulse. But there is a great and general literary 
activity. ‘The national taste has improved by the study of their 
great models ; instead of slavishly adopting a foreign language as 
the medium of conversation, the Germans have become sensible 
of the great beauties of their own, and Grimm has raised a monu 
ment to the historical development of the language which other 
nations must look upon with envy and regret. ‘The diffusion of 
education has become general, we might almost say universal, as 
every child must learn to read, the book-trade (notwithstanding 
the fears of the good printers two hundred years ago that printing 
could advance no further), has acquired an immense expansion, 
commerce is extending, wealth, or rather competence more gene- 

rally diffused, a sense of comfort gaining ground, and, therefore, 
it was natural that Leipsic should make preparations for celebrat- 
ing the present jubilee on a scale far surpassing the modest fes- 
tivals of the two former centuries. The printers have, by weekly 
contributions for the last four years, raised a considerable sum ; 
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the city has voted a sum of three thousand dollars; the book- 
sellers have been liberal in their donations; so that there is no 
want of funds. The feast will be celebrated from Switzerland 
to Norway; but, whilst in most other cities it partakes more of a 
private character, in Leipsic, as the literary mart, it will be truly 
a national jubilee. Little has occurred to us in the preparations 
of the other cities that could interest the English public; but it 
may not be unworthy of remark, that the committee at Halle have 
fixed upon the 18th instead of the 24th. The Roxburgh Ciub 
will doubtless be flattered with the compliment, that the eve of 
the 18th has become celebrated by the institution of their society, 
and all Englishmen will read with pleasure that the anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo, which restored liberty to Germany and 
“urope, has been chosen to celebrate the peaceful festival. 

But to return to Leipsic. The following extracts from the 
Report of the Committee will sufficiently explain the objects and 
arrangements of the Directors. 

On the 23rd of June, the committee meet in the Commercial 
Exchange to receive the more distinguished visitors, and the de- 
putations of the foreign universities, Xc. 

On the 24th the bells will ring a merry peal, and the morning 
will be ushered in by music from the church towers, and by a 
reveille through the streets. At eight o’clock the magistrates 
and different companies, with all their guests, walk in procession 
to hear divine service in one of the churches, At ten o’clock the 
great festive procession will proceed through the principal streets 
to the market-place, on which three temporary buildings have 
been erected, one in the centre which is closed, a second with 
accommodation for 3000 spectators, and a third for the orchestra 
and singers. 

On the arrival of the procession, a cantata composed for the 
occasion by Mendelssohn will be sung; at the cenclusion of 
which, the building in the centre will be opened, and disclose 
type-founders and printers in full activity. A song will be printed 
with the fresh-cast types, distributed amongst the public, and 
sung in general chorus, At three o’clock about three thousand 
persons will sit down to dinner in the building erected before the 
university, and in the evening the town will be illuminated, 

The morning of the 25th will be devoted to a conversazione, 
and to an exhibition of all subjects connected with typography ; 
in the afternoon there will be a grand musical performance under 
the direction of Mendelsshon, consisting of a symphony with cho- 
ruses, composed by him expressly for this feast, and other pieces. 
In the evening there will be a ball. 

The last day will be devoted to public amusements, the com- 
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mittee availing themselves of the funds so liberally placed at their 
disposal, to give the inhabitants of Leipsic and their guests an 
opportunity of closing “ this great festival in harmless mirth and 
cheerfulness.” ‘The whole will conclude with fireworks, and a 
procession with torches, which (we mean the torches), «cording 
to German custom, will be extinguished on the market-place, 
amidst music and a general chorus, 

The slight sketch in which we have attempted to convey to our 
readers some idea of the manner in which the Germans have ce- 
lebrated their different jubilees, will naturally give rise to many 
interesting reflections on the changes which society has under- 
gone. Whether all these changes are improvements, may be 
doubted; nor are we so attached to our German brethren as to 
be blind to their national or social defects. 

At a period of general festivity, when we have just been read- 
ing their invitation to all “within and beyond the limits of their 
fatherland” to join with them in a friendly and brotherly spirit in 
the celebration of our common advantages, it would be ungra- 
cious to look at any but the bright side of the picture, and not- 
withstanding some few dark spots on the horizon, we rejoice that 
there is cause for sincere congratulation. Although our good 
wishes will appear in print post festum, we doubt not that they 
will be accepted by our kindly neighbours, 

It may not be uninteresting, in conclusion, to notice the pro- 
gress of printing in Leipsic in the several reports of the jubilees. 
In 1640 the number of master-printers was only 5, who employed 
11 journeymen ; in 1740 the number of the former was 18, with 
137 journeymen. 

Since this time the number of masters has not experienced any 
very great increase, but their business has extended itself in pro- 
portion to the demands of the reading public, and the improve- 
ments which have been made in the art of printing, and it is not 
unlikely that a single establishment (that of the Brothers Brock- 
haus), prints as much as almost all the printers of 1740 to- 
gether. 

At present there are in Leipsic 116 booksellers, 9 typefounders, 
about 20 printers who employ 240 presses (10 of them for ma- 
chine-printing), 620 journeymen and 200 apprentices. The 
quantity of paper consumed annually is estimated at present at 
12,000 bales, each containing 5000 sheets. ‘These details, al- 
though not to be compared with the gigantic estimates published 
in the interesting article on printing in a recent number of the 
Quarterly Review, display a very respectable activity in a city 
which contains little more than 40,000 inhabitants. As signs of 
the times, we may remark that the rage for illustrated works has 
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likewise led to the establishments of two ateliers for engraving, 
conducted by Englishmen, in which there are about ten English- 
men employed, besides Germans, ‘The recent improvements in 
printing, and the probable commencement of a new era in en- 
graving, by the multiplication of copies by the galvanic process, 
indicate that posterity in celebrating the Jubilee in 1940 will 
have room for self-gratulation in any comparison they may deign 
to institute with our generation. Should some industrious anti- 
quary, in the zeal of his researches, take down the present num- 
ber from the dusty shelves to which we fear even our lucubrations 
may then be consigned, he will at least find it recorded, that, al- 
though duly sensible of the spirit of invention which is abroad in 
our own age, far from imagining that we had attained the height 
of perfection, we believe ourselves merely at the threshold of im- 
provements and discoveries greatly surpassing the wonders of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 





MUSIC ABROAD AND AT HOME. 





GREECE. 

The degeneracy of music in this country may be traced to the absence of 
heroic or patriotic subjects, and the want of bards to sing them. “Tf the great 
musicians of antiquity, whose names are so familiar to our ears, had not likewise 
been poets, time and oblivion would long since have swept them away. Since 
writing and practical music have become separate professions, the celebrity of 
the poor musician dies with the vibration of his strings, or if in condescension 
he be remembered by a poet or historian, it is usually but to blazon forth his 
infirmities, and throw contempt upon his talents.”—-Burney. King Otho, as 
yet, has done little for any of the arts. 

The new theatre is nearly completed at Athens, and M. Dametrio Carburi 
has been sent to Italy to secure a host of talent from the Lombardian and 
other states. The musical direction is to be conducted by Signor Fontana. 


ITALY. 


During the last half-year eleven new operas have been produced in Italy, 
emanating from six new composers; of these, four were produced, for the first 
time, at Naples, three at Milan, one at Rome, one at Florenec, one at Trieste, 
and one at Turin. The new composers are, Travesari, Gravillé, Corbi, Ponia- 
towski, Panizza, and Nerdi 

Among the known and admired operatic compositions of celebrated compo- 
sers, the operas of Donizetti have been the most frequently represented, hav- 
ing been produced at fifty-three theatres, viz.:—Lucia di Lammermoor, at 12 
theatres; Gemma di Vergy, at 9; Marino Faliero, at 6; Belisario, at 6; Anna 
Bolena, at 6; Roberto d’Evereux, at 6; L’Elisir d’Amore, at 5; Ajo nell’ 
Imbarrazzo, at 5; Olivo e Pasquale, at 5; Parisina, at 2; Pia de’ Tolomei, at 
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1; Maria di Rudenz, at 1; Gianni di Parigi, at 1; Betly, at 1; Il Campa- 
nello, at 1. 


The operas of Bellini were performed at seventeen different theatres, his 
Beatrice being represented at eight of them. 


Those of Mercadante were produced at ten theatres, his Gubrialla was per- 
formed at six of them. 


Those of Rossini at eight theatres, his Barber of Seville at seven of them. 
The yeat 1859 produced the following results :— 
At the Carnival . . . . . 13new operas, by 5 new composers. 


During the Spring. + 8 do. 6 do. 
During the Summer. . . . 5 do. 2 do. 
During the remainder of the year 11 do. 5 do. 


Total 37 new operas, 18 new composers. 
From the Musical Journal. 

A new opera has been produced at the Pio Instituto, entitled I/dergonda, 
the music and libretto composed by Temistocle Solera, a young man who has 
had no instruction in music whatever, but report states he was refused the 
hand of his beloved, the daughter of a rich apothecary living in this city, un- 
less he produced a new opera. He commenced by studying the flute, and has 
now obtained the prize sought for, by the production of his opera of Ilde- 
gonda. The music is very simple and melodious, bearing a great similarity to 
the works of the early Italian composers. This opera was fully successful, 
but was only performed twice at the Pio Instituto, as the season then termi- 
nated. Solera has since left, with his bride, for Naples, where he intends 
studying the sublime science. 

Among the virtuosi of the good old Italian school of music were some 
highly gifted individuals. The power of abstraction exhibited by one of them 
is strikingly exemplified in the following anecdote of a somnabulist composer. 
*« A young priest in a Catholic seminary was accustomed to rise in his sleep 
and write sermons; he wrote music also with great exactness, tracing on it at 
equal distances the five lines, and putting upon them the cleft, flat, and 
sharps, afterwards he marked the notes, at first white, then blackened those 
which were to be black. ‘The words were written under; and once happening 
to make them too long, he quickly perceived they were not exactly under the 
corresponding notes: he correcte? this inaccuracy by rubbing out what he had 
written, and putting the line below with the greatest precision.”—L. A. Mu- 
ratori della forza della Fantasia umana, Venezia, 1766. 


NaPLes possesses five theatres. San Carlo, whose colossal proportions and 
splendid interior surpasses any thing of the kind in Europe. Teatro del 
Fondo, smaller than the former, but favourable to sound. Tea/ro Nicovo, still 
smaller than the last mentioned, and used alternately for the representation of 
the opera buffa and plays. Teatro dei Fiorentini; Rossini’s farce, La Gazetta, 
was brought out here, and did not succeed. San Fernando, which bears a 
great resemblance to the Teatro Nuovo, but is rarely opened. San Carlino and 
Fenice are two theatres expressly designed for the populace. Sometimes two 


representatiois are given daily to avoid the immense crowd that usually as- 
sembles. 


Nice.—Paganini expired in this city on the 27th May last. He died with- 
out absolution, or extreme unction, and the authorities refused sepulture to 
the corpse. The great violinist has left his large fortune to his two sisters and 
the mother of his son, while the latter becomes possessed of the landed pro- 
perty situate in the Duchy of Parma. For some time before his death Paga- 
nini had lost the use of his speech. The genius of this artist lay not altogether, 
as is commonly supposed, in his wonderful performance, replete as it was with 
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every variety of tone, every species of difficulty, and in the whirlwind of his 
energy taking the hearers completely by storm, but also in the composition; 
the artful disposition of the several movements, and the scientific cc nstruction 
of the accompaniment, which distinguished all his music, these shewed the 
musician of profound thought, and refined sensibility. 


GERMANY. 


The number of musical publications which have appeared in Germany 
during the first three months of the present year, have exceeded those published 
during the corresponding period of last year (1839). Of 729 musical compo- 
sitions there were 23 orchestral pieces, 37 for the violin, 14 violoncello, 21 
flute, 3 other wind instruments, 21 for the guitar, 2 harp, 321 piano-forte, 10 
organ, 23 church hymns, 13 concert pieces, 203 songs, and 10 works on 
music, (exclusive of newspapers.) Of these, four are works of instruction. 


Mounicu.—The first Italian opera performed here seems to have been Adelaide 
Regia Principessa di Suso, by Giulio Riva Medico Veneziano. 


Pracuge.—A new opera, in two acts, entitled Die Felsenmiihle von Esta- 
lieres, the composition of C. G. Reissiger, has been produced with very equi- 
vocal success at the city theatre; and a new four-act opera, composed by C. L. 
von Oertzen, and entitled the Fursten vom Messina (Princess of Messina), was 
produced with unqualified success, at Neustrelitz, on the 5th ult.; the libretto, 
from the pen of J. F. Bahrdt, is founded on Schiller’s celebrated Bride of Mes- 
sina, This opera will be brought out at Dresden almost immediately. 


Vienna.—Heinrich Ernst, by the death of Paganini, the first violinist in 
Europe (our friend Ole Bull not excepted), has been performing with consi- 
derable éclat in this his almost native city, having commenced his studies 
from the age of eleven years, at the Conservatorium, under the direction of 
Professor Bohm. His concerts have been overflowing, notwithstanding the 
tickets for admission were at an unusually high price. The only novelty at 
the Court theatre was the production of Auber’s L’Ambassadrice, which was 
withdrawn after its second representation. 

This city possesses five theatres. Two in the city, namely the Burg Theater 
and the Opera, and three in the suburbs, the dn der Wien (formerly known 
under the celebrated name of Casporle), that of Leopoldstat, and the new one 
at Josephstat. The Burg Theater is devoted to tragedies, comedies, and 
other werks of this kind. The Opera was formerly undertaken by govern- 
ment, but was so ill-managed that it was necessary in one year to pay from 
the public funds half a million of florins. Barbaja (the Neapolitan Impresario) 
had it for three years, and awakened a taste for Italian music by bringing suc- 
cessively before the public, Fodor, Colbran, Mombelli, Eckerlin, Donzelli, 
Rubini, David, Lablache, Ambrogi, &c. His lease was renewed April, 1826. 
The Viennese public, like that of London, are not always treated with either 
first-rate operas or singers once during a period of eight months; those that 
had the greatest success were by French composers,— Dame Blanche, Les Voi- 
tures versees, Le Macon, and Herold’s Marie (the three last most flimsy pro- 
ductions), although in their library they have the works of Mozart, Weber, 

Rossini, Carafa, Weigl, and Cherubini! 

The Theater an der Wien was sold Dec. 1826, to a creditor, for 147,507 
florins. 

The Leopoldstat and Josephstadt Theatres generally give fairy tales and farces, 
with national airs, dances, and waltzes. 


Lerpzic.—Since the return of Madame Schroeder Devrient to Dresden, this 
town has relapsed into its wonted sameness; the operas of Fidelio, the Hugo- 
notts, Capuleti e Montecchi, Guido et Ginevra, Norma, and Iphigenie, have 
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been once more laid aside for the want of performers. Sophie Schloss, the 
singer who so delighted the Leipzigers during the winter, gave a brilliant con- 
cert under he direction of M. David, on the 22d ult., previous to her depar- 
ture for Berlin. 

Berntin.—At the King’s theatre we have had no musical novelty of late. 
Adam’s Faithful Shepherd, and his Brewer of Preston, continue to attract full 
houses. Mozart’s Figaro has been reproduced at the other royal theatre, with 
the addition of Sophie Schloss as the Countess, in which she reaped loud and 
repeated applause; she may be considered a great acquisition to the stage, the 
clear and distinct intonation of her beautiful soprano voice was much admired. 
Auber’s Fairy Lake, which had been laid aside, is to be reproduced, the prima 
donna, Mademoiselle Loewe, will be assisted by M. Beyer, the new tenor from 


Breslau, who has rendered himself conspicuous by his personification of 
Sever in Bellina’s Norma. 


SWEDEN. 
The first original opera was performed in 1774. 


RUSSIA. 


St. Perenspurc.—Since the production of Adolph Adam’s new ballet opera 
entitled L’ Ecumeur de Mer, no musical performances have excited more at- 
tention than the concerts given by J. B. Gross, who performed two new over- 
tures, a concerted piece, and a fantasia for the violoncello, all his own compo- 


sitions. The empress, and the dilettunte of the city who attended his concerts, 
were loud in their applause. 


FRANCE. 

A new opera by Leconte, entitled Stella, has been produced at Havre, in 
which the devil figures as one of the most prominent characters, both as to sing- 
ing and action. The soul of Manfred is carried into hell, from whence he is 
ultimately rescued by his wife Stella, who carries him with great pomp into 


heaven. This soul-stirring performance was received by an overflowing house 
with enthusiastic applause. 


Paris.—In this city, as in many others, art and artists are completely at 
the mercy of the journalists, no fame can be acquired without them, no repu- 
tation established without their interference and protection. When Nourrit, 
the celebrated actor and singer, died, the editor of one of the musical reviews 
waited on his successor, Duprez, and with a profusion of compliments and 
apologies, intimated to him that Nourrit had invariably allowed 2000 francs a 
year to the review. Duprez, taken a little by surprize, expressed his readiness 
to allow half that sum; but with which the editor was so dissatisfied that he 
departed, complaining bitterly. 

PORTUGAL. 


A new opera has been produced at Lisbon, with considerable success, by 
M. Coppola; it is entitled Gl’ Illinesi; the principal characters are filled by 
Batti the tenor, and Coletti the bass singers. 


LONDON. 


The London season is fast closing, and, as far as we have the means of 
judging by information from every quarter, it has been the worst, in a musical 
point of view, known for some years. Laporte, at the Italian Opera House, 
has not brought forward one new opera of the high class (Persiani’s Inez de 
Castro, although an ingenious work, is in the wain but a selection of passages 
suiting the voices of the principal singers.) Coletti, an excellent singer, has 
been seldom heard, he has been thrown in the back ground to make way for 
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Tamburini’s perpetual tours de force. Rubini is worn out, although highly 
extolled. If such quivering and twirling as he perpetrates constantly is to be 
called singing, then may all the masters of the art go to school again to un- 
learn the very first principles of vocalization, and commence de novo. The re- 
deeming points in the opera season have been the production of Figaro, Don 
Giovanni, and Il Barbiere. 


The Ancient Concerts have by no means increased in reputation by this 
year’s selections; they have now become a mere arena for the display of the 
inadequate powers of young and ill-taught singers, while the really established 
and well tried talent has been studiously kept from the public ear. 

The following anecdote of the founder of the Ancient Concerts may not be 
generally known. “ Lord Sandwich might serve as a model for a man of bu- 
siness. He rose early, he often appointed persons to attend him at six o’ciock 
in the morning; and his time from that hour till a late dinner was wholly de- 
dicated to business; he was very methodical; slow, but not wearisome, cau- 
tious, but not suspicious, rather a man of sense than a man of talent; had 
much real good nature; his promises might be relied on. His manners par- 
took of the old court; and he possessed, in a singular degree, the art of at- 
taching persons of every rank to him. Few houses were more pleasant or in- 
structive than his lordship’s; it was filled with rank, beauty and talent, and 
every one was at ease. He professed to be fond of music, and musicians 
flocked to him; he was the soui of the Catch Club, and one of the directors of 
the Concert of Ancient Music; but (which is the case of more than one noble 
and more than one gentle amateur,) he had not the least real ear for music, 
and was equally insensible of harmony and melody.”—See Charles Butler's 
Reininiscences. 


The Philharmonic has revived somewhat from its torpidity. ‘The new sym- 
phony of Sphor, although not so successful as the partizans of that composer 
could have wished, was nevertheless well attended. Another by Strauss (not 
the waltzing Strauss) went off extremely well; it is a work highly creditable to 
the writer. As usual, there has been no attraction in the vocal pieces; we 
again repeat, that concerted pieces are the only sure auxiliaries to form a bill 
where the instrumentation is of such a high order. Could not the directors 
have a selection from some of Handel’s Serenatas, L’ Allegro, for instance? Or 
is it possible there may be just so much talent existing as to write some vocal 
piece purposely for these concerts? But no—they evidently prefer going on in 
the usual way, according to a plan laid down by certain persons who would 
seem to have the entire controul of the society. The new pianiste, M. Liszt, 
has made what is called a great sensation. His playing is wonderful, full of 
wild harmonies, extraordinary power of wrist, and uncommon energy. 
Molique, the new violinist, seems to have the real artistical spirit both in his 
compositions and playing, but, excepting his estimation among musicians, it 
will not (we suspect) avail him towards the desirable end of making a fortune 
here, because it is very evident the British public are always better pleased 
with chariatanism than real merit, or (to put the case in a milder form) they 
must have novelty at any price, and unless an artist is very much talked of, 
they know little and care less about his performances; his feeling, taste, senti- 
ment, puri'y of style, &c. &c. are words they hear, but have no power to com- 
prehend. 

The German opera at the Prince’s Theatre is an attempt to introduce a 
better order of music than has been heard for some time. If there be a want 
of that physical power and culture which distinguishes the singers at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, they have at least displayed considerable ability, both in 

Weber's delightful opera of Euryanthe, and in Marschiner’s opera of Der 
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Templar und die Judin, both of which have been produced for the first time in 
this country with considerable success. The chorusses are of the highest order, 
possessing that unity of feeling with delicacy and purity of expression, which 
so distinguish the German chorusses from those of the inferior Italian school; 
the softness end modulation of their voices, now tender and simple like the 
chorus of outlaws in Der Templer “ Es zittert im Fruhroth,” and then bursting 
forth into the loud and mirthful strains, as in the hunting chorus of Bruder 
wacht, nightly draw forth enthusiastic applause. 

Sphor’s Faust, Jessonda, Weber’s Euryanthe, Der Frieschiitz, and others 


have been given in succession to good houses, although not supported by the 
best voices. 


Drury Lane.—The success of the Concerts 41a Musard at the English Opera 
has induced Mr. Eliason, in conjunction with Monsieur Julien, to open this 
theatre for the performance of instrumental music, with vocal choruses. The 
favourite quadrilles by Musard, and waltzes by Strauss, with the elegant dis- 
play of flowers and mirrors, attract full and fashionable attendances every eve- 
ning. Mr. Charles Kean is in treaty for this theatre. 

The season at Covent Garden Theatre closed as it commenced, with a suc- 
cess which the unremitting exertions of the fair lessee to secure and reward 
native talent fully deserved and rightly maintained. The new opera, compiled 
from the musical compositions of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, will be 
one of the chief attractions next season. Madame Vestris has already com- 


pleted engagements with Farren, Anderson, Miss Ellen Tree, and Miss Rain- 
forth. 


Haymarket Theatre. — Under the guardianship of Mr. B. Webster, con- 
tinues to meet with the same brilliant results that distinguished it during the 
last season. It is much to be regretted that the proprietor of this elegant 
theatre should be so lost to his own interest as to refuse Mr. Webster a renewal 
of his lease. Mr. W. is the only person, save and except Macready, capable 
of undertaking the management of Old Drury. The new tragedy by Sergeant 


Talfourd, “ Glencoe,” or the Fate of the Macdonalds, has become a standard 
favourite. 


The English Opera House has been again opened by a company of per- 
formers with fair prospects of success. A new piece, entitled The Three 
Secrets, and a laughable farce, called Ins and Outs, form, with the attraction of 
the Ladies’ Club, an interesting evening’s entertainment. 


The Committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society having retraced their ill-ad- 
vised steps by returning to their original prices, have met with a corresponding 
increase of public patronage. Mendelssohn’s oratorio of St. Paul has been 
the last performance, and was given in a most masterly style. The choruses 
have greatly improved. 

Olympic.—This delightful little theatre, after a short and prosperous season, 
under the management cf Mr. Butler, who supplied the public with a variety 
of pleasing trifles, has been re-opened by M. Cloup, the veteran manager of 
French companies in London. Among other little vaudevilles La Famille Im- 
provise has been completely successful. 


Queen’s Theatre.—Through the spirit and determination of Mr. James, the 
manager, this theatre is rising considerably in public estimation. Miss Emme- 
line Montague has been a recent attraction. 

Littolf has a power of hand far exceeding that of any pianist except Liszt, 
and the finished brilliancy with which he touches off the varied difficulties of 
Weber’s concert Stick entitle him to rank among the first pianists even of this 
“ miracle-working” age. 
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Listz is about visiting Scotland, Ireland, and the provinces, he will be ac- 
companied by Mademoiselle Villowen, F. Mori, Lavenu, and Parry, jun. 

Beethoven's Battle Symphony, that erst did astound the ears and astonish 
the nerves of the frequenters of the Old Drury Lane Oratorios, has been per- 
formed at the Surry Zoological Gardens by Mr. Godfrey’s band. 

Lord Burghersh has likewise written a Battle Symphony in imitation of 
the great master; it will be performed at the Philharmonic. A double orches- 
tra is engaged for the purpose. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Argyll, Mrs. John Abel Smith, and one or two 
other ladies of haut-ton, have given musical soirées, at which English music, 
glees, catches, madrigals, &c. were performed (styles of composition which no 
Foreign nation has equalled), and they have produced great pleasure to the 
lovers of native music. Italian music has for some seasons been the only 
charm, but the spell having now been broken by the most influential ladies of 
high rank, we trust the example will be followed, and that the beautiful struc- 
ture of English glees, requiring the most artistical singing, will at last regain 
the place it once held in the estimation of our countrymen. 

The great Lord Bacon, amongst other subjects explored by his astonishing 
grasp of mind, notices the effects of music; he says (in speaking of dramatic 
poetry, and the effects it produces on the mind) “many wise men have thought 
it to the mind as the bow to the fiddle, and certain it is, though a great secret 
in nature, that the minds of men in company are more open to affections and 
impressions than when alone.’ This is true to a certain extent, but we must 
recollect that people in company, although by extended sympathy their feelings 
may be more affected than when alone; yet the numerous interruptions that 
every frequenter either of theatres or concerts must have felt most exquisitely 
annoying, from nonsensical observations, loud talking, and the usual mixture 
of vanity and ill-breeding that too often occur to mar the comfort of those 
who go purposely to listen, and know how to exercise that valuable capacity ; 
all this combines to render music or dramatic recitation, when exhibited 
before a large and mixed audience, rather hazardous as to the appeal to sym- 
pathy. Fashion, cabal, and personal weariness are its formidable antagonists, 
unless you can secure the Utopian boon, an unprejudiced auditory. 

The following passage is an unanswerable condemnation of the use of chro- 
matic harmony. “ For discords the second and the seventh are of all the most 
disagreeable in harmony, the one being next above the unison, the other next 
under the diapason, which shows that harmony requires a competent distance of 
notes.” Had Lord Bacon lived in the present days of improvement of mu- 
sical instruments, and heard some of the splendid works of a kindred mind to 
his own (the immortal Iandel), performed by a band of vocal and instru- 
mental performers, such as is sometimes heard at the Abbey or Exeter Hall, 
with his philosophical knowledge and excellent feeling upon the subject, we 
should have had the musical portions of his essay considerably enlarged. 


Lover has written some very beautiful songs lately, Sprite of the Foam, 
similar in style to Through the Wood; Music bounding, a simple but pleasing 
melody; and others we have not space to particularize. The Honourable Mrs. 
Norton is an active competitor, but her style is more sentimental and sus- 
tained. The Midshipman, The Name, Song of the Fairies, and Exile, are very 
superior songs. 

Among the Piano-forte music are Thalberg’s principal pieces, arranged as 
duets, and rather easier to the players in that form. ‘Two fantasias by Dohler, 
one in £ flat, the other a subject from Oberon, evince great musical feeling 
and tact. Rosellen’s fantasia upon subjects from Parisina and La Voliere, 
are like the style of Hiinter’s pieces, brilliant and effective, but of moderate 
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difficulty ; the subjects are very pleasing. The Coro Marcia, from Pacini’s 
Opera, I Cuvaliera di Valenza, one of his most effective pieces of that style, 
has been arranged by Mr. Horncastle as a duet. It is brilliant, easy, and 
adapted for two players of moderate proficiency. The same composer has 
likewise produced a third divertimento (Melange Militaire) for the piano forte, 
consisting of a march, waltz, and polonaise, this will be an established favourite 
among the moderate class of players. Miss Masson’s Jacobite songs, “ The 
Blackbird,” “ Lochiel,” and the “ Balmoran Rant,” are well arranged revivals 
of some beautiful old melodies. 

Lately published in 1 vol. royal 4to. “A General Collection vw; the Ancient 
Music of Ireland, comprising a Dissertation on the Antiquity and Character- 
istics of Irish Music and Musical Instruments, together with some Account of 
various eminent Harpers of later Times, and Notices of the more remarkable 
Melodies and Pieces of the Collection.’ By Edward Runting. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion may exist as to the high devree of early civilization and na- 
tional glory laid claim to by the Irish people, it has never been questioned that 
in the most remote times they had at least a national music peculiar to them- 
selves, and that their bards and harpers were eminently skilful in its performance. 
To Mr. Bunting the musica! world are indebted for the best collection of Irish 
airs extant, from which Mr. T. Moore selected many for his celebrated collec- 
tion. This work will be found highly interesting to such as are fond of study- 
ing the character of the Irish people through their music. One air called 
“ Ballindery” seems to prove that this people possessed a knowledge of counter- 
point. 

There is now ready for delivery to subscribers, a beautifully engraved Por- 
trait of the late William Linley, Esq , President of the Madrigal Society, &c. 
&c. exquisitely engraved in the highest style of mezzotinto, by Lupton, from 
the original and much-admired picture by Sir The mas Lawrence, P.R.A., in 
the Dulwich Gallery. The number is strictly limited to one hurdred, to be 


delivered to Subscribersonly. Price one guinea each, and published by Messrs. 
Leggatt and Neville, 79, Cornhill. We have seen the portrait from which 
this engraving is taken; it is an excellent youthful likeness of that highly 


talented amateur, and is worthy a place in the collection of his friends and 
admirers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


GERMANY. 


The number of students in the several German and Dutch universities, at 
the commencement of the year, was as follows :— 


Berlin . . . 1778 Jena... . 450 
Boun ... « C8 Leipzig . . - 925 
Breslau. . . 631 Leyden ... 614 
Erlangen . . 325 Marburg. . . 276 
Freiburg . . S15 Munich . . . 1440 
Giessen. . . 377 Rostock . . . 115 
Gottengen . . 675 Tubingen. . . 729 
Groningen. . 274 Utrecht’... . 510 
Heidelberg. . 622 Wurzberg . . 447 


Letpzic.—Dr. Julius Fuerst, a very learned Jewish theologian, has been ap- 
pointed tutor and professor of the Hebrew and Talmudian languages to the 
university. 

Upwards of 18,500/. has been placed by order of the late King of Prussia 
at the disposal of a committee formed for effecting the restoration and comple- 
tion of the cathedral at Cologne. 

Professor Gebauer, of Breslau, has succeeded in taking the most minute 
objects by means of the Daguerreotype and the aid of the Drummond light. 

Dahlmann, of Jena, has completed the first volume of his “ History of Den- 
mark ;” this elaborate work is now in the press. 

There are 81 journals published in the Austrian empire; of these 36 are 
political periodicals, and are written—16 in the German, 11 in Italian, 5 in 
Hungarian, 1 in Bohemian, 1 Illyrian, and 1 in the Wallachian languages. 
The Beobachter is the only periodical having originul foreign correspondence. 
The Ost und West is celebrated for the great literary talent displayed in the 
articles of its many gifted contributors. The Wiener Juhrbucher is not a po- 
litical journal, but enjoys a large and influential circulation. Of the non- 
political periodicals, 45 are in the German, 38 in Italian, 4 in the Bohemian, 
3 in the Hungarian, 1 in Latin, 1 in French, and 1 in the Servian languages. 
The two enjoying the greatest circulation are the Theater Zeitung and the Hu- 
morist ; the former containing well written notices on all that refers to trade and 
the arts. 

Joseph Lalich, a schoolmaster in Verbovszko, in Hungary, has discovered a 
certain cure for Hydrophobia. His method having in every instance been 
attended with success, the Emperor of Austria presented him with 7001, and 
an annuity of 150/. during bis natural life. 

The first part of K. von Raumer’s “Crusades,” Kreuzziige, has been pub- 
lished at Stuttgard; the work is divided into four essays. The first is on “ Na- 
poieon and Germany,” in which the learned author takes a different view to 
Victor Hugo. The second essay, on the “ Poet and the Writer of Travels,’ 
is principally directed against Lamartine’s “Travels in the East.” The third 
essay answers the query, “ Does Sweden rise, or does the Baltic recede ;” and 
the fourth and last essay on “The Geography of the English,” in which Hugh 
Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography is especially noticed and approved of. 
The work is exceedingly interesting, and worthy attentive perusal, 
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Hanover.—-The prohibition of all works treating of, or relating to the con- 
stitutional laws of this kingdom, has had a serious effect on the literature of 
the country; added to these severe measures, the prohibition of the Leipzig 
Allgemeine Zeitung, and the penalty attached to any. person receiving the same 
within the kingdom of Hanover, has produced very loud and general com- 
plaints here, and in other parts of Germany. 

Her1peLteerc.—The son of the celebrated Oriental traveller, Zacharia, is 
preparing for publication the travels of his father, undertaken in 1837 and 1838. 

Gorrencen.—Ottfried Miiller has left this city, in company with Scholl, on 
an archeological tour to the Neapolitan states and Greece. 

Oren.—The death of Professor Wesserle, who was engaged on a “ Numis- 
matical History of Hungary,” having prevented the completion of that desir- 
able work, J. Rupp is now compiling a “ Compendium of Hungarian Numis- 
matics, extracted principally from the papers of the late professor. 

Cotocne.—A_ labourer has discovered, two feet below the surface of the 
earth, an antique urn, containing 823 silver and 4 golden Roman coins of 
Vespasian, Adrian, and Antonius Pius. 

Pestu.—-Two new Bohemian periodicals have appeared this year, the Den- 
nice (Morning Star), published by J. B. Maly, and the Wlastimil (the Friend 
of Home). The former is chiefly filled with translations from the works of 
Thomas Moore, Dumas, Boz, &c.; the columns of the latter are principally 
filled with original articles of sterling merit. From the pages of the Bohemia 
we learn that Ignaz Palme, who spent eleven months in Koordistan, and who 
is conversant with French, Italian, and Arabic, is about to resume his eastern 
travels. The Panorama des Universums is about to publish copious extracts 
from the first series of his travels, now in the press, 

Professor Swoboda has published a Latin translation of Goethe’s Iphigenia 
auf Tauris in verse. 

Frankrort.—The Taunus railway from this town to Wiesbaden and May- 
ence is now open the whole distance. 

O.pEensurGc.—There are three newspapers published in this town, the Hu- 
moristische Blatter, and the Mittheilungen aus Oldenburg. ‘The Oldenburger 
Anzeiger is however the most read. Literature is at a low ebb, and the Ducal 
Library, open four times a week to the public, is scarcely visited for literary 


purposes. 
SICILY. 


The literature of this island continues in the same state that it was half a 
century ago. 

The only recent publication on ecclesiastical literature is the De venerabili 
eucharistia, by Catalano, in four volumes. The study of medicine is now at- 
tracting considerable attention, and through the exertions of Antonio di Gia- 
como, Franc Scuderi, and Rosario Scuderi, the people no longer look on charms, 
the evil eye, signs, and other absurdities, as the sole causes of allillness. The 
homeopathists, however, are promulgating their vicious doctrines. Jurispru- 
dence, like philosophy, is entirely neglected in the island, and is in such an 
unsatisfactory state, that each councillor is enabled to work out any conclu- 
sion he finds most convenient to his pocket. The highest bribe is invariably 
the consideration which influences the decision. An institution has been 
formed for the promotion of agriculture and manufactures, but it has not pro- 
duced any satisfactory results. M. Politi, a most distinguished antiquarian 
and architect, has been enabled to form a valuable cabinet of paintings, en- 
gravings, antique vases, minerals, and medals at Girgenti, together with a 
small library of books, the whole of which he has opened for public inspection. 

The first attempt to diffuse Sicilian literature, through periodicals, was by 
Domenico Schiavo, in 1756, and in 1764 a New Miscellany appeared by Sergio. 
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The latter was followed in 1772 by the Giornale ecclesiastico, the Notizie de 
literati, the Gazetta Letteraria, which appear in a series of letters, and the 
Giornale di tutte le Scienze ; from 1790 to 1810, during the troubles of Sicily, 
a dead silence prevailed in every department of literature ; in 1814 the Giornale 
di Palermo and the Giornale enciclopedico di Sicilia appeared ; the latter con- 
taining articles on foreign literature, was soon withdrawn. The Deca di belle 
Arti was the next periodical of note, and contained contributions from Franco, 
Juzenga, and Agnello. 

The periodicals of the present day appearing in Sicily are the Ceres, a daily 
journal, the Erix, a political journal twice each week ; the Sicilian Telegraph, 
and the Biblioteca sacra; in addition to these there are two or three medical 
periodicals, and the Indagatore, the Peloritanian Observer, the Spectator by 
Zancle, the Maurolico, edited by Mortillaro, and the Marcus, appear weekly 
in Messina. The Ati, the organ of the Genoese academy, appears half- 
yearly, and the Monitore economico-technologico-agrarico delivers two sheets 
monthly. In addition to these there are 15 periodicals now publishing in Pa- 
lermo :—1, L’Effemeridi scientifiche e litterarie ; 2, Il Giornale di Scienze, 
Lettere ed Arti; 3, Il Giornale di Statistica; 4, La Clinica chirurgica dello 
Spedale civico ; 5. Gli Annali della Medicina omiopatica ; 6, Il Giornale de 
Comercio e d’ Industria; 7, Il Giornale dell’ Intendenza; 8, La Cerere; 9, La 
Guida Sicula; 10, L’Oreto; 11, Il Coffé; 12, La fata galante ; 13, L’Occhio; 
14, La Ruota; and 15, L’Utile. Among the new periodicals, La Sentinella 
del Peloro has appeared with every probability of success at Messina, and I/ 
Trovatore at Catanea. 

The public schools are conducted on the Bell-Lancastrian system, which was 
first introduced into Italy in Piedmont, and has been adopted in Sicily by the 
Commissione della pubblica istruzione ed educazione, who have ordered that a 
public school shall be formed on this method to every 4000 inhabitants. 


FRANCE. 


During the last year 5324 works were published in France, 287 musical 
compositions, and 1015 copper-plate and lithographic engravings, and 100 
maps. 

A work on the ancient manners of the Normans, and their code of criminal 
and exchequer laws in Normandy from 1207 to 1245, has been reprinted from 
a MS. found in the Bibliothéque St. Généviéve. 

The Society of Antiquarians at Rouen have offered a gold medal for the 
best reply to the question—‘ What was the state of feudalism under the go- 
vernment of the Dukes of Normandy?” 

Didot fréres, the celebrated Parisian publishers, have announced the follow- 
ing works in continuation of their Univers pittoresque:—the Histoire et De- 
scription de la Pologne, by Forster, in one volume, with plates, and a Histoire 
et Description de la Turquie, by Jouannin ; and van Gaver Jouannin, who has 
been residing for a long time in the East, and by his aid the work will be 
embellished with upwards of 100 engravings. 

I’, Denis has published a work of very curious and entertaining legends, 
entitled Chronicles chevaleresques de ? Espagne et du Portugal, suivies du Tis- 
serand de Segovie, a drama of the seventeenth century ; the notes are valuable, 
and evince considerable research. The Bibliotheca Charpentier, a collection 
of the best French and foreign works, is to be enriched by Poésies completes 
de Sainte Beuve, and Oeuvres completes de Rabelais, with notes by C. Labitte, 
the Memoirs of Alfieri, translated by A. de Latour, a translation of the Koran 
by Kasimirski, and Klopstock’s Messias, translated by the Baroness Carlowitz, 
and the two parts of Goethe’s Faust, translated by H. Braze. 
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Captain Lafont de Lurzy has published one of the most interesting works of 
travels which has appeared in Paris for many years, the Quinze ans de voyages 
autour du monde. The author possesses the happy facility of fixing the interest 
of his readers, and carrying them throughout the whole work. The remarks 
on the opium trade, and on the English colonization of Africa, show a perfect 
knowledge of these intricate subjects. The work comprises three volumes, 
illustrated with numerens plates. The two first have already appeared, and 
the third is now in the press. 


BELGIUM. 


Two new universities are in the course of formation in Belgium: one at 
Antwerp, under the auspices of Viscount Chateaubriant, and the other at 
Ghent. The institution of public schools in Belgium is much needed, the 
proportion of educated children to the uneducated being 1 in 10; and in the 
province of Brabant, which is generally considered the best educated, in a 
population of 5873 young men of 18 and 19 years of age, 3105 were found 
unable to read or write. 

Great preparations are making for the celebration of the opening of Reubens’ 
monument in the month of August. Two prizes have been offered for the 
best poem and the best prose essay in honour of this celebrated painter. 

ITALY. 

A very interesting work has just appeared at Milan, entitled Aé/uale storia 
del progresso ed dell’ incilimento dell umano intelletto desunta dal titulo det 
Giornali. 

Academies of sciences and arts have been formed under the auspices of the 
Austrian government at Venice and Milan; at the latter the professors are 
Morosi and Carlini for astronomy, Consigliacchi for physics, Dr. Franconeti, 
Count Litta, A. N. Manzoni, and Professor Bordoni. The president is Count 
Castiglione. At Venice J. Santini is appointed professor of astronomy, and 
B. Gamba, librarian of the Mare’s Library. 

According to a recent police regulation every shopkeeper in Naples is com- 
pelled to suspend two lighted glass lamps before his house every evening, for 
the purpose of affording light to the city. 

Turin.—The Countess Diodata Rovero di Novello, the authoress of several 
lyrical poems and twelve dramatic novels, including the celebrated poem 
Sparzia, terminated her mortal career in this city on the 5th ult. at the ad- 
vanced age of sixty-five; she was the daughter of the late Marquis Giuseppe 
Angelo di Saluzzo, one of the founders of the royal academy of Turin. 

Rosini, the celebrated Italian scholar, who has translated two romances into 
French, and one into German, has just published the first nine numbers of his 
Storia della pittura italiana, exposta coi monumenti, which he has dedicated to 
the King of France. The chronological arrangement is excellent. The copies 
from the works of Nicolo and Giunta Pisano, the two allegorical pictures of 
Simon Memmi, and several of the effusion of Fiesole, are highly interesting. 


SWEDEN. 

Among the translations lately published here may be remarked Schwab's 
Hero-Legends, Ochlenschlager’s Corregio, Victor Hugo's Hernani, &c., besides 
the current novels of the day. 

Professor Grubbe, of Upsala, has just favoured us with a goodly octavo, 
under the title of “ Philosophical Development of the Rights of Society.” 

Tegnér’s two last poems are, a conservative “ Salutation Song” to the House 


of Nobles on the opening of the Diet, and a fine “ Lament” on the death of 
Archbishop Wallin, 
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The Lady Brehwer, who is now well known not only in Scandinavia but in 
Germany also, has gained great applause by her last beautiful novel, ‘‘ Home.” 
It should by all means be translated. a 

The “ Legendary History of Sweden,” by Afzelius, a clergyman distinguished 
for his antiquarian researches, of which two small volumes have appeared, is 
admirably written, and, as might be expected from the title, is full of historical 
pictures, traditionary tales, and snatches of song and superstition. The whole 
work will probably consist of three or four volumes. ssp 

Among the illustrated serials now publishing, we cannot omit mentioning 
and recommending Ni/sson’s “ Primitive Inhabitants of the Scandinavian 
North,” and Hedenborg’s “ Manners, Customs and Costumes of Turkey.” 

A year or two ago “ old-book shops” were unknown here ; now there are 
three in Stockholm. 


POLAND. 


Professor Poplinski, in his new work on Numismatics, now in course of 
publication, denies the current opinion that Poland, previous to the year 1300, 
had only coins of leather (aspergillorum), which were washed with an alloy of 
silver and copper, and stamped with an antique bust; but that during the go- 
vernment of King Wenzel, who ascended the throne of Poland in 1300; and 
about the year 1333 the small groschen were first introduced, called by Mie- 
chowita, the Polish historian of Cracow, asperioli; and further, that previous 
to that period (1300), the barter between the Poles and the more northern 
tribes, was effected by means of skins, hides, and furs. 


RUSSIA. 

A work on the state of public instruction in the Russian empire, recently 
published at Hamburg, shows the following as the result of a government in- 
quiry. There are 100,000 scholars in the public and private schools in the 
Russian empire. In the seven universities there are 2700 students. The edu- 
cational establishments in St. Petersburg, under the patronage and direction 
of the government, are—9 gymnasiums, 50 high schools, and 104 national 
and 100 private schools; while the city of Berlin has only 5 gymnasiums 
and about 250 other schools. In the year 1838, 777 original works were 
published in the Russian empire, and 51 periodicals; 500,000 books were 
imported from foreign countries into Russia during the last year (1839). 


GREECE, 


Atuens.—The first volume of Sharlatos Byzantio’s Old and New Greek 
Lericon, has just been published by Koromilas, who also has just issued his 
** Old and New Geography,” “ Chortabis’s physical, mathematical, and political 
Geography,” and “ Gennadio’s translation of Kammer’s Alligemeiner Ge- 
schichte.” 


CHINA. 


Sclawuskowski, a Polish noble, who was banished to Siberia, but afterwards 
received permission to visit China, has established a school of the French and 
Polish languages at Maimotsky for the last two years, and has now between 
4 and 500 scholars, among whom are many of the sons of Mandarines and 
Tatar nobles. 





































LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 
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THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 
Arnheim, H., OMWIN OD I—Der kleine Praparant. Eim ausreichendes Hilfs- 


mittel fiir Elementarschiler zur Vorbereitang auf die Lectionem in der heiligen 
Schrift. Nebst einem kurzem Anhang, die ersten Elemente der hebr. Grammatik 
enthaltend. Entworfen von ete. FIWRID WD. 8vo. Glogau. Part I. 
1s. 6d. 

Dictionnaire des Prédicateurs, ou Choix des meilleurs sermons prononcés par les ora- 
teurs les plus célébres, réunis et classés par ordre de matiére. Vol. III. 8vo. 
Paris. 

Die alten Gebete der Israeliten. Uebersetzt und durch Anmerkungen erlautert von 
M. J. Landau. 8vo. Prague. 3s, 6d. 

Géschl, Geschichtliche Darstellung des grossen allgemeinen Concils zu Trient. Part II. 
8vo. Regensburg. Price complete Lis. 

Gothicae versionis epistolarum divi Pauli ad Thessalonicenses secundae, ad Timo- 
theum, ad Titum, ad Philemonem, quae supersunt ex Ambrosianae bibliothecae 
palimpsestis deprompta C, O. Castillionaeus. 4to. Milan. 

Hug, J. L., Gutachten tiber das Leben Jesu, kritische bearbeitet von Dr. D. F. Strauss. 
8vo. Freiburg. 4s. 

Hummel, J., De theologia Socratis in Xenophontis de Socrate commentariis tradita. 
8vo. Gotting. 1s. 
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OMAN NT OMT AND TNID5) OIWIFV5—Jozeroth fir alle Sab- 
bathe des Jahres, in sorgfiltig korrigirtem Yexte. Uebersetzt und vollstiindig 


erklart von H. Ainheim. 8vo. Glogau. 4s, 





Klein, S., Tentamen juris ecclesiastici evangelicoram Augustanae confessioni addicto- 
rum in Hungaria critice concinnatum. 8vo. Lips. 8s. 

La Fin des temps, ou l’Accomplissement de l’Apocalypse et des anciennes Prophéties 
d’Isaie, de Jérémie, d’Ezéchiel, de Daniel, d’Habacuc, d’Abdias, de Joel et de 
Zacharie, par Pierre L. 8vo. Paris. 8s. 

Novum Testamentum vulgatae editionis juxta textum Clementis VIII. Romanum ex 
typogr. apost. Vatic, a. 1592 accurate expressum. Ed. F. Fleck, 18mo. Lips. 
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Addison, anecdote illustrative of the at- 
tractive character of the study of an- 
cient records, 49, 

Affectation of style, in works of art, 413. 

Antiquarian research, progress of, in the 
present day, 426, 

Antiquaries, Society of, unimadversions 
upon their proceedings, 51, 52. 

Apes, fossil remains of, 335 — geological 
theory affected by the discovery, ib. 
Art, affectation of style in works of, 413 

—progress of, 418, 419. 

Australia, [See ‘* South Australia,’’] 

Austria, relations with the Church of 
Rome, 257—259. 
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Bacon (Lord), on music, 463. 

Bahrdt, his conduct, character, and writ- 
ings, 153—155—his description of his 
conversion, 155. 

Ballad literature, its deeply moral charac- 
ter, 25, 26--its design, 28—‘ Habor 
and Signild,” exquisite beauty of the 
ballad so called, 46. 

Barante’s History of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, 421. 

Bark of trees, anciently used for writing 
on, 51. 

Baumgarten, the pupil of Wolf, 140—his 
religious system, 141—supports Semler 
in his mischievous career, ib. 148. 
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Beraadotte (Charles XIV. John, King of 
Sweden), his birth and early life, 283 
—anecdote of him, 283, 284—his mili- 
tary career during the French Revolu- 
tion, 284—created general by Kléber, 
286—takes the fortress of Wicl , ib— 
defeats the Austrians at Bendorf, 286, 
287—marches into Italy, 287—his first 
interview with Napoleon, 288—defeats 
the Archduke Charles at Gradiska, ib.— 
appointed governor of Friuli, ib.—his 
celebrated embassy to Vienna, 290— 
marries the Queen of Sweden, ib.— 
made Minister of War, ib.—his procla- 
mations, 291—his connexion with the 
conspiracy of Marbot, and consequent 
breach with Napoleon, 292—is recon- 
ciled to him, made a marshal uf France, 
and governor of Hanover, ib.—his vic- 
tories at Saalfeld, Halle, and Lubeck, 
293—commands the army at Antwerp, 
294—elected Crown Prince of Sweden, 
295—his competitors, ib.~condition of 
Sweden at the time of his elevation, 
299—treaty of Petersburgh, 300 — 
commences the campaign of fiberation, 
ib.—sale of Guadaloupe and Pomerania, 
302 — succeeds Charles XIIL. 503— 
disgraceful proceedings with the South 
American States, 304—reforms and im- 
provements effected by him, 305 — 
opening of the Great Gotha Canal, 306 
—encouragement of the fine arts ; ad- 
dress to the Swedish Academy, 306, 
507—trial and punishment of Crusens- 
tolpe, 507—his ignorance of the Swe- 
dish language, 316. 
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Berlin, state of religion there towards the 
middle and close of the last century, 
156—theological studies, their charac- 
ter, ib.— progress of Neology, ib.— 
Berlin school of criticism, 241. 

Bilingual Monuments, publication and 
study of, 13, 14. 

Billings (Captain), sent by the Russian 
Government to explore a portion of the 
Arctic region, 63. 

Bishop of London, his great and successful 
exertions for the extension of the Esta- 
blished Church, 158, 

Bolster, derivation of the term, 26 [note]. 

Boy, the celebrated S yracusan chess player, 
345. 

Brick and mortar, their remarkable cohe- 
sion, 428. 

Bridgewater Treatises, 336 [note]. 
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Camden Society, its objects, progress, and 
proceedings, 52—abstract of its publi- 
cations, 52—54—the Plumpton Corre- 
spondence, 53—English political songs, 
54. 

Capital Punishments, observations on, 394 
—not forbidden in Scripture, 395— 
parliamentary returns, 398. 

Celts, tendency to equalization in their 
social system, 428. 

Centralising system, considered with re- 
ference to France, 441, 442—contrasted 
with the Decentralized system, 443. 

Champollion, his indefatigable ingenuity 
in the interpretation of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, 2—his system of interpreta- 
tion, 5, 6—acknowledged excellence of 
his theory, 6, 18—objections against it, 
6—his merits contrasted with those of 
Young, 18, 19. 

Chess Players, French and English, 345. 

Chinese language, its peculiarities, 2, 11— 
instances in which the Egyptian and 
Chinese symbols are identical in their 
construction, 21. 

Church of England, high esteem in which 
it is held by Protestants on the con- 
tinent, 277. 

Church History, want of a good one, 152, 
153. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, believed to have 
held the Cyriologic principle in hiero- 
glyphics, 3. 

Cochrane (Captain), his pedestrian excur- 
sion in the Arctic regions, 79. 

Composition, modern, vicious style of, 105. 
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Cook (Captain), survey of Behring’s Strait, 
62—his belief of an Arctic continent, 63 
—explanation of the phenomenon on 
which he rested his opinion, ib. 

Copernicus, his birth, education, and sta- 
dies, 165. 

Coptic, progress of the study of, in the 
present day, 9—Tattam’s Grammar and 
Lexicon, ib,—Peyron’s Lexicon, ib.— 
light thrown by the language upon 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, 10. 

Crusades, effect of them upon the fine arts, 
406, 407. 

Crusenstolpe, trial and punishmeut of, 307. 


D. 


Deism. English and French, 142—144— 
influence of the French character and 
literature, 143. 

De Wette’s Einleitung, its general use, and 
mischievous tendency, 132. 

** Douglas Tragedy,” The, the true key to 
it, 40, 41. 

Dryden’s definition of a play, 113. 


E. 


Ecclesiastical History, want of a good one, 
152. 

Education, general, its vast importance, 
404. 

Egremont, Lord, (the late), anecdote of 
him, 346. 

Egyptian hieroglyphics, not like the Chi- 
nese symbols, 2—present condition of 
the science of interpretation of, 1— 
ideographic theories of Kircher, 2—re- 
serrches of Zoega, Champollion, and 
Young, ib.—the Rosetta Stone, 4— 
theories of De Sacy and Young respect- 
ing it, 5—light thrown upon Egyptian 
hieroglyphics by the Coptic, 10—his- 
torical style, 12—the Ritual, ib.—ap- 
plication of the discovery of the true 
system of interpretation at the present 
day, ib—study of Bilingual monu- 
ments, 13, 14—astronomical projec- 
tions on the ceilings of the Ramesseion, 
17—extent of the advances made in the 
science, 19—labours of Salvolini and 
Lepsias, 20—distinguished European 
inqnirers, and their publications, 21, 22 
—monuments in the Leyden Museum, 
22. 

Eléments de Paléographie, &c. par M. 
Natalis de Wailly, 49. 
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England, spiritual destitution of, its vast 
and alarming extent, 349, 350. 

England and France, their united influ- 
ence, 351. 

English and German literature contrasted, 
244. 

Ernesti, his observations on the English 
apologists for revealed religion, 143. 


F, 


Fathers, the, study of their writings re- 
commended, 153. 

Faust, Goethe’s. [See ‘* Goethe.” ] 

Faust, the printer, 109. 

Fish-flour, use of it in Siberia, 69. 

Flanders, general description of the coun- 
try, 435, 436. 

Foundling Hospitals, observations upon 
them, 343—345. 

France, facilities for study there, 425— 
more encouraged there than in England, 
ih.— moral aspect of the provinces, 437, 
438—centralizing system, 441, 442— 
its condition before and since the Re- 
volution, 442, 4453—eqvalization system 
444—its backward state in an agricul- 
tural or commercial point of view, 445. 

Frederic the Great, his mischievous influ- 
ence with regard to religion, 146—a 
persecutor of the Church, ib.—his en- 
couragement of Bahrdt, ib.—puts an 
end to the Austrian supremacy in Ger- 
many, 255. 

French Journalists, list of able ones, 115, 
116. 

French Language, transformation of style 
and composition within the last twenty 
years, 427, 428. 

French Revolution, difficulty of, considered 
as a subject of historical inquiry, 422. 


G, 


Genius, import of the term, 245. 

Geology. [See,‘* Zoology.””} 

Germany, history of modern art in, 406— 
frescoes of Schnorr and Gassen, 407, 
408—site and description of the Wal- 
halla, 409—frescoes of Cornelius, 409 
—412—Bavarian school of historical 
painting, 410—Schwanthaler’s sculp- 
tures, ib.— Hess’s frescoes, 411—Count 
Raczynski’s observations on the pro- 
gress of the fine arts, 412, 413—early 
life of Cornelius, 414—his works, 414 
—416—his studies, and later works, 
416—** Combat of the Huns,” 417. 


German Emigrants, 276. 

German Freedom, in what it consists, 448. 

German Literature, its character, 1Si—its 
recent and rapid advancement, 235— 
effects of German mysticism upon the 
various departments of literature, ib.— 
state of, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, 235—its anti-Gallican charac- 
ter, 240—freedom of philosophical spe- 
culations, 448—literary activity, 454— 
number of students in the universities, 
465. 

German Theology, its nature and tendency 
insufficiently understood, 131—advan- 
ces of Neology, ib.—its origin, 131— 
136—doctrines promulgated from the 
German pulpits, 133—opponents of the 
errors of the day, 134—probable effect 
upon the Socialists of England, 135— 
conduct of the priestly order in Germany 
contrasted with that of the same order 
in England and France, 137—Lischer, 
138—theological schools of Halle, ib,— 
Michaelis, i39—pernicious influence of 
Wolf, ib.—German dislike to Locke, 
140—Lilienthal, the distinguished an- 
tagonist of Deism, 142—German want 
of independence, 144—effect of French 
infidel writings, 145—reign of Frederic, 
ib.—influence of Prussia, 153—state of 
the universities, 155. 

Geijer, Professor, the eminent Swedish 
historian, character of his writings, 29. 

Gibbon, his merits and defects, 423. 

Glass, unable to resist the intense frost of 
a Siberian winter, 67. 

Girardin, Madame E. de, School for 
Journalists, 113. 

Gnostic Ritual of Leyden, 14. 

Goethe’s Faust, the Two Parts of, 90— 
key to the poem, 91—composed in 
pieces, at wide intervals of time, ib.— 
specimens of recent translations, 92—~ 
excellence of Dr. Anster’s translation, 
9t—argument of the poem, 95—ana- 
logy between Hamlet and Faust, 95, 
96—unfair criticisms of Coleridge, 96 
—Goethe’s complaint of Schiller, 101 
—reason why the Second Part of Faust 
has failed of its due appreciation, ib.— 
secret of Goethe’s plan of construc- 
tion, 105—his ‘‘ Walpurgis Night,” 
102, 112—excellence of Mr. Bernay’s 
translation, 103—Goethe no innovator, 
104—his religious views, ib.—his con- 
tempt for popular productions, 105—~ 
Mr. Birch’s version, ib. — unrivalled 
versification of the original, ib.— quali- 
fication of a translator of the poem, 106 
—his arbitrary arrangement, 119—his 
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undue admiration of Byron, 119.—fail- 

ure of imitations of Faust accounted for, 

112, 

Gotha Canal, opening of, 306, 

Greek Antiquities, study of, 249. 

Greek Church, present policy of the Church 
of Rome in respect to it, 258. 

Greenwood (Rev. T.), lines on the Press, 
129. 

Gros (M.), his talents and vanity, 120. 

Guisot (M.), his connexion with the 

French journals, 116—character of his 

historical studies, 421, 


Gutenberg Jubilee in Germany, 417—state 
of the German press, ib. 


Hi. 


Halliwell (Mr.), conclusive evidence ad- 
duced by him in support of the murder 
of Henry VI. 54. 

Hindoos, their extravagant fondness for 
litigation, 68. 

Histoire de Charles XIV. (Jean Berna- 
dotte), Roi de Suéde et de Norvége, 
par Touchard Lafosse, 282—contents 
and character of the work, 312. 

Historical Committee of Sciences of France, 
its proceedings, 55. 

Historical Literature, British and Conti- 
nental, state of, 49— proceedings of the 
French and English Record Commis- 
sioners, ib.—attractive character of the 
study, ib.—historical schools of France 
and England, 424—426. 

Horse, probable extinction of, 351. 

Human frame, its extraordinary power of 
adapting itself to great changes of cli- 
mate, 528, 329 — practical inferences 
from this, 350. 

Human sociability, its characteristics, 439, 
440. 


I. 

Ice, its non-appearance in the Arctic 
Occan during the prevalence of exces- 
sive cold, 63. 

J. 

Janin (M. Jules), his able defence of the 
Paris press against Madame de Girar- 
din, 128. 

K. 


Kircher, his ideographic theories, 2—his 
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“ (Edipus A.gyptiacus,” 3—his ground- 
less pretensions to learning, ib. 
Kong Carl Johans Historie : af Henr. Wer- 
geland. (The History of Charles John: 
the period after his Election as Crown 
Prince of Sweden, by Wergeland), 282 
—contents and character of the work, 
312, 


L. 


Leighton, Archbishop, on doubting, 253, 
Leemans’ Egyptian Monuments and Hiero- 
glyphics in the Museum at Leyden, 1, 


Lessing’s Life and Writings, 233—charac- 
ter of his mind and writings, 234—236 
—his birth, parentage, and education, 
237—2359—his collision with Voltaire, 
239, 240—character of his earlier writ- 
ings, 235—his uc juaintance with Men- 
delsoln and Nicolai, 240—his campaign 
in Silesia, 241—his appointment to the 
post of librarian at Wolfenbiittel, ib.— 
his studies there, 242—-publishes the 
Wolfenbittel Fragments, 242, 243— 
his death, 243—tangible results of his 
literary activity, 243, 244—his drama- 
tic genius and writings, 244—246—his 
own doubts respecting his genius for 
the drama, 245-—his admiration of 
Shakspeare, 246, 247— and of the 
Greek drama, 247 — analysis of his 
three plays, ib.—his style, ib.—his fa- 
bles, 248 — his epigrams, 249 — the 
Laocoon, ib.—his theological views, 250 
—the study of his works recommended, 
2535—his literary character, ib. 

Letters, the Professors of, more honoured 
in France than in England ; cause of 
this, 424. 

Lindeberg’s History of Bernadotte, 282 
—contents and character of the work, 
312—vast sensation produced by it in 
Sweden, ib.—extracts, 313—516. 

Literature, commences everywhere with 
poetic composition, 159. 


M. 


Mammoths’ bones, discovery of, in Siberia, 
62—64—do not diminish in size as we 
approach the North Pole, 89. 

Michelet’s History of France, 420— his 
character, studies, and writings, 426, 
427—his History of France contrasted 
with that of Sismondi, 427—reflections 
on Ireland, 429 — observations on 
Christian architecture, 450—on Notre 
Dame and St. Denis, 431—progress of 
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monumental architecture, 432 — influ- 
ence of locality on national character, 
432—description of Toulouse, 433. 

Music, abroad and at home, 207—music 
of India, ib. — excellence of Church 
music in Spain, 208, 457. 


N. 


Naples and Sicily, their singularly advan- 
tageous situation with reference to con 
merce, 356. 

Neology, its alarming advances, 131—its 
orig-:n, ib.— its supporters, 151—Tollner 
and Steinbart, 155—Grimm, 156—pro- 
gress in Prussia, ib.— Gottingen, 156— 
indirect advantages arising from Neo- 
logy, 157. 

Newspapers, French, their powerful influ- 
ence, 116—abuses and merits of news- 
papers, ib. 

Nibelungs, lays of, their antiquity, 406, 
407. 

Norway, surrender of, by Denmark, 301 
—recent advancement of, 310. 


oO. 


Odyssey, Voss’s admirable translation of, 
106. 

Old popular Ballads and Songs of Sweden, 
25. 


P. 


Palm leaves, anciently used for inscrip- 
tions, 59. 

Parchment, derivation of the term, 51. 

Peyron (M.), Coptic Lexicon, 9. 

Play, Dryden’s definition of a, 113. 

Polish Literature, general outline of, 159 
—188—vcccupation of the nobles in the 
earlier ages, 159—origin of Polish po- 
etry, 160—festivals and dances, 161— 
monument to Kosciuszko, 162—intro- 
duction of Christianity, 163—Vitellio, 
164—progress of learning, ib.—its in- 
fluence, ib. — Copernicus: his birth, 
parentage, education, and studies, 165 
—prevalence of the Polish language, 
167 —the Reformation, ib. — Kocha- 
nowski, 168—Cardinal Hosius, 169— 
John Laski, ib.—progress of printing, 
170—evil influence of the Jesuits, 170, 
171—Casimir Sarbiewski, 172—elec- 
tion of Stanislaus Poniatowski, 173— 
Order of the Piarists, ib. — Ignatius 
Krasicki ; popularity of his Fables, 174 


—‘ Historical Songs” of Niemcewicz, 
178—dramatic writings of Count Fre- 
dro, 181—Mickiewicz ; his birth, pa- 
rentage, education, and writings, 182, 
183—extraordinary progress of litera. 
ture in the present day, 187. 


Polar Expedition, Russian, conducted by 


Laptew, 60—account of his hardships, 
ib. 


Popery, its blighting effects upon the well- 


being of a state, 257—its present policy 
with respect to the Greek Church, 258, 


Population, rate of ordinary increase of, 
388 [note]. 

Poverty, its real nature, 404. 

Press, the, lines on, by the Rev. T. Green- 
wood, 129. 

Protestantism, its character, 348 — Pro- 
testants of Piedmont, their present state 
of persecution, 355, 356. 

Prussia, relations between the Church and 
State there, 254, 255 —newly esta- 
blished Church, 255—inveterate hos- 
tility of the House of Hapsburg to 
Protestantism, ib.— Prussia at the head 
of Protestantism on the continent, ib, 
—unfavourable change at the peace in 
1815—256—danger to be apprehended 
from the Pope, ib, 260—concordat, 259 
—decay of Prussian influence in Ger- 
many, 260—affair of mixed marriages, 
261—263—case of the Archbishop of 
Posen, 263, 264—advantages possessed 
by Roman Catholics over Protestants 
in Prussia, 267—the Agendum, 268— 
276—nature of the government, 272— 
emigration of Non-conformists to Aus- 
tralia, 274— Evangelical Church, its 
origin, proceedings, and prospects, 268, 
277—-result of the contest of Prussia 
with the Romish Church, 277 — her 
close alliance with Russia, 278, 281— 
advantages that would attend a Prusso- 
English alliance, 278, 279—unfavour- 
able geographical situation of Prussia, 
280. 


Pundit, signification of the term, 207. 
Pyrenees, description of the, 434, 433. 


R, 


Rameses the Great (Sesostris), his cam- 
paign against the Schete, 2. 

Raumer’s Italy, 352—account of the pre- 
sent condition of the country, ib,—his 
qualifications for his task, 353, 354— 
extravagant admiration of Prince Met- 
ternich, ib. — Austrian sway, 353— 
administration of Metternich, ib, — 
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Trieste, 354—schools and universities, 

356. 

Record Commissioners, French and English, 
their proceedings, 49. 

Rosellini, his hieroglyphical labours, 18. 

Ruhens, his style, 436, 457. 

Russia, rapidly increasing extent of her 

influence, 309 [note]. 


Ss. 


Saschiversk, erroneous notions prevalent 
respecting it, 68 [and note]. 

Scandinavia, old melodies of, their pre- 
vailing tone, 29, 30—belief of speech 
and wit being possessed by the bear, 
37—power of charms, ib,—Saga of the 
Blacken, 40—‘‘ Habor and Signild,” 
exquisite beauty of the ballad, 46. 

Schnorr, his frescoes in the royal palace at 
Monich, 407. 

School for Journalists, by Madame Emile 
de Girardin, 113—plan of her work, 
113, 114 — preface, 114 — position of 
the writer, and her connexion with the 
press of France, ib.—bher unfair treat- 
ment of the French Journalists, 115— 
extracts, 120—127—probable cause of 
her publication, 128—character of it, 
129—reply of M. Jules Janin, 128. 

Semler, countenanced in his mischievous 
career by Baumgarten, 141, 148— 
state of things in Germany when he 
appeared, 146, 147—his education and 
character, 147, 148—his Biblical Cri- 
ticisms, 150, 151. 

Siberia, Russian survey of the North- 
eastern Coast of, 56—the Tsheskoes, 
58—the Kolyma river, ib.—Deshneff ’s 
expedition, ib.—discovery of mammoth 
bones, 62, 64—expedition of Heden- 
strom, 64—rude character of the region, 
67—account of Yakoutsk, ib.—singu- 
lar power of the human constitution to 
bear excessive cold, 68—fish-flour, 69 
—the Siberian dog, 75, 76—remarkable 
tact of the leading dog in a team, 76— 
canine epidemic, 77— interior of a Si- 
berian hut, 77, 78—Kolymska cookery, 
78—description of a wetsherinka or ball, 
79—winter travelling, 81, 82—sailing 
in the Polinya, 83—dazzling reflection 
of the sun’s rays from the snow, 85— 
observation of the festival of Easter, ib. 

Sicily, present wretched condition of the 
island in consequence of misgovern- 
ment, 372, 573. 

Sismondi (M. de), his merits as an histo- 
rian, 423, 424. 

Snow-skate, description of, 38 [note]. 
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South Australia, importauce of the colo- 
nization of, 374—nature of the plan, 
375—colony at Swan River, ib.—bigh 
wages and high profits in new colonies, 
ib.—discussion at Exeter Hall, $78— 
Act for the founding of the colony, 379 
— appointment of General Napier to the 
governorship, 380—declines the office, 
with reasons, 381 — appointment of 
Captain Hindmarsh, ib.—site of Ade- 
laide, the first town, 38¢—progress of 
the colony there contrasted with that 
of New South Wales, 384, 385—pros- 
pects of the success of the colony, 586 
— inducements for the investment of 
capital, 387—advice to capiialists, ib. 
—amazing success of the experiment, 
389 — latest accounts, 391 — English 
Church Establishment there, 392. 

State, its union with the Church, 254— 
indifference of the State in matters of 
religion, its mischievous tendency, 254, 
255. 

Strauss, his Life of Christ, 185—its mis- 
chievous tendency, ib. — refuted by 
Tholuck, ib. 

Sulphur, extraction of, from pyrites, 372. 

Sulphur Monopoly, the origin of it, 357— 
391—proceedings and correspondence 
of the British minister at Naples, 361 
—articles of the original Treaty, 363— 
365—proceedings of the British and 
Neapolitan governments, 366—371— 
present state of the question, 371—372. 

Sweden, Old popular Ballads and Songs of, 

25—contents and character of the col- 

lection, 30, 3i—specimenus, 32—46. 


T. 


Tattam’s Coptic Grammar and Lexicon, 9. 

Teutonic Literature, its character a thou- 
sand years ago, 28. 

“* The French described by themselves,” 337 
—extracts, 338—342 — Hospice des 
Enfans Trouves, 343—345—‘“ La 
Femme sans Nom,” 347—*“ Le Pair de 
France,” 348—character of the work, 
350. 

“ The last Days of a Condemned,” by M. 
Victoi Hugo, 394—analysis of the pub- 
lication, 399—extracts, 399-—403. 

Thiers (M.), his able writings for the 
French journals, 115—alleged contri- 
butions to the ‘ Morning Chronicle,” 
ib.—his character as a statesman, 422 
—his historical writings, ib. 

Thierry’s History of the Norman Conquest 
of England, 421. 
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Tholuck (Von A.), his present position 
among the polemical writers of the day, 
13¢—account of his writings, 135— 
refutation of the sophistries of Strauss, 
ib.—his miscellaneous writings in de- 
fence of religion, 151—their coutents, 
136—outlines of the history of the 
revolution which has taken place in 
German theology since 1750..137— 
analysis of the work, ib.—his remarks 
on English deism, 142—contrasts it with 
French deism, ib.—his low estimate of 
Voltaire as an opponent of Christianity, 
145—his character of Semler’s writ- 
ings, 149—effect of Semler’s labours in 
Church history stated, 152. . 

Toulouse, description of, 433. 

Trieste, its former arid present condition, 
354, 355—French and Austrian domi- 
nations contrasted, ib. 


V. 


Venice, its present condition, 355. 

Vibration of solid bodies, 215. 

Voss, his admirable translation of the 
Odyssey, 106, 


W. 


Wailly (M.), remarks on the age of ma- 
nuscripts, 50. 

War with China, [The Opium Question], 
alarming bearing of the event upon va- 
rious important interests, 189—profits 
of the opium trade to the Indian go- 
vernment, ib.—effects of the trade upon 
the Chinese, ib.— proceedings of the 
Chinese commissioners at Canton, 191, 
192 — events that led to the expul- 
sion from Macao, 192, 193—outrage 
upon Mr. Moss, 193, 194—notice of 
the blockade of Canton, 194—action 
between the two British ships of war 
and the Chinese junks, 195—our igno- 
rance of the Chinese character, 196— 
Lord Amherst’s mission, ib.—Lord Na- 
pier’s, ib.—policy of the Chinese in 
declining direct intercourse with us, 
197—conduct and arrest of Captain 
Elliott, ib.—testimony of Mr. Jardine 
in favour of the Chinese, 198—views 
and proceedings of the ministry, ib.— 
remarkable forecast of the Duke of 
Wellington, 199—loss of the supply of 


. 


tea, 199, 200—alleged connivance of 
the. Chinese authorities at the opium 
traffic, 200 — anecdote illustrative of 
Chinese integrity, 204—line of conduct 
which it would be desirable to adopt 
with reference to the Chinese, 205. 

Whitby’s Commentary, its unspiritual cha- 
racter, 148. 

Wilkinson (Sir J. G.), his hieroglyphical 
labours, 8. 


.Wolf, pernicious influence of his theolo- 


gical writings, 139, 140—brief account 
‘of him, ib.—his scholar Baumgarten, 
140— the principles of Leibnitz form 
the basis of his system, ib.—paraphrase 
of the Bible, 141. 

Wolfenbiittel Fragments, publication of, 
by Lessing, 242—their value to theo- 
logical students, 250—their contents, 
251. 

Wrangel (Von), his expedition to Siberia, 
56, 65—brief account of it, 66—his 
arrival at Nishney-Kolymsk, 70—de- 
scription of the place and inhabitants, 
71—habits of the people, 72—severe 
privations of the spring season, 73— 
sudden inundations, 74—gathering of 
the berries, ib, — fox traps and bear 
hunters, 75— the Siberian dog, ib— 
Kolymska cookery, 78—winter travel- 
ling, 81, 82—-sailing in the Polinya, 83 
—dazzling reflection of the sun’s rays 
upon the snow, 85—singular escape of 
the party in a storm, 88. 


¥. 


Yakoutsk, brief account of, 67—extrava- 
gant fondness of the inhabitants for 
litigation, 68—singular power of en- 
durance of the horses, ib. 

Young, (Dr.), his penetration and research 
in the interpretation of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, 2—his merits contrasted with 
those of Champollion, 18, 19. 


Z. 


Zoega, his labours in the interpretation of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, 2—4, 

Zoology and Geology, 318 — importance 
and growing popularity of the science, 
ib.—its difficulty and vast extent, 319 
—light thrown upon it by De Blain- 
ville, ib.— indications from the teeth of 
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animals, 320— temporal bone of "the 
elephant, 322—great: quantity of ani- 
mal. matter in the skeletons of extinct 
animals, ib.—difficulty of determining 
to what species.of animal a given-bone, 
or portion of+a bone, belonged, 323, 
324 — striking points of resemblance 

between the human frame aud that of 
' some -of the Simiz, 326—the Chim- 
panzee, ib.—the theory of Monbuddo 
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overturned, 328 — human frame, its 
extraordinary power of adapting itself 
to changes Of climate, ib, — probable 
extinction of the horse, 331—rash in- 
ferences of geologists, ib.—great altera- 
tions that are continually taking place 
in the science, 332—fossil remains of 
apes, 335—imperfect state of the sci- 
ence at present, 336. 
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